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THE SANITARY COMMISSION, AND THE HEALTH OF 
THE METROPOLIS. 


We look forward with much in- 
terest, and some impatience, to the 
appearance of the blue book which 
is to embody the labours of the 
new Sanitary Commission. As a 
general rule, we have little con- 
fidence in commissions, unless they 
contain one man qualified and de- 
termined to take the lead. How- 
ever respectable and intelligent the 
individual members may be, the in- 
quiry entrusted to them is too apt 
to degenerate into a series of con- 
versations without aim or point, and 
the Report to possess too much of that 
quality which is familiarly known as 
“ milk-and-water.” But the name 
of Chadwick re-assures us. We call 
to mind the sanitary reports of 1842 
and 1843, and are satisfied. The 
same vigorous hand which held the 
pen in Somerset House will guide it 
in Whitehall. The mysteries of 
London will be revealed ; the secrets 
of “ local self-government” laid open ; 
and that gigantic accident of brick 
and mortar, the metropolis of Eng- 
land, will be placed before us in all 
its fantastic proportions. Under the 
guidance of this modern Asmodeus, 
we shall be able to take a bird's-eye 
view of the great city, to track the 
footsteps of the pestilence which 
walketh in filth and darkness, and to 
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watch the stealthy inroads of scrofula 
and consumption in the wretched 
hovel of the labourer and the crowded 
workshop of the artisan. We shall 
learn the secrets of the obstacles that 
block our thoroughfares, and of the 
worse impediments which obstruct 
the flow of the dark streams that own 
the control of the Commissioners of 
Sewers. Marylebone shall be stretched 
upon the rack, and the City groan 
under the torture; and all the world 
shall see what sort of a home for two 
millions of human beings this boasted 
centre of civilisation is. 

We congratulate the public on 
having once more secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Chadwick. We thank 
the government for giving us this 
earnest of their good intentions; and 
we felicitate Mr. Chadwick himself 
on having escaped from the thank- 
less service of a miserable system of 
palliation to the more genial work of 
prevention, in which he has already 
attained to such proficiency. 

Of his associates in this useful in- 
quiry we can also speak with ap- 
proval. Dr. Southwood Smith’s ser- 
vices in the sanitary cause are too 
well known and too generally ap- 
ne to need any praise of ours ; 

ord Robert Grosvenor is a benevo- 
lent and patriotic nobleman; Mr. 

LL 
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Owen, a comparative anatomist of 
the first order; and Mr. Jones, a 
fitting representative of the interests 
and prejudices of the City. We are 
glad, too, to see the name of Mr. 
Austin, who has so long and so ably 
discharged the duties attaching to the 
office of honorary secretary to the 
Health of Towns’ Association, figur- 
ing as the right hand of this sanitary 
quintette. 

If we were disposed to be hyper- 
critical, we might take exception to 
one, at least, of these appointments ; 
but, provided that Mr. Chadwick be 
allowed full play, the constitution of 
the Commission will be a matter of 
secondary moment. We hail the 
appointment of Professor Owen, how- 
ever, as evidence that the Smithfield 
Market will not escape unscathed. 
The health of cattle, as affected by a 
sojourn in town, with all its agree- 
able accompaniments, is an inquiry 
for which he is admirably fitted ; and 
acity, which has not a solitary stream 
of water to cool the tongue of a dog, 
much less to slake the thirst of the 
droves of cattle that crowd its leading 
thoroughfares, will afford a theme 
more spirit-stirring than all the mon- 
sters of the antediluvian world. If 
we are not misinformed, Professor 
Owen is, or has lately been, at Paris, 
collecting materials for instituting a 
comparison between the abattoirs of 
that capital and the slaughter-houses 
of London. A more striking con- 
trast it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive: the one all order and cleanli- 
ness ; the other, a slovenly scene of 
filthy confusion. There is here an 
opportunity, which ought not to be 
lost, of placing side by side the eco- 
nomic beauties of consolidation and 
the costly defects and deformities of 
that repellent system of self-will and 
accident which has made this giant 
metropolis the chaos that it is. 

To shew how this chaos may be 
reduced to order, to point out how 
its scattered and mis-shapen parts 
may be made to coalesce into a form 
of health and beauty, is the work 
which the Commission is called upon 
to perform. The undertaking will 
prove laborious and difficult, and 
many obstacles will have to be en- 
countered; but the main difficult 
will arise when the inquiry is finished, 
and the Report laid before the public. 
The inevitable remedies for the ma- 
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lady under which the patient la- 
bours will be any thing but palatable. 
A radical change of system will have 
to be prescribed. The quackery of 
local self-government must be aban- 
doned, the best advice of the state- 
physician must be resorted to, and 
steady and constant surveillance must 
be substituted for the self-willed ir- 
regularity which has set all system 
and method at defiance. 

We foresee that our refractory pa- 
tient will not be easily induced to 
take this reasonable course; and we, 
therefore, offer our humble services 
in the way of persuasion. We flatter 
ourselves that we know something of 
his malady, and we are not without 
hope of being able to address to him 
some convincing arguments. But 
this metaphorical style will not do. 
This giant of brick and mortar must 
be dealt with in plain prose. 

Let us sit down, then, with map in 
hand, and the best authorities, his- 
torical, statistical, and sanitary, open 
before us, and endeavour to form 
some idea of the metropolis of Eng- 
land, not as a great centre of com- 
merce, not as the gay resort of 
fashion, the abode of royalty, or the 
seat of government, but as the home 
of two millions of human beings. 
Is it a decent, cleanly, wholesome 
home? There is but one answer to 
this question, and that, unhappily, in 
the negative. London can boast of 
no superiority—of none, at least, 
which is not purely accidental—over 
other large cities. Like them, she 
has done all she could, by careless- 
ness and negligence, to justify the 
uncomplimentary epithets with which 
large towns in general have been 
assailed. She has been made, or has 
been suffered to become, one of the 
“graves of mankind ;” a “foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours ;” 
a “ huge accident of brick and mor- 
tar;” and, indeed, any thing and 
every thing that she ought not to be. 
It is in vain that she parades her 
public buildings, aud zaultiplies her 
statues, and builds up long lines of 
imposing streets, with gorgeous man- 
sions and glittering shops. We know 
that this is all treachery and decep- 
tion,—the mere outside-splendour of 
the whited sepulchre, concealing re- 
volting scenes of corruption and de- 
cay. What are her leading thorough- 
fares but so many showy screens, run 
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up to hide from sight the manifold 
nuisances which abound in their im- 
mediate vicinity ? Her squares, and 
public places, and fashionable quar- 
ters, what are they but oases in a 
worse than desert? The noisy tide 
of fickle fashion and bustling trade 
flows through them, all unconscious 
of the sad contrasts shut out from 
view by a narrow barrier of brick 
and mortar. ‘These highways con- 
stitute the town and the world of 
nine-tenths of the rich and fashion- 
able. “ Where are the people?” is 
a question which not even the exam- 
ple of an emperor can prevail upon 
them to ask. The people! There 
is in that idea a bewildering vastness, 
an oppressive grandeur, an awful 
sublimity, which brings the frivolous 
and thoughtless to a sudden pause. 
Its presence mars enjoyment. It 
custs too broad and deep a shadow 
scross the path of pleasure. But it 
will sometimes force an unwilling 
entrance through the sullen barrier 
of indifference, startle the sleepy von- 
science, and arouse the apprehensions 
of the bravest. The people! What 
a grand, concrete idea! The pas- 
sions, the sorrows, the trials, the 
struggles, the labours, of one man 
multiplied by millions! The rivulet 
swollen to the stream, the stream to 
the river, the river to the mighty 
ocean ! 

This idea is, so to speak, embodied 
in the great town. It assumes a 
visible and tangible shape. The units 
of the living sum are brought close 
together. The population of a county 
or a kingdom is compressed into the 
space of a few square miles. This it 
is which lends to the large city a cha- 
racter of sublimity. It is this which 
renders a residence amid all its noise 
and bustle so grateful to men of large 
and comprehensive views. It was 
this feeling which possessed Samuel 
Johnson, when he expressed his in- 
difference to the country and all its 
quiet attractions, lauded the superior 
charms of Fleet Street, and gloried 
in the full tide of human existence 
flowing through its narrow channel. 
All honour to the great lexicographer 
for the human sympathies which 
made the great metropolis so dear to 
him! and honour to all those who 
labour to make it a fit object of 
interest and attachment! 

Let us, then, consider the metro- 
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polis in this light, as the dwelling- 
place of the People,—the scene of 
their toils, and sufferings, and plea- 
sures,—their work-place, and their 
home. And again we ask, Is London 
what it ought to be? Has it been 
constructed with a view to its proper 
uses as a place of habitation? Have 
its streets been so laid out, its work- 
shops, shops, and dwellings, so con- 
structed, and its municipal laws so 
framed, as to economise to the utmost 
all those things which are most va- 
luable to its inhabitants —time, tem- 
per, money, health, and life? Have 
suitable provisions been made for the 
recreation and instruction of the peo- 
ple, for their elevation and refine- 
ment? If these questions could any 
where be answered in the affirmative, 
it ought to be in this metropolis,— 
the royal, legal, legislative, com- 
mercial, and fashionable centre of the 
United Kingdom,—the largest and 
richest city in the world,—the home 
of two millions of human beings! 
To every one of these important 
questions, the answer is an emphatic 
negative. Be it our easy task to 
prove the truth of this statement in 
all that concerns its sanitary con- 
dition. 

The leading principles which have 
been established relative to the health 
of towns are grown so familiar, that 
it is not necessary to prove them in 
this place. We shall, therefore, take 
them for granted. As a general rule, 
towns become more unhealthy as 
they increase in size. But that this 
rule is subject to exceptions, the me- 
tropolis itself is a striking proof. 
Though the largest city in the world, 
it is by no means the most un- 
healthy. Compared to the capital 
cities of the leading European states, 
it may even be pronounced healthy. 
It occupies the same place among 
them that England does among 
those nations themselves. England is 
the healthiest among leading states, as 
London is among populous capitals. 

Nay, more, if we measure the sa- 
nitary condition of the metropolis by 
the rough test of the proportion of 
deaths to the living, it will be found 
to be more favourable than that of the 
whole of Prussia, Austria, or Russia ; 
for while the metropolis sustains an 
annual loss of 25 in the thousand, 
Prussia loses 26, Austria 30, and 
Russia 36. 
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So, also, if we compare the metro- 
polis with other large English cities, 
it will be found to have a similar 
advantage in a sanitary point of view; 
for while, with its 2,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, it loses 25 in the thousand every 
year, Birmingham, with its 150,000 
inhabitants, loses 27; Manchester, 
with its 200,000, 32; and Liverpool, 
with its quarter ofa million, 35 in 
the thousand. It also enjoys a simi- 
lar superiority if compared with the 
large cities of Scotland and Ireland. 

‘The metropolis will also be found 
to hold the same favourable position 
with regard to the large towns just 
mentioned, if we employ *% standard 
of comparison of most unexception- 
able accuracy, namely, the average 
age of death, which would obtain, if 
precisely the population of London, 
with its own peculiar proportion of 
inhabitants of different ages, were 
supposed to be transferred to the 
towns in question, but to retain the 
rate of mortality at each age proper 
to those towns. From these accurate 
comparisons, the following averages 
result :— 


Metropolis ............ 29°06 


Manchester... ........... 27°37 
Birmingham .......... 26°82 
Liverpool ............ 25°07 


So that, one with another, the in- 
habitants of London live nearly one 
year and three quarters longer than 
the same population would live in 
Manchester; two and a quarter years 
longer than if it were transferred to 
Birmingham ; and as nearly as pos- 
sible, four years longer than if it 
were removed to Liverpool. Mul- 
tiply these several differences by the 
deaths taking place annually in the 
respective towns, and we have a very 
fearful sacrifice of life on the one 
hand, and a very marked advantage 
of the metropolis in a sanitary point 
of view on the other. 

London, therefore, though the 
largest city in the world, is by no 
means the most unhealthy; and if 
Englishmen could only be content to 
compare themselves and their cities 
with other people and other towns, 
they might sit down and fold their 
arms in silent and idle self-compla- 
cency. But this is not, and we trust 
never will be, the habit of English- 
men deserving of the name. Our 
standard of comparison must not be 
even the best governed, most pros- 
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perous, or most healthy among fo- 
reign states, or the most flourishing 
among modern cities. The standards 
of comparison ofa gre«t people ought 
to be, if not ideals, at least the best 
and noblest realities of ancient or 
modern times. The history of the 
past and present ought to be dili- 
gently studied, and each wholesome 
usage, whenever and wherever it ob- 
tained, be copied as nearly as is con- 
sistent with convenience ; and, ifim- 
provement be practicable, improved 
upon. 

If we may believe Herodotus and 
other ancient writers, Babylon of old 
had within its walls one hundred 
square miles of open space for exer- 
cise and recreation. The city, whieh 
was a square of fifteen miles on each 
side, had fifty streets, each 150 feet 
broad, and fifteen miles long. They 
all ran in straight lines, and crossed 
at right angles, so as to cut the 
houses into 676 squares of half a 
mile in the side. No two houses 
touched each other, or were without 
spaces between them ; and the middle 
of each square was laid out in gardens 
and pleasure grounds. Here, then, 
is an ancient city, built nearly 3000 
years ago, which may be fairly held 
up to imitation, as affording an in- 
stance of large and liberal provision 
for the exercise and recreation of its 
inhabitants, and for ensuring, by 
free external ventilation, the utmost 
possible purity of atmosphere. What 
a contrast does this mighty city of 
old form with modern London! If 
we estimate the builded area of Lon- 
don at fifteen square miles, and add 
five square miles for parks and re- 
cent additions, we have a total of 
twenty square miles, which forms 
but a fifth part of the mere exercis- 
ing ground of the inhabitants of an- 
cient Babylon. Not to pursue this 
comparison further, we insist that 
this is such a standard as we should 
always keep in view, and to which 
we should approximate as closely as 
possible. 

It is true that this metropolis 
could not, without an impossible sa- 
crifice of property, have main streets 
opened out of 150 feet in breadth, 
and inferior streets of proportionate 
width. Nor could our present sys- 
tem be so far altered, that no two 
houses should touch each other, or 
our tortuous streets be straightened 
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out, and made to cut each other at 
right angles. Nevertheless, we ma 

so far approximate to our standard, 
as that open spaces for exercise and 
recreation may be secured wherever 
the spread of buildings threatens a 
long unbroken encroachment on the 
country; the present narrow and 
winding thoroughfares may be gra- 
dually widened and straightened ; 
blind courts may be converted into 
streets; and provision be made for 
constructing all future increments 
to the giant city on a well-considered 
plan. 

As to the proper mode of lay- 
ing out those large and growing 
additions, which may be justly re- 
garded in the light of new towns, 
rather than in that of increments of 
an ancient city, we may find our 
standard and exemplar in more re- 
eent but still ancient times. The 
Romans might be our teachers in 
this matter. We are informed on 
good authority, that they were in 
the habit of regarding the construc- 
tion of a city as a great religious 
rite, justly deeming, that a proceed- 
ing in which health and life were so 
intimately concerned, had something 
sacred about it, and required to be 
set about in a solemn and thoughtful 
spirit. Accordingly they used the 
greatest circumspection in the choice 
of a site; and, under the imposing 
sanction of religious ceremonies, care- 
fully examined the livers of the ani- 
mals sacrificed upon the spot, and 
did not enter upon their work till 
they had satisfied themselves by this 
test that the water and soil were sa- 
lubrious. When the external walls 
were planned, the enclosed area was 
carefully laid out; the streets were 
arranged so as to exclude winds in- 
jurious to comfort ; and all the sewers 
and drains were well considered. 
Convenient and commanding situa- 
tions were selected for the public 
buildings ; and care was taken that 
the foundations should be adequate 
to their support. Laws were also 
enacted to prevent individuals from 
doing anything which could inter- 
fere with the public health or enjoy- 
ment. 

We must turn to a contemporary 
standard for our guidance in the 
adaptation of the existing structural 
arrangements of London, to the more 
enlightened views and wants of the 
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present period. Paris has solved the 
problem of the reconstruction of an 
ancient city, in such a manner as to 
create the least possible inconveni- 
ence and interference with property ; 
and Paris, therefore, in this, as in 
one or two other points, ought to be 
our standard and guide. The scheme 
to which we refer is as follows :— 
A comprehensive plan of the city 
accessible to the public, and approved 
and sanctioned by the municipal au- 
thorities, indicates the improved and 
widened lines of streets to which 
houses when rebuilt must conform. 
Compensation for the ground ceded 
for this widening of the streets is 
fixed by juries of “ experts ;” and we 
are told, that their mode of assess- 
ment gives rise to few complaints. 

This gradual process does not pro- 
duce such grand and striking results, 
at first, as our own more vigorous 
method of procedure ; but it has the 
great advantage of spreading the 
blessing of wide streets and relieved 
thoroughfares equally throughout 
the city, instead of creating a heap 
of ruins by dispossessing the poorer 
classes of their homes, and throwing 
them in crowds upon the already 
dense populations of the immediate 
neighbourhoods. 

Paris, again, may be cited as a fit 
model of imitation in another matter 
to which we have already referred : 
we mean the establishment ofabattoirs 
in the environs, as substitutes for the 
existing slaughter-houses which lie 
so thick about the great parent nui- 
sance of Smithfield. 

In the vital matter of a supply of 
water, we must go back again to an- 
cient Rome, and imitate in the spirit, 
if not in the exact form, of her ar- 
rangements—the city of aqueducts ; 
or, crossing the Atlantic, take instruc- 
tion from New York, with her un- 
equalled mechanical arrangements 
for pouring a river of the pure ele- 
ment in refreshing streams through 
every part of the city, for every pur- 
pose to which it can be applied. 

Thus would we make the whole 
world, and all times, ancient and 
modern, tributary to the great me- 
tropolis ; combining in her and for 
her every arrangement which expe- 
rience has shewn to be conducive to 
the health, comfort, and well-being 
of the inhabitants of cities. In this 
way only can she be made a worthy 
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centre of attraction to her own peo- 
ple, and a refiex of the humanity 
and civilisation of England. 

From the details into which we 
have just entered it will be inferred, 
that though London is undoubtedly 
the most healthy of capitals, and an 
exception to the general rule, that 
towns become more unhealthy as 
they grow larger, it owes its superi- 
ority, not to the perfection of its 
structural arrangements and sanitary 
regulations, but to the circumstance 
that all large towns, in every part of 
the world, are built on unsound prin- 
ciples, and in ignorance or forgetful- 
ness of the models of a remote anti- 
quity. In municipal laws and regu- 
lations there is no doubt that modern 
nations have very greatly degenerated, 
and that they have yet much to learn 
of that noblest of human arts and 
sciences—the art of preventing dis- 
ease and preserving health. 

The causes of the favourable sani- 
tary state of London, when compared 
to that of other large cities, are for 
the most part to be found either in 
its position or in circumstances which 
are purely accidental. Neither its 
inhabitants nor the government can 
justly claim any credit for having 
brought about its existing superi- 
ority. Its situation on the two 
banks of a large river conduces 
to health, by promoting ventilation 
and by facilitating drainage. The 
river, in fact, is a wide open space 
which cannot be built upon, and 
upon which the air is generally in 
motion; and it constitutes a large 
open sewer, in which the refuse of 
the town is diluted by so large a 
body of water as to lose all its in- 
jurious properties, except where, from 
any cause, that refuse stagnates on 
the banks. From this great natural 
drain the land upon the north rises 
at first abruptly, and then by more 
gradual ascent, to Hampstead, High- 
gate, Primrose Hill, and Pentonville ; 
on the south-east to Greenwich, 
Blackheath, and Shooters’ Hill; on 
the south-west there is also a suf- 
ficient slope, leaving only the southern 
and western parts of the metropolis 
on a level at all unfavourable to 
drainage. Westminster and South- 
wark are situated at so low a level, 
as to offer serious impediments to 
drainage ; but the greater part of the 
metropolis is probably more favour- 
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ably circumstanced, in this respect, 
than most of the large cities of Eng- 
land or of the Continent. The con- 
venience of commerce has placed 
most considerable cities on the sea- 
shore, or on the banks of rivers, but 
few have been more fortunate in the 
general disposition of their surface 
than London. Without entering into 
a description of the geological for- 
mation of the soil on which London 
stands, it may be stated, in general 
terms, to be also favourable to the 
health of its inhabitants. With con- 
siderable facilities for drainage, that 
most important operation has been 
carried out on a larger scale than in 
any other city; and though it has 
been done without much order or 
method, under the management of 
seven distinct commissions, which 
have not often acted in concert, and 
under the authority of an ancient 
act of parliament, which was adapted 
solely to the drainage of a marsh, 
the results, on the whole, have been 
beneficial, and have tended decidedly 
to the preservation of the health of 
the inhabitants. 

Another cause of the superior 
healthiness of the metropolis is the 
large space of ground which has been 
appropriated to the inhabitants, taken 
one with another, when compared to 
that which has been assigned to the 
populations of some of our own large 
cities, and to most of the continental 
towns. This fortunate result, again, 
is not to be attributed to any deli- 
berate intention of preserving the 
health of the people. It is one of the 
happy accidents of a city no longer 
enclosed within walls, and in which 
ample space has, in some way or other, 
come to be considered as a luxury by 
the rich, and wide thoroughfares as 
necessary to intercourse. ‘Ihe parts 
of the town inhabited by the poorer 
classes, and especially those most re- 
mote from the great lines of traffic, 
will gain little by a comparison with 
Birmingham, Manchester, or Liver- 
pool. Thus, if we take the total 
area of the large towns just men- 
tioned, the metropolis has 27,423 to 
the square mile, and Birmingham 
33,669; while Manchester crowds 
83,224 into the same space, and Liver- 
pool 100,899. If we take the builded 
area, however, London has about 
50,000, Manchester 100,000, and 
Liverpool 138,224 to the square mile, 
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while Birmingham has only about 
40,000 in the same space. 

London, again, as being neither 
exclusively manufacturing nor ex- 
clusively commercial, but having a 
due mixture of all classes of men 
among its inhabitants, does not suffer 
in an extreme degree from the evils 
of either system, but presents that 
average state of health due to the 
admixture of the several classes and 
ranks of men. 

Add to these causes of a good sani- 
tary condition,a high rate of wages, and 
@ consequent command of an abund- 
ance of wholesome food, good cloth- 
ing, and sufficient shelter, and facili- 
ties of amusement and recreation, 
which tend to a more moderate use 
of alcoholic liquors than obtains in 
other large towns, and we have the 
principal causes which have tended 
to render London more healthy than 
other capital cities and populous 
places. 

But, as we have already intimated, 
we ought not to be satisfied with 
comparing London with other large 
cities, and especially with such no- 
toriously unhealthy ones as those 
which we have just selected. In 
order to judge correctly of its true 
sanitary condition, we must adopt one 
of two standards of comparison,— 
the mortality which obtains in other 
towns of considerable size, not more 
favourably circumstanced than itself, 
except in points obviously admitting 
of improvement ; or that which exists 
in some neighbouring district operated 
upon by the same general influences, 
and differing only in the same man- 
ner. Now, in the year 1841, there 
were no less than thirty-seven Eng- 
lish towns, some of them of consider- 
able size, and differing widely from 
each other in soil and situation, and 
in the occupations of their inhabitants, 
in which the annual mortality did not 
exceed two in the hundred. The 
only particular likely to influence the 
health of their inhabitants, in which 
they differed from the metropolis, 
was the space that they had at their 
command, and the more perfect ex- 
ternal ventilation which naturally 
results from it. 

It is, therefore, fair to conclude 
that, by making more liberal provi- 
sion of space for the pent-up inhabit - 
ants of London, and by putting in 
force every obvious means of im- 
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provement, the annual mortality 
might be reduced to the same favour- 
able point ; a point, be it recollected, 
many degrees below that of the more 
healthy English counties, and still 
more inferior to that of healthy rural 
districts. Assuming, then, that the 
mortality of London does admit of 
being reduced to two per cent, it will 
be very easy to calculate the annual 
loss which we sustain by the neglect 
of those sanitary measures by which 
the capital admits of being placed on 
an equality with the towns to which 
we have referred. 

The annual number of deaths in 
London fluctuates according to the 
season, between about 46,000 and 
53,500. The first number of deaths 
occurred in the years 1839, 1841, and 
1842, and the last in 18338. The 
deaths in 1845 amounted to upwards 
of 48,000, and in 1846 to more than 
49,000. Allowance being made for 
increase of population, the deaths for 
the later periods will have to be 
somewhat reduced, for purposes of 
strict comparison ; but if we take the 
average of the seven years, 1838-44, 
of which 1841, the year of the cen- 
sus, was the middle term, and assume 
that the population in the first three 
years as much exceeded that of 1841 
as the population of the last three 
years fell short of it, we shall have an 
average annual mortality of 48,553 ; 
and, on the above assumption that the 
rate of mortality admits of being re- 
duced to two per cent, an annual 
waste of upwards of 10,000 lives. 
The exact number is 10,232. 

The mortality of the current year 
is high beyond example. The deaths 
in London for the first quarter 
amounted to no less than 15,289; 
the greatest recorded mortality for 
the same quarter in any previous 
year being 14,528 for 1845. The 
deaths in the second quarter were 
12,361; the greatest number previ- 
ously recorded for the same quarter 
being 11,621, in the year 1843. It 
would appear, therefore, that Lon- 
don is now suffering under an unex- 
ampled mortality, which there is too 
much reason to fear may be still 
further increased by the visitation of 
the pestilence, which is advancing 
with rapid strides, by its old familiar 
route, to add to the arguments in 
favour of a prompt and stringent 
measure of sanitary reform. 
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We believe that those who have 
given most attention to the subject of 
the public health, will not charge us 
with exaggeration if we estimate the 
average annual excess of deaths in 
the metropolis above a fair standard 
of health at upwards of 10,000, being 
nearly 200a-week, more than twenty- 
eight every day, and more than one 
an hour. So that every hour that 
strikes, tolls the knell of at least one 
victim of the fatal system of neglect 
to which we have so long struggled 
in vain to putanend. The standard 
of comparison which we have hitherto 
employed in our calculations is the 
moderate average mortality of two 
per cent, which, as we have stated, 
actually obtains in English towns of 
considerable size. The Registrar- 
general, in his return for the first 
quarter of the present year, employs, 
as his standard of comparison, the 
mortality in the Lewisham registra- 
tion district, which comprises Black- 
heath, Sydenham, Eltham, and Lew- 
isham itself; and he shews that, 
measured by this healthy standard, 
the excess of deaths in London in the 
seven years, 1838-44, was not less 
than 97,872, or 13,981 a-year; of 
which number 58,961, or 8,423 a-year, 
were under five years of age, and, 
therefore, unaffected by those un- 
wholesome occupations to which a 
part of the high mortality of adults is 
justly attributed. 

Reverting to our first moderate 
estimate of 10,000 deaths a-year over 
and above a favourable, but not ex- 
tremely low rate of mortality, we 
invite our readers to pause for a 
moment, and contemplate with us 
this fearful sacrifice of human life, 
with its melancholy accompaniment 
of equally unnecessary sickness (com- 
monly estimated at twenty-eight 
times the amount), and the sorrows 
and sufferings which sickness and 
death entail. 

If we suffered ourselves to think 
seriously on these matters,—if, as we 
are bound to do, we looked upon 
these totals not as dry figures of 
arithmetic, butas sums of which every 
unit is the life of an immortal being 
prematurely brought to a close,—we 
could not persevere in our present in- 
difference, nor our municipal and local 
authorities in their course of vexatious 
opposition. It is because we are still 
steeped in indifference, it is because 
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they have not yet abandoned their 
cruel opposition, that it behoves us 
to endeavour to place this annual 
sacrifice, of which every hour claims 
at least one victim, in the strongest 
possible light. 

Let us first suppose these 10,000 
men, women, nd children, thus wan- 
tonly destroyec instead of being 
scattered, as they are, over the wide 
area of a vast metropolis, to be 
brought into one spot, to be the in- 
habitants of a single town, and then 
to be offered up, hour by hour, amid 
the burning tortures and fierce de- 
lirium of fever, or the slow, wasting, 
sufferings of consumption, to the 
system of laissez faire, the god of our 
idolatry, till not one ofthem remained ; 
or let us suppose a town of the size 
of Livengeal, every inhabitant of 
which is delivered up once in each 
year to one unnecessary attack of 
sickness, with its burden of sorrow, 
suffering, and expense; let us view 
the matter in this light, and we must 
throw off our fatal indifference, and 
give up our most unworthy and sel- 
fish opposition. 

If this mode of representing the 
annual sacrifice of health and life fail 
of making an impression upon us, then 
let us look upon the work of de- 
struction as upon a warfare, in which 
10,000 unconscious and unwilling 
soldiers fall in a hopeless conflict with 
disease on a field without glory, and 
amid sufferings keener far than sword 
or cannon can inflict. 

It may help us to form a more 
vivid conception of the amount of 
the annual sacrifice of life in Lon- 
don, if we compare it with that which 
has taken place upon some of our 
most famous fields of battle. 

The number of killed in the battle 
of Waterloo was 3,587 ; the wounded 
amounted to 7,769; the missing to 
1656 ;— making a grand total of 
13,012 casualties. So that the num- 
ber of killed was little more than 
one-third of the annual slaughter in 
the metropolis; and all the casual- 
ties put together, fell short of the 
annual excess of deaths during the 
last seven years, according to the 
estimate of the Registrar-general. 

The impression which this sort of 
comparison is calculated to make 
may, perhaps, be strengthened if we 
take a more recent example. In the 
four great Indian battles of Moodkee, 
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Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, 
the total loss in killed was 2,133, or 
little more than a fifth of the annual 
slaughter in London; the wounded 
were 5,330, or about half that annual 
sacrifice ; and the total of killed and 
wounded 7,463, being considerably 
less than the yearly excess—above 
two per cent—in the most healthy of 
the seven years to which we have 
referred. According to the more 
liberal estimate of the Registrar-gene- 
ral, the deaths in these great battles 
would be somewhat less than one- 
seventh ; the wounded, more than a 
third ; and the kiiled and wounded, 
taken together, upwards of one-half 
the excess of deaths taking place 
every year in London. 

It is not pretended that this com- 
parison is in all points exact and 
fair. The slaughter on the field of 
battle is an affair of hours or days, 
that which has the wide metropolis 
for its theatre extends over an entire 
year. The comparison is intended 
to apply solely to the extent of the 
sacrifice, for the slaughter of the 
battle-field seemed better calculated 
to arrest attention than any other 
form of wholesale destruction. It 
might not, perhaps, be uninteresting 
or useless to point out other differ- 
ences besides that of time. The sol- 
dier’s battle is fought by men hired 
to do that work of blood, and enter- 
ing upon the career of an honour- 
able protession with their eyes open. 
With comparatively few exceptions, 
too, they are men without wives and 
families, and whose death entails the 
minimum of sorrow, suffering, and 
expense on the community; but in 
this fierce and fatal battle with dis- 
ease, the motley group of warriors 
enter upon the inglorious and un- 
paid conflict with an unseen enemy 
—if not against their will, at least 
without their consent—and their 
death inflicts the greatest possible 
amount of sorrow and suffering on 
others, and on the community a 
a total of expense. 

ould that by these, or any com- 
parisons, we could succeed in arous- 
ing the people of this country from 
their present indifference! They have 
been told, over and over again, that 
typhus fever is more fatal than the 
sword of the enemy, but still they 
cannot be induced to take those steps 
which may banish this ever-present 
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foe. They have become so accus- 
tomed to this civil warfare that they 
scarcely heed it; and the friends of 
sanitary improvement are beginning 
to hail the threatened approach of 
the cholera, in the hope that the in- 
vasion of a strange and mysterious 
enemy may strike them with that 
salutary terror which our own fami- 
liar pestilence fails to inspire. 

But we must not satisfy ourselves 
with the general statement we have 
made, that the metropolis loses every 
year from 10,000 to nearly 14,000 lives 
over and above those which would pe- 
rish in the common course of nature, 
were sound sanitary measures in uni- 
versal operation. It will be both 
interesting and instructive to examine 
the several districts of the metropo- 
lis, with a view to determine the 
seats of that excessive mortality ; for 
it may happen that there are parts 
of this great city which are in a 
peculiar manner fatal to the health 
and lives of the inhabitants, and on 
which it will be both just and expe- 
dient to fix the charge of the neglect 
that has occasioned that result. 

The Registrar-general, in his Re- 
port for the first quarter of the pre- 
sent year, presents us with a valuable 
table, in which the number of deaths 
at the several periods of life out of 
1000 living at those periods, is given 
for the several registration districts 
of the metropolis. Taking the period 
from birth to. five years as on the 
whole the best test, we shall be able 
to throw the several districts of the 
metropolis into three classes —the 
healthiest, the medium, and the un- 
healthiest—and thus to form a very 
fair estimate of their relative sani- 
tary condition. 

The healthy class, comprising the 
districts in which the deaths among 
female children do not exceed 70 
in the 1000, consists of the registra- 
tion districts of Lewisham; Hamp- 
stead; Hackney and Camberwell ; 
Wandsworth and Islington; Poplar 
and Greenwich. 

The medium class, in which the 
deaths range from 70 to 90 per 1000, 
comprises (we place them as before, 
in the order of their healthiness, be- 
ginning with the most healthy) New- 
ington; St. Pancras; Kensington, 
Chelsea, and Stepney ; Lambeth ; City 
of London; St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and Shoreditch; Bethnal 
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Green; Rotherhithe; Clerkenwell ; 
and the Strand, Bermondsey, and 
Marylebone. 

The unhealthy class, in which the 
deaths are from 90 to 109 per 1000 
(arranged as before, i.e. beginning 
with the most healthy), consists of 
Holborn and St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields ; St. James, Westminster, and 
St. Luke’s; St. Margaret, Westmin- 
ster; St. George’s-in-the-East; St. 
George’s, Southwark ; Whitechapel ; 
St. Saviour and St. Olave; East and 
West London; and St. Giles. 

A glance at these instructive groups 
will shew what are the districts least 
and most fatal to health and life, and 
least and most in need of sanitary 
improvement. The healthy districts 
are the thinly peopled and half-rural 
environs of London ; the medium dis- 
tricts consist, as might be expected, 
of a mixed group of out-lying pa- 
rishes, in which the density of popu- 
lation is not carried to a very ex- 
treme point, such as Newington, St. 
Pancras, Kensington, Chelsea, Step- 
ney, Bermondsey, and Rotherhithe ; 
and the fashionable parishes of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and Mary- 
lebone. The unheulthy class contains 
almost all those districts which any 
man of observation would point out 
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as being most densely peopled and 
most neglected. It is not to be won- 
dered at that St. Giles should close 
the list, or that the parts of the me- 
— which have been pointed out 
as lying lowest, and being least sus- 
ceptible of efficient drainage, namely, 
Southwark and Westminster, should 
be found to figure in this group of most 
unhealthy districts. The noisy and 
busy parish of Marylebone, as might 
naturally be anticipated, does not 
hold a very favourable position, for 
it stands with Bermondsey on the 
verge of the unhealthiest group; and 
the aristocratic region of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, is exactly on a level 
with the plebeian district of Shore- 
ditch. East and West London stand 
where the loud boastings of the City 
would lead us to expect them—in a 
position only more favourable than 
that congenial abode of the Irish, St. 
Giles. 

The general and broad inference 
to be drawn from a careful study of 
these facts is, that the mortality is 
greatest in those districts which are 
most crowded. Thus, if we take the 
first and last of each of the three 
groups, and compare their area with 
their population, we have the follow- 
ing striking result :-— 


Registration Population Deaths per 1000 females 
strict. to an acre. under five years. 
St. Giles peenenesoe BED  snusowavecusacep 109 
ED visu ees ak anne DE. as beuonedesousas 91 
St. Marylebone .......... De cncccccccscesses 85 
POUR schcctsccacee Oe is 70 
ED Gs keckbasecdss Oe dkasussabkbonses 65 
Lewisham ...... less than 1 47 


Over-crowding, then, is the great 
concomitant and cause of the mor- 
tality of the most unhealthy parts of 
London,—over-crowding of streets— 
over-crowding of houses — over- 
crowding of rooms, shops, and work- 
shops ; and that over-crowding, itself 
the parent of so much disease, des- 
titution, and demoralisation, is the 
child of that cruel system of laissez 
Jaire, against which we must raise 
our voice, till every hovel in the land 
echoes back the cry. Men cannot 
live under the tyranny of perpetual 
negligence. There is no help for 
them but in the liberty of stringent 
laws. This nuisance of over-crowding 
must be abated, before we can ho 
to see any real improvement in the 
physical or moral condition of the 


people. But—mockery of mockeries ! 
cruelty of cruelties!-- we not only 
do not take any steps to mitigate this 
fearful evil, but, under pretence of 
improving the thoroughfares of the 
metropolis, we destroy the dwellings 
of the poor by thousands, without 
making any sort of provision for their 
accommodation. We give facilities 
to carts and horses, but as to human 
beings, they may find house-room 
where they can. We don’t build 
houses for the poor. We leave that 
to chance, and the tender mercies of 
supply and demand. We build pri- 
sons and workhouses. That is the 
only architecture worthy of a nation. 
As to the habitations of the poor, 
they are beneath our notice. But 
if our system had happened to be @ 
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different one,—if it had only occurred 
to us to enact, that for every third 
or fourth-class hovel destroyed by 
a metropolitan improvement a real 
house must previously be built on 
the nearest available space, and that, 
till this preliminary was arranged, 
carts and horses, cabs and carriages, 
might twist and crowd through the 
crooked thoroughfares as they would, 
we should have done more than all 
the charities or joint-stock companies, 
with all their zeal and energy, will 
effect for half-a-century to come. 
We should have called into existence 
real houses enough to have shamed 
all the pigsties in London into the 
occasional use of whitewash, and a 
moderate outlay on the means of 
decency and comfort. 

The most cursory inspection, how- 
ever, of the table to which we have 
just referred, must convince us that 
over-crowding is not the sole evil to 
be corrected, ere the metropolis can 
attain to a good sanitary condition ; 
and that a neglect on the part of the 
authorities, on whom the duty of 
widening our thoroughfares has de- 
volved, to provide accommodation 
for the ejected tenantry of that hard 
landlord, the Public, is not the only 
act of omission of which the eflects 
are traceable in the figures of the 
Registrar-general. The over-crowd- 
ing has many unwholesome conco- 
mitants, which account for a great 
part of its fatal consequences. In 
those densely peopled districts, every 
act of negligence which authority can 
commit is brought to bear on the 
unhappy inhabitants. The Com- 
missioners of Sewers, the Commis- 
sioners of Paving, and the Scaven- 
gers forget and neglect them, and 
the Water-Companies are not re- 
quired to supply them with water, 
except after the fashion of cab- 
stands, by stand- pipes in the courts 
and alleys pouring forth a slen- 
der stream for an hour or two 
three times a-week. With lanes, 
alleys, and courts, built without a 
plan, and houses without a purpose, 
—the victims of universal neglect,— 
a prey to every species of physical 
corruption, who can be surprised to 
hear that those to whom the means 
of decency, comfort, and health, have 
been denied, should sink to the low- 
est depths of misery and degradation, 
and that these scenes of filth should 
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become hot-beds of disease, and 
haunts of crime? We will not of- 
fend the taste and delicacy of our 
readers by descriptions of these mi- 
serable abodes of miserable men. 
Some items of the description, indeed, 
are too gross for ears polite ; but if 
any of our readers doubt our state- 
ments, the pages of the Reports of the 
Sanitary Commission are open to 
them, and the publications which are 
daily issuing from the press will en- 
lighten them. Nor let our fashion- 
able readers suppose that these scenes 
are only to be found in the low neigh- 
bourhoods of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
or St. George’s-in-the-East. They 
bask under the very shadows of the 
cathedral and the palace. They are 
profusely scattered, in all their fes- 
tering foulness, through the aristo- 
cratic parishes of St. George, Hano- 
ver Square; St. James, Westmin- 
ster ; and the best parts of St. Mary- 
lebone. A stone slung at hazard 
from any one of our most fashionable 
thoroughfares would scarcely fail to 
reach them. But for the sound of 
your own carriage-wheels, and the 
noisy hubbub of your fashionable 
frivolities, you might almost hear the 
mutterings of the fever patient, or 
the moanings of the consumptive ; 
and, but for a narrow screen of shops 
or houses, your own eyes might see 
the things we speak of. Nay, we 
are not sure that such scenes are not 
nearer to you still, as any man of 
moderate means, who has sought for 
a really decent habitation in your 
fashionable neighbourhoods, could 
easily testify ; and the records of the 
Fever Hospital would, if we mistake 
not, prove that the basements of 
houses of the best exterior are not 
altogether guiltless of breeding and 
nursing pestilence. We would accuse 
you, if we could, of indifference to 
what is going on about you ; but the 
condition of the streets in which you 
live, and of the houses which you 
yourselves inhabit, absolves you from 
every charge but that of ignorance. 
But as the palace of our queen has 
been built upon a swamp, and in the 
lowest level of the lowest district of 
London, you do but follow the fa- 
shion if your own abodes are not 
models of wholesomeness. We trust 
that the Sanitary Commission will 
not confine their inquiries or their 
teachings to the hovels of the poor. 
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The so-called houses of the rich—or, 
at least, of the professional and mer- 
cantile class—might be inspected with 
great advantage, and would figure 
pleasantly in a Sanitary Report. 

Let us hope that these things have 
had their day, and that history will re- 
cord to our honour that, after having 
for about ten years written much 
and talked more about the necessity 
of doing something for the health of 
the people, and having bandied the 
matter about in speeches from the 
throne, debates in the legislature, and 
abortive acts of parliament; and en- 
countered and tired out the opposition 
of parish vestries, local boards, and 
irresponsible commissions; we were 
permitted at length, about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, to give an 
authoritative definition of a house; 
and that thereupon the era of house- 
building did commence in earnest, 
and the people at large were suffered 
to enjoy the same privilege which 
the more intelligent among our 
agriculturists have long awarded to 
their cattle. 

Let us hope, too, that the same 
veracious chronicler will set forth 
how, about this time, John Bull, 
awaking like a giant from a dreamy 
sleep, became conscious, all at once, 
of the barbarisms by which he 
had surrounded himself, and of the 
barbarities which he had uncon- 
sciously perpetrated ; how he began 
to look upon the smoking factory and 
steamer as a waste of fucl and an 
intolerable nuisance ; on the manure 
of our towns thrown into the sea as 
a virtual destruction of his children’s 
{cod ; on the cattle-market, the grave- 
yard, the slaughter-house, the lay- 
stall, and the offensive manufactory, 
planted in the midst of a crowded 
population, as worthy of the times of 
gross and unlettered ignorance ; how 
he determined to display that vigour 
which he had hitherto exercised 
solely on the battle-field, or on his 
own peculiar element, against the 
domestic foes who had combined to 

ison and oppress his children; and 

ow he had laughed to scorn and put 
to flight the aiders and abettors of 
“ local self-government,” consolidated 
the “heptarchy of foul waters,” routed 
the paving-boards, controlled the 
water-companies, and brought about 
that much-desired union of centralis- 
ation and parochialism, under whose 
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enlightened and vigilant sway so 
many blessings had been conferred 
upon the nation. 

From this period of time we are 
convinced that history will date the 
commencement of England’s real 
prosperity. Taking a large and com- 
prehensive view of the acts and 
principles of a bygone age, she will 
pronounce the one to be the rude 
efforts of uninstructed and undis- 
ciplined vigour, or the happy ac- 
cidents which strew the path even 
of thoughtless negligence, and the 
other as the warm impulses of a 
generous spiritawaiting the correction 
of a more mature experience. The 
charities which, in innocent self- 
satisfaction, had been paraded be- 
fore the world as evidence of a rare 
humanity, will then appear in their 
true colours as the offspring of a 
listless indifference, which could only 
be moved by the contemplation of 
its own inevitable results ; the alms- 
giving, which had grown into a huge 
system of temptation to the worthless 
and encouragement to the idle, will 
be recognised as the mere letter of 
the divine law, of which prevention 
is the spirit ; and the gigantic system 
of compulsory charity, which diverts 
the wages of labour into the hands 
of idleness, and holds forth a per- 
petual temptation to the neglect of 
the duties of kindred and relation- 
ship, will be acknowledged on all 
hands to have been based upon a 
principle which Christianity never 
recognised, and which is directly op- 
posed to the teaching of an inspired 
apostle. In place of the doctrine 
that no man shall be permitted to 
starve, and the cruel tyranny which 
pronounces that all men, without 
distinction of character or conduct, 
have a claim on the fruits of other 
men’s industry, will be substituted 
those acts of prevention and foresight 
which will make the want of the ne- 
cessaries of life an event so rare, that 
the spontaneous charity of a small 
fraction of the people will be amply 
sufficient to meet every real case of 
destitution ; for though we are taught 
on authority we dare not question, 
that “the poor shall never cease out 
the land,” we are nowhere taught 
that their number does not admit of 
being reduced from millions to 
thousands. 

For our own part, we are cone 
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fident that the only sure way to 
bring the present appalling mass of 
destitution and crime within rea- 
sonable and manageable limits, is by 
the universal practice of simple and 
well-considered measures of preven- 
tion, and by the gradual, and ulti- 
mately complete, disuse of all mea- 
sures of pennant which are not 
properly the province of the State, 
and not the highest privilege or 
function even of the Church. 

Sanitary Reform, which is alone 
capable of achieving these great 
results, is, from first to last, a 
grand scheme of preventive charity ; 
a practical application, on a large 
scale, of the soundest principles of 
humanity and economy. It is nei- 
ther the dream of an enthusiast nor 
the panacea of a quack. Its plans 
are too sober for the one, too multi- 
farious for the other. It opens the 
view of a new moral world through 
the agency of a physical reformation. 
It dispenses the pure elements of 
nature by the best contrivances of 
man’s ingenuity, and proclaims a 
universal equality in the enjoyment 
of air, light, and water. It deals 
chiefly with the town, because the 
town stands most in need of improve- 
ment, and is most likely to influence 
the country by its example; and it 
looks with peculiar interest to this 
great and growing metropolis, as the 
best teacher and exemplar of physical 
improvement, as the centre from 
which England best fulfils her mis- 
- of teaching the nations how to 
ive. 

The object of the sanitary move- 
ment may be summed up in a few 
words,—a sewer in every street 
of every town and village; a drain 
for every house; a constant and 
unlimited supply of good water to 
every family ; pure air at any cost ; 
the application of the refuse of towns 
to the purposes of agriculture ; and, 
lastly, to secure these blessings, the 
remoyal of every impediment, phy- 
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sical and moral, and the destruction 
or reconstruction of every form of 
local administration which does not 
work well towards these righteous 
ends. 

That the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis ought not to be excluded from 
a participation in these good things, 
no one will be bold enough to deny ; 
that they can miss them, if they are 
only true to themselves, no one will 
believe; that the Sanitary Commis- 
sion will ably plead their cause, we 
cannot suffer ourselves to doubt ; and 
we are sure that the government is 
sincerely desirous of conferring upon 
them the benefit of a good sanitary 
measure. ‘lhere will be some local 
resistance to overcome; but we think 
that we see signs of repentance in 
— where the outcry against 

ord Morpeth’s Bill was loudest, 
and some slight misgiving, which 
may ripen into a wholesome scep- 
ticism, as to the virtues of unmiti- 
gated local self-government. If 
this repentance and this misgiving 
really exist, the revelations of the 
new Sanitary Commission cannot fail 
of giving strength to these feelings. 
But if, unhappily, we are mistaken, 
and the old opposition to Sanitary 
Reform is to be revived, let no one 
forget at what cost of health, life, 
and money the luxury of resistance 
must be purchased. Ten thousand 
lives, a quarter of a million cases of 
unnecessary sickness, and waste or 
misapplication of some three millions 
of money, is the heavy tax which 
the inhabitants of London will be 
called upon to pay every year to 
parochial perverseness and municipal 
mismanagement. Let the rate-payers 
look to it. We are pleading their 
cause. Let the working-classes lay 
it to heart, for they may rest assured 
that they are more interested in Sa- 
nitary Reform than in any or all of 
the nostrums with which political 
quacks love to perplex and tantalize 
them. 
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RECENT POETRY 3; LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC.* 


Tue condition of English poetry is 
not unlike the old oak, with its rich 
drapery of ivy, that weaves a natural 
sun-blind before our window. At 
this moment it is very agreeable to 
sit and trace out their points of 
analogy, while the green light che- 
quers the paper we write on with 
the small images of leaves, and the 
woods behind are growing red, as the 
breast of the robin that loves them 
so dearly. It is a season and hour 
for a painter. Every now and then 
a soft gleam, mild and golden as 
autumnal mornings and afternoons 
alone bestow, sheds a wavering lustre 
down the gnarled stem, spotting it 
over with restless patches and 
stains,— 

‘There through the trunks, with moss 

and lichens white, 

The sunshine darts its interrupted light.’’ 


But the beauty is always coming 
and going; and boughs and ivy no 
sooner sparkle, than they sink back 
into dalow. We recognise in this 
tree an emblem of the imaginative 
faculty, under its present develope- 
ment. We are fallen upon the 
autumn-time of fancy. Poetry has 
its root deep as ever in the national 
heart. The trunk, torn and coloured 
by all weathers, is still unshaken ; 
its umbrageous branches still pour 
the life of verdure and bloom along 
the remotest vein of the leaf. But 
the ripening sun of vivid invention 
is faint and dim. There is no broad 
illumination, casting far and wide a 
circular splendour over the common 
paths and dwellings of men, such as 
was thrown by Shakspeare, Milton, 
or even Dryden and Pope. Occa- 
sional flashes break out; but they 
are only spots of light, staining the 
tree, and quickly melting away into 
gloom. It might be vain toil to 
speculate upon the causes that re- 
press the grow.h and diffusion of 
poetical sentiment amongst us. 
Arnold, an acute, if a prejudiced 
observer, used to say that he stood 
amazed at the utter want of fancy 


and intellectual sensibility in the 
larger number of boys, unable in 
the least to comprehend Homer and 
Virgil, or to follow out those graphic 
touches which to active minds sug- 
gest so many pictures. Perhaps he 
furnishes in another place a satis- 
factory explanation of the difficulty. 
They do not feel, because their ig- 
norance supplies them with no asso- 
ciation. ‘Taste is indeed, in some 
measure, an instinct, drawing its 
keen and enlarged perception and 
enjoyment from cultivation and dili- 
gence. It is an accumulation of 
notices—a long course of compara- 
tive anatomy. What may be called 
the literary qualities of the mind are 
those which, in the education of 
young persons, appear now chiefly to 
be neglected. Mere teaching abounds. 
The art of dwarfing trees flourishes 
and spreads. Turnham Green and 
Kennington make a large show of 
pots. No Chinaman visiting England 
could return Mr. Fortune’s compli- 
ment, that, during all his wanderings 
in the land of Confucius, he never 
saw one native engaged in reading. 
But the learning is seldom poured 
through the right channel ; or, rather, 
the banks of the stream are not 

roperly planted. The mental frame 
is shaped and braced on one side. 

In this general squalidness and 
decay of our poetical architecture, all 
lovers of the beautiful and solemn in 
art travel back, with affectionate 
reverence, into the monumental re- 
mains of ancient days. The work- 
manship of mouldering hands be- 
comes more dear. The death of the 
builder consecrates the temple. Even 
the weather-stains upon the old 
palaces of thought shed over them a 
more touching charm. The un- 
finished or mutilated poem shares in 
the pathetic romance of the shattered 
castle or crumbling abbey. Wreaths 
of ancient memories, most clasping 
and imperishable of ivies, cluster 
round every gate of imagery, carved 
by the cunning finger of genius. 


* 1. Poems from Eastern Sources, by R. Chenevix Trench. London, Moxon. 
2. Mary Tudor, an Historical Drama, by Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. London, 


Pickering. 


3. Cicero, a Drama, by the Author of Moile’s State Trials. London, Simpkin 


and Marshall. 
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The loving eye gazes into the depth 
of the epic or the drama, through 
the broken verse or chorus, as into a 
cathedral aisle or a castle court, from 
a decaying window. Every object 
has a peculiar fascination,— 
**Apparet domus intus, et atria longa 
patescunt, 
Apparent Priami, et veterum penetralia 
regum.”” 


Partaking of this affection, we are 
nevertheless ready and anxious to 
welcome every offering of sincere 
and thoughtful talent, educating it- 
self among the old, that it may bring 
heat and glory and fruitfulness to 
what is new. The little volume of 
Mr. Trench belongs to this small 
catalogue. If we speak freely of 
what seem to us to be its errors, 
it is only because we admire its 
spirit and respect the writer. And 
in the first place, the verbal con- 
struction of the poems is, to our 
eye and ear, frequently intricate and 
faulty. There is a constant effort 
towards introducing what a contem- 
porary of Shakspeare called the 
scabrousness of our elder literature. 
It is curious to remark how widely, 
and in what diversified channels, this 
unfortunate affectation is spreading 
among us. It may be some of the 
fruits of archwological vagabondism. 
An advertisement recently appeared 
from one of those schools for “big 
boys,” which are now known as “Col- 
leges” and the masters as “ Princi- 
pals,” requiring the services of a 
resectable person to look after the 
scullions and cheapen the dinners. 
It might have been supposed that a 
steward would have een fully com- 
petent to those duties. No. A 
“mancrpLe” is demanded for the 
educational cupboard. In the same 
spirit, a consi hotel can only be 
regulated by a “CHAMBERLAIN.” 
Of course Mr. Trench is above the 
drivel of such vanities; but in- 
directly he supports them. He 
brings the folly into repute, as a bad 
neighbourhood gets a decent name 
by one or two respectable inhabit- 
ants: he gives them a character. 
He is fond of introducing obsolete 
words, or of assigning a forced signi- 
fication to those already in use. His 
prose, in many respects so excellent, 
is similarly corrupted. But vur il- 
lustration should be taken from the 
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resent volume. In the “ Steadfast 

rince” (p. 168), the eye is caught 
- detained by the following 
ines :— 


“‘ Two hours or more before the spring 
of day, 

As I within me mused how poor and leer 

This world i 


We conclude that leer is em- 
ployed in the sense of empty, which 
appears to be the only epithet suit- 
able to the sentiment. But this is 
quite conjectural. Shakspeare has 
the word in As You Like Jt, though 
with altogether a different meaning. 
“Tt pleases him to call you so, but 
he has a Rosalind of a better deere 
than you,”—z. e. complexion. 

It was an admirable remark of a 
great master of language, who cannot 
be accused of undervaluing antiquity 
ether by precept or example, that 
“@man coins not a new word with- 
out some peril and less fruit: for if 
it happen to be received, the praises 
are but moderate; if refused, the 
scorn is assured.” The writer was 
Ben Jonson. He points out with what 
care, and caution, and wise frugality, 
Virgil—enamoured as he was of the 
elder Muses—always copies their out- 
ward costume and gesture. In him 
we rarely meet with agudi and pictdi. 
There is no Elizabethan ruffle in his 
nineteenth century. All these imi- 
tations of the fringes and outside of 
antiquity are idle. They are more 
—they are unjust. They give us 
the grotesque countenances of the 
cathedral roof or stall, without the 
gorgeous perspective of the choir ; 
the unearthly sheep of St. Peter, 
without the purple raiment, and the 
glory round the saint and martyr. 
This is the worst kind of antiquarian- 
ism; it fills the cabinet, not with 
gold, but rust. There is no limit to 
these verbal innovations, if once “au- 
thority” is to be a sufficient certifi- 
cate. A sack of such coinage may 
be collected from the poetical purses 
of the seventeenth century. Drayton, 
the fanciful and elegant, frequently 
employs “ noonsted” in the sense of 
noon; but what benefit would arise 
to any modern poem from the re- 
vival? ‘ Belike,” for “ perhaps,” is 
found inthe prose-writers, as well as 
poets, of the golden age ; in Hooker, 
Shakspeare, Raleigh, Bacon, and 
Milton. But why not stick to the 
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modern? We have no design upon 
the capital of ornamental language. 
Enlarge it as much as possible. Beau- 
tify it with Greek or Latin deriva- 
tives, as Jeremy Taylor has done by 
the introduction of such words as 
aureate. Go back to the wells of 
English :—We exclaim with Pope, 
‘Command old words that long have 
slept to wake, 
Words that wise Bacon or great Raleigh 
spake.”’ 

The most precious relics are to be 
sought in the still burial-ground of 
Genius ; reverently open the sepul- 
chres, and try the bows and spears 
that have been interred with the 
conquerors. But be sure to seek out 
the princes of literature ; and do not 
be busy in digging up only the beg- 
gars. Put no coin into circulation, 
simply because the superscription is 
worn out. The picture has small 
claims on our admiration, of which the 
interest resides in the decay of the 
canvass. 

The origin of these revivals is 
easily discovered. It springs from a 
wish of imparting elevation to the 
style, and of removing it from every- 


day language. This has always been 
the ruining blemish of Spanish liter- 
ature. Every writer struggles to say 


* Wordsworth is a master of the contrary art. 


simplest. 
the comprehension of a child :— 


** Behold her single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
eaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago ? 
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what he has to say, as nobody else 
would say it. There is no shoe, but 
a cothurnus. Hay is tossed with 
a sceptre, and the starved flock of 
sheep are huddled into a shed to the 
sound of a trumpet. Hallam distin- 
guishes this manner aptly enough, 
by observing of those who adopt it, 
that they deviate from the trodden 
paths in a wider curve than good 
taste permits. Such is the estilo culto 
of Gongora and our own Cowley ; 
and the curious feature of the ab- 
surdity is the patience necessary to 
acquire a proficiency in it. The tree- 
animals of the Chinese are of the 
same class. There is ingenious fancy 
in both, laboriously misapplied ; the 
principle of verdure and fruitfulness 
gradually wasted and worn out.* 
We have considered it our duty to 
protest against the system, adopted 
by this ingenious writer, of reviving 
antiquated words and modes of ex- 
pression, not in themselves beautiful 
or significant. We are obliged to 
extend the objection to his metrical 
reformations, as being for the most 
rt unsuccessful. They are of two 
inds; (1.) An attempt to naturalise 
the structure of the Eastern Ghazel ; 
and (2.) To familiarise our ears with 
what is called ussonant rhyme. We 


His most beautiful poems are the 


Look at these verses from the ‘‘ Solitary Reaper ;’’— every word is within 


Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, or may be again ? 


Whate’er the theme the Maiden sung, 
As if her song would have no ending, 

I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending ;— 

I listened motionless and still ; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more.’’ 


It will be seen that every word in this quotation may be understood by a very 
young child. The language of Nursery Rhymes is not more easy and intelligible. Fine 


thoughts make simple language; the heat and brightness disperse the shadow. 
hard words will still carry the palm from the many. 


voice printed and made readable. 


But 
It is the mob-orator’s loud 


We met with an amusing instance the other day, 


in a writer of the last century, who ventures to observe, that one page of the Rambler 
contains as much thought and genius as six of the Spectator; the truth being the 
exact converse, as even the warmest admirers of Johnson would admit: the natural- 
ness and grace of Addison take off the eye from his dignity and stature. Johnson 
himself was singularly alive to the beauty of Addison’s prose. He said once in con- 
versation, —‘‘ It is wonderful that there is such a proportion of bad papers in the half 
of the work which was not written by Addison ; for there was ail the world to wriie 
that half, yet not half of that is half as good !”’ 
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shall say a word of each. Of the 
former, the author remarks :— 


** According to the laws of the Ghazel, 
the two first lmes must rhyme, and then 
this rhyme repeats itself in the second 
line of each succeeding couplet, which is, 
in fact, a new stanza, till the end of the 
poem,—the termination of the first line 
in each of these following couplets being 
left free. This single rule of the one re- 
peated line being observed, the Ghazel 
admits otherwise of the greatest possible 
variety ; it may be composed in short 
trochaics, in longer or shorter iambics, 
or, in fact, in lines of whatsoever length 
or arrangement of syllables the poet 
will.” 

We give the best specimen of this 
kind which the book contains. The 
thought is very pretty, and flows 
into the mould much better than 
might have been expected; but our 
objection to the shape is unaltered :— 


‘¢ What is the good man and the wise ? 
Ofttimes a pearl which none doth prize ; 


Or jewel rare, which men account 
A common pebble, and despise. 


Set forth upon the world’s bazaar, 
It mildly gleams, but no one buys. 


Till it in anger Heaven withdraws 
From the world’s undiscerning eyes ; 


And in its shell the pearl again, 
And in its mine the jewel, lies.’’—P. 90. 


The specimens of unrhymed verse 
satisfy us less even than the Ghazel. 
The reader scarcely knows whether 
he has got before him prose or verse, 
when he meets with such a measure 
as this :— 


** Many beauteous spots the earth 
Keepeth yet—but brighter, fairer 
Did that long-lost Eden shew 
Than the loveliest that remaineth,’’ &c. 


And so on for a hundred lines. The 


author gives this account of his sys- 
tem :— 


‘““T may just observe, that this poem is 
an attempt—lI will confess a most unsuc- 
cessful one—to write English verse in the 
Spanish assonant rhyme, of which the 
principle is, that words are considered to 
rhyme which have the same vowel-sounds, 
though the consonants are different : thus, 
angel and raiment, having the same vowel 
sounds, @ e, are perfect assonant rhymes. 
As in the Persian Ghazel, there is but 
one rhyme running through the whole 
poem, and in this all the alternate lines, 
beginning with the second, terminate ; 
and, of course, the rhythmical effect of 
the poem is to be judged, not by any 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. CCXV. 
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half-dozen: lines apart, but by the total 
impression which the whole Poem continu- 
ously read leaves on the ear.’’—P. 237. 


‘We must take leave to say, that 
the effect of a long poem composed 
in this style, and continuously read 
—no matter what the genius of the 
author be—would be fatal to its re- 
membrance. There is no denying the 
fact, that the deepest slumber must 
follow. The only chance of escape 
would be in treating it like an —. 
pipe, and passing it with a whiff to 
one’s neighbour. It has not any ad- 
vantage or beauty of which our ear 
is conscious. It is not a new stop in 
the Parnassian organ, but a rumble 
in the pipes. Ifthe assonant rhyme 
be more grateful to Spanish taste, 
the reason may be found in the dif- 
ference of the language. Even in 
Spain the practice has not great an- 
tiquity to recommend it. Lord Hol- 
land dated its introduction from the 
close of the sixteenth century. It is 
certain that in the old Spanish ro- 
mance the rhymes are almost always 
consonant or real. 

Whatever be the defects or in- 
firmities of rhyme, in small poems 
its presence seems to be indispensable. 
It is the feather to the wing. Sis- 
mondi has a graceful remark. He 
sees in rhyme an appeal to our me- 
mory and expectations. It not only 
awakens feelings already experienced, 
but a desire for new. It increases 
the significance of sounds, and gives 
a colour to words. It was very well 
for Roscommon, himself recommend- 
ing his slip-shod criticisms by the 
clatter of rhyme, to deal it very hard 
blows, and to wish to live long enough 
to see it cast away from the English 
language, then to appear in all its 
Roman majesty. This is nonsense. 
In the old heroic verse of Dryden 
it may now be viewed, in its full 
proportions and elegance of strength. 
‘There we learn what it is to build the 
lofty rhyme. Crowe, once the taste- 
ful Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
expressed his belief that the metrical 
irregularity of Scott was debasing the 
dignity of the historical harp. In 
Marmion, especially, he saw its ab- 
solute incongruity with the subject. 
He thought a hero as much lowered 
by having his deeds celebrated in 
verse of four feet, as if his stature 
were poetically reduced to those 
humb!e dimensions. Unquestionably 
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there is in this measure a want of 
stateliness and impression: it is the 
utterance of the gay, the descriptive, 
the amatory, or the burlesque; of 
Prior or Butler, not of Spenser; of 
Ralph, not Achilles. At the same 
time we cannot agree with Gold- 
smith, that the irregularity ever 
“hurts” the ear. And in Milton’s 
exquisite lyrics, where he objects to 
its introduction, the effect is most 
delightful, and could scarcely have 
been produced by any other strain of 
music. It has a clear, unwrinkled 
look, as if every note gushed from 
the clear throat. How it laughs at 
the difficulty of Boileau, choosing a 
rhyme for his second line before he 
wrote out the first ! 

It is worth while remarking, that 
metrical innovations have rarely been 
successful. They failed in France 
and Italy, as well as in our own 
country. JIodelle, Passerat, Rapin, 
in the former, and Tolommei, with 
his learned brethren, in the latter, 
quickly passed into oblivion. Among 
ourselves, the friendly hand of Spen- 
ser could not help over the gulf the 
halting sapphics of Sidney. We 
are not unacquainted with the high 
authorities against us on this subject. 
Goldsmith attributed the failure of 
Sidney to no defect or imperfection 
in the scheme, but to want of taste 
and determination in the public. He 
even professes to have found speci- 
mens of English hexameters and sap- 
phics so happily composed, as to be 
not less agreeable to the ear than the 
works of Virgil, Anacreon, or Horace. 
Goldsmith had not very abundant 
opportunities of forming his judg- 
ment. In his day, the unrhymed 
verse of any other kind than the 
dramatic or epic was not common. 
Milton's translation of Horace’s ode 
to Pyrrha, Collins’s address to the 
Evening, and a trifle by one of the 
Wartons, were his chief subjects. 
The first he thought unworthy of 
the universal admiration it had gained. 
The lines of Collins are, as he says, 
much more beautiful ; but the ques- 
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tion of the versification is not affected 
by their merit. And even the ex- 
quisite grace of this most lamented 
of poets might have been heightened 
by verbal concord. We should have 
liked his bells better if they had 
chimed. Goldsmith, while asserting 
the capacity of the English tongue to 
adapt itself with delight to classic 
measures, has unconsciously betrayed 
the secret of its ill fortune in the 
attempt. “ The Greek and Latin 
languages, in being copious and duc- 
tile, are susceptible of a vast variety 
of cadences, which the living lan- 
guages will not admit."* How 
strange that the accomplished writer 
did not see the fatal bearing of his 
own criticism! That winding flow 
of the poetical stream, 


‘* Ambiguo lapsu refluitque fluitque,’’ 


which affects us so pleasingly in Ho- 
mer and Virgil, is not to be obtained 
in our uncouther language. Nash 
said, with great point, of the hexa- 
meter, that our “ speech is too craggy 
for him to set his plough in.” In 
our elder literature, the case was 
different. Then, as Chaucer tells 
us, cadence supplied rhyme ; and, in 
the happy phrase of D’Isracli, a verse 
was musical by the modulation of the 
harp. In Pope’s phrase to Walsh, there 
isastyle ofsound, The only apology 
that can be offered for the introduc- 
tion of unrhymed stanzas, must be 
sought in the additional freedom and 
fluency of tone which they afford. 
And yet these are to be found in 
larger abundance in our unrhymed 
heroic metre—the blank verse of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Wordsworth. 
It is full of opportunities. Upon its 
broken and variegated surface there 
is room for every accident of poetical 
light. Nota gleam need melt with- 
out leaving a reflexion or a colour. 
Of the freedom of the measure itself, 
Milton is the most illustrious wit- 
ness. The observation of Gray is 
confirmed by the experience of every 
reader,—*“ The more we attend to the 
composition of his harmony, the more 


* If Milton tried his pen upon this rough material, he seems to have entertained 


no regard for it. 
«* Sonnet to Lawes,’’— 


D’ Israeli has noticed an apparent allusion to the absurdity in the 


‘* Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 

With Midas’ ears, committing short and long.”’ 
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we shall be sensible how he loved to 
vary his pauses, his measures, and 
his feet, which gives that enchanting 
air of freedom and wildness to his 
versification, unconfined by any rules 
but those which his own feelings and 
the nature of the subject demanded.” 
The instrument might not appear to 
have so many strings as the Arabian 
lyrics of Southey. But when did it 
give an uncertain sound? Moloch 
finds a tongue as well as Thalaba. 
The river flows with the Argument, 
and winds with it; nay, it swells and 
foams, subsides and sparkles, with 
equal ease. There is a tide at work 
in the current. ‘Thus the white hand 
of Eve sprinkles water on the flowers, 
and the shields of the dark chivalry 
ring against the angelic spear, and 
the heavenly footstep glides down 
the garden; and still the language 
and the metre are not only echoes to 
the sense, but glasses in which the 
feature, the expression, the complex- 
ion of the image and sentiment are 
faithfully preserved. Blank verse 
answers every demand,—so elasiic, 
that no width of argument is too 
great, no delicacy of metaphor or 
simile too small. The mirror em- 
braces the flaming Archangel and the 
sparrow of Lesbia. 
One of the chief faults of modern 
poetry is its excess of description. 
Most of our readers will agree with 
Johnson’s lively friend (him who 
made every thing amusing as a Per- 
sian tale), that 'Thyrsis is one of the 
most insipid fellows in the world, and 
Corydon quite out of the question 
with persons of understanding, who 
have any occupation.* It is well to 
remember the caution of Gray to 
seattie with regard to the conduct of 
the Minstrel: “ | have always thought 
that description made the most grace- 
ful ornament of poetry, but nevet 
ought to make the subject.” In this 
feeling he agreed with his accom- 
lished associate, Horace Walpole. 
Lhe Elegy in the country church- 
yard is one of the happiest illustra- 
tions of rural and living interest 
united. Something is doing among 
the trees, and the human shadow is 
flung over the heaps of turf. We are 


* There w 
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bound to recognise the manifestation 
of the same sentiment in the poetry 
of Mr. Trench. There is reflection 
in it. He pours out his images, but 
gathers them into a moral. He plants 
a fantastic flower-bed, but erects a 
sun-dial in the centre. In his verse 
you know that time passes, and hear 
the clock striking. Thus he does not, 
like so many of his brethren, write 
only, or chiefly, to the optic nerve. 
He has something to say to the heart, 
as well as to the eye of man. In 
this temper we quote, with particular 
pleasure, a little ballad, entitled, 
“The Spilt Pearls,” which will ex- 
plain and justify this criticism. 
The story, as he tells us, is taken 
from the Bustan of Saadi, one of the 
most popular of Persian poets. He 
suggests a comparison of the moral 
of the anecdote with the memorable 
words of St. Bernard, speaking of 
God, ‘‘ Ipse retributor, ipse retributio 
nostra, nec jam aliud quam ipsum 
expectamus ab ipso :”’— 
“* The Spilt Pearls. 
His courtiers of the Caliph crave,— 
* Oh, say how this may be, 
That of thy slaves, this Ethiop slave 
Is best beloved by thee ? 


For he is ugly as the Night : 
But when has ever chose 

A nightingale for its delight, 
A hueless, scentless rose ?’ 


The Caliph, then : ‘ No features fair, 
Nor comely mien are his : 

Love is the beauty he doth wear, 
And Love his glory is. 


Once when a camel of my train 
There fell in narrow street, 
From broken casket roll’d amain 
Rich pearls before my feet. 


I winking to my slaves, that I 
Would freely give them these, 

At once upon the spoil they fly, 
The costly boon to seize. 


One only at my side remained — 
Beside this Ethiop none : 

He, moveless as the steed he reined, 
Behind me sat alone. 


‘What will thy gain, good fellow, be, 
Thus lingering at my side ?’ 

‘My King, that I shall faithfully 
Have guarded thee,’ he cried. 


was a pk ~asant sarcasm in the Spectator’s setvaibes tion (No. 627) of one 
of these flowery tales,—‘‘ The following account, which came to my hands some time 
ago, may be no disagreeable entertainment to such of my readers as have tender hearts, 
and nothing to do.”’ 
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True servant’s title he may wear, 
He only who has not, 

For his Lord’s gifts, how rich soe’er, 
His Lord himself forgot !’’ 


So thou alone dost walk before 
Thy God with perfect aim, 
From him desiring nothing more 

Beside himself to claim. 


For if thou not to him aspire, 
But to his gifts alone, 
Not Love, but covetous desire, 
Has brought thee to his throne. 
While such thy prayer, it climbs above 
In vain—the golden key 
Of God’s rich treasure-house of love, 
Thine own will never be.’’—P. 23. 


This little poem possesses one charm 
by no means common in our modern 
literature,—it presents a complete 
action, and is recommended by a sort 
of dramatic unity. Harris has an 
ingenious remark, that the theory of 
whole and parts descends even to an 
essay, an ode, or a sonnet. These 
minuter efforts of genius, unless en- 
dued with a certain totality, lose a 
chief beauty and support. N ot only 
is the world we live in one whole, 
but so, likewise, is a tree, a shrub, 
and a flower. In lyric poetry, the 
Odes of Anacreon, and in the drama, 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, may ex- 
emplify this peculiarity. And we 
recollect that when Goldsmith made 
his collection of poems for schools 
(with that unfortunate and unpre- 
sentable Hans Carvel in it), he pro- 
claimed one great merit of his book 
to reside in the completeness of his 
specimens: “Every poem has, as 
Aristotle expresses it, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; in which, how- 
ever trifling the rule may seem, most 
of the poetry in our language is de- 
ficient.” ‘The Good-Natured Man 
quotes Aristotle by way of scholasti- 
cal letter of introduction. 

We like Mr. Trench’s poem ex- 
ceedingly, but the finest marble is 
sometimes discoloured. We have 
one slight objection to make to the 
attitude of the Caliph in the fifth 
verse, as unbefitting the dignity of 
the portrait. It approaches very 
near to Mr. S. Weller’s “taking a 
sight.” Such peculiarities affect us 
like the sea-terms in Dryden's Virgil, 
to which Pope gave the name of the 
—— phrase. 

t is natural to inquire, after read- 
ing this very pleasing composition, 
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why the author did not adhere more 
steadfastly to the promise of his title- 
page, and the captivating characte 
of the original design? The volume 
ought to have been really and en- 
tirely contributed from Eastern 
Sources. He has put the golden key 
into more than one chamber of Ori- 
ental treasure, and made us wish to 
be conducted through more. Of all 
the fountains of poetical decoration, 
this seems to be the most un- 
exhausted. Greek and Latin litera- 
ture have been blown upon b 
the buzzers of metre. Undigested, 
it afiords no nourishment; like 
the wild goose which Mr. Slick 
shot at River Philip, with the rice of 
Varginney fresh in its crop, these 
hungry birds, who haunt the corn- 
fields of classic husbandry, fly away 
with the first ear they ari out from 
the stubble. Hence it comes to pass, 
that, for all the purposes of fancy, 
the mythology of Homer or Horace is 
nearly dead. The doves seldom draw 
Cythera in modern rhyme. When 
scholars take up the pen, the result 
is the same, though the reason differs. 
They have plenty of corn, but no 
mill. They remind one of a public 
offering to the gods in China. A 
grand supper is prepared for them ; 
chairs are placed at the end of the 
table, on which the divine visitors 
are supposed to sit during the meal ; 
chop-sticks are regularly laid by the 
different dishes ;—but the chairs are 
all the time vacant ; and a mandarin, 
with his peacock’s feather, is the only 
representative of the immortals. The 
truth is, that the poorest of all poetry 
is that of mere scholarship, “coldly 
correct and classically duil.” The 
Roman ballads of Macaulay are very 
stirring and noticeable; but they are 
rhetorical, rather than poetical. The 
general character of learned versifiers 
remains unaltered. Whatever am- 
plitude of tradition or association en- 
circle the theme, it rises like the dome 
seen by Kubla Khan in the thick 
trees :— 
“* A misacle of rare device, 

Asunny pleasure-dome, with caves ofice.’’ 

Compare, for example, the pro- 
lusions of the Cam or Isis with the 
Greek or Latin imitations of Mrs. 
Hemans; such as “The Shade of 
Theseus,” or “ The Spartan’s March,” 
in which there is the full, deep breath 
of the trumpet. 
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But, returning to our original pro- 
position, we are anxious to press on 
poetical students the abundant glean- 
ing still to be found along the Asiatic 
fields. Nor gleaning only; all the 
ripe corn has not been carried to the 

ranary. The accomplished writer, 
just spoken of, has shewn, in her ex- 
quisite poe of The Palm- Tree, 
how a slight incident may be raised 
and embellished into the purest 
poetry, without exaggeration of sen- 
timent or inflation of language ; 
how the pomp of fancy may have a 
meaning, and its flowers be “so ar- 
ranged as to speak the language of 
truth and passion.” * 

It can scarcely be objected, that 
the colder habits of our northern 
life are unpropitious to Oriental 
imagery. Jt was said of Barclay’s 
Argenis (that curious story which 
attracted the loving and lingering 
eye of Cowper), that he would have 
attained to higher excellence if he 
had enjoyed more sun. There is no 
force in the conjecture. The tale of 
Thalaba has shewn us how the at- 
mospheric influence of the East may 
be absorbed into the mind, so as to 
give the colour to its complexion. 
If poetry be rightly characterised as 
taking its origin from emotion re- 
collected in tranquillity, it follows 
that a withdrawal from any par- 
ticular scene or object, is favourable 
to its reproduction in the fairest and 
liveliest tints. The nerve of the in- 
tellectual eye enlarges in the dark. 
Too strong a light dazzles and con- 
tracts it. The noblest appeals to the 
heart, the richest descriptions of 
scenery, the gayest combinations of 
festivity and costume, have been ela- 
borated in the corners of solitary 
chambers. It may be said, almost in 
a literal sense, that the genii of fancy 
wait only on the lamp. It was thus 
that he sought to win and keep them, 
who cherished his high dreams, 
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‘Where glowing embers through the 
room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom,’’ 

feeding his ear with what great bards 

‘* In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the 
ear.”” 

We recommend the Eastern fields 
to poetical architects. The favour- 
able opinion of Coleridge is well 
known. Scattered through the length 
and breadth of that opulent land, are 
noble sites for Imagination to build 
on, and quarries almost inexhaustible 
in riches. But the builder himself 
must have invention and enterprise. 
He must not content himself with 
old designs and decorations—worn- 
out sentimentalities of the rose and 
nightingale, and all the faded theatri- 
cal properties of the miscellanists ; 
but he should look for glowing tra- 
ditions, inspiriting adventures, pic- 
turesque episodes in remotest history, 
and solemn revelations of the human 
heart. In the East, as in the West, 
they will be found, if sought. For 
this purpose, poetical curiosity should 
be suffered to range at large. The 
very singular and often elegant dra- 
mas of India, from which the San- 
scrit Professor has dispersed the mist, 
offer a page rich with spoils. We 
would not, however, confine the eye 
or hand to the classics of Oriental 
literature. The Talmudic fables 
abound in subjects for the pencil. 
Milton long ago tracked the path to 
those dark fountains. They offer 
peculiar temptations and opportuni- 
ties to the genius of Mr. Trench. 
Let him follow the road he has al- 
ready begun to tread. His present 
collection opens with a poem founded 
on a legend from the Jalmud, which 
represents Alexander the Great be- 
fore the gates of Paradise. We will 
remind him of another hint, suscep- 


* It is worth while to point out in this poem, as in all compositions in which the 


true flame is present, this transparency of the diction. 


Take a single stanza :— 


‘* But fair the exiled palm-tree grew, 
’Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 
Through the laburnum’s dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of orient mould ; 
And Europe’s violets, faintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet.’’ 


Here we recognise what Lord Jeffrey so well called the author’s exquisite delicacy 
and serenity of execution ; which remind us of the learned choice of Gray and the 
natural felicity of Collins, not less that of the best manner of Wordsworth. 
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tible of very grand expansion, coming 
from the same source, and which has 
been introduced by Jeremy ‘Taylor 
into his splendid prose. We allude 
to the tradition, preserved by the 
Jewish fabulists, of Adam, after his 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden, 
wandering for many years along the 
summits of the Indian mountains. 
In quoting the following verses, not 
without a sense of the dignity of the 
versification, a doubt may be sug- 
gested whether the quatrain of ten 
syllables might not have been advan- 
tageously adopted. ‘This stanza was 
considered by Dryden to be the 
most magnificent measure in our 
language :— 

“¢ Fierce was the glare of Cashmere’s mid- 

dle day, 
When Alexander, for Hydaspes bent, 
Through trackless wilds urged his im- 
petuous way. 


Yet in that vast and sandy continent 

A little vale he found, so calm, so sweet, 

He there awhile to tarry was content. 

A crystal stream was murmuring at his 
feet, 

Whereof the monarch, when his meal was 
done, 

Took a long draught to slake his fever- 
heat. 

Again he drunk, and yet again, as one 

Who would have drained that river crys- 
talline 

Of all its waves, and left it dry anon. 

With trumpet clang, with banner, and 
with spear, 

Yearning to drink that river, where it sent 

Its first pure waters forth, serene and 
clear ; 

The boldest captains sank, their courage 
spent, 

And, dying, cried, ‘ This stream all reach 
defies !’ 

But never would he tarry nor repent, 


Nor pitched his banners, till before his 
eyes, 
Rose high as heaven in its secluded state 
The mighty verdant wall of Paradise.’’ 
These are noble lines, conceived 
in a bold spirit, and musically ut- 
tered. We will add our desire, that 
the accomplished writer would give 
more closeness and brevity to these 
illustrations of fable or history. A 
poem should brighten and sharpen 
into its moral: the weapon must 
not bend at the point. He has very 
happily embodied our meaning in 
his sonnet.on “ St. Chrysostom :”— 
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** *Tis not by action only, not by deed, 

Though that be just and holy, pure and 
wise, 

That man may to his last perfection rise ; 

Of suffering as of doing he has need : 

Thus prospers with due change the hea- 
venly seed, 

While stormy night succeeds to sunny 
day ; 

Thus the good metal, proven every way, 

From the last dross that clung to it is 
freed. 

And thus for thee, O glorious man, on 
whom 

Love well deserved, and honour, waited 
long, 

In thy last years in place of timely ease 

There did remain another loftier doom, 

Pain, travail, exile, peril, scorn, and 
wrong— 

Glorious before, but glorified through 
these.’’ 


He handles his difficult measure 
with freedom and skill; but, after 
all, terza rima is very grateful to the 
ear for a short time only: it soon 
becomes monotonous. It was for 
this cause that Shelley, the most ac- 
complished master of versification 
since the appearance of the Faéry 
Queen, abandoned it in one of his 
longer poems for the Spenserian 
stanza. His fragments from Dante 
shew the mastery with which he 
struck this difficult instrument, and 
combined its cords in delicate music. 
And speaking of Spenser, reminds 
us of the frequent use of the word 
did in Mr. Trench’s verses. “It is 
not improbable,” writes Pope, him- 
self an offender in this particular, 
“but future refiners may explode 
‘did’ and ‘does,’ which are almost 
used for the sake of rhyme.” The 
sooner they are ejected from our 
poetry the better. 

_ We add a few very ingenious spe- 
cimens of 


Proverbs, Turkish and Persian. 
‘* All skirts extended of thy mantle hold, 
When angel hands from heav’n are scat- 
tering gold. 


Sects seventy-two, they say, the world 
infest, 
And each and all lie hidden in thy breast. 


One staff of Moses, slight as it appears, 
Aye breaks in shivers Pharaoh’s thousand 
spears. 


Oh, square thyself for use—a stone that 
may 
Fit in the world is left not on the way. 
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Two friends will in a needle’s eye repose, 

But the whole world is narrow for two 
foes. 

Be bold to bring forth fruit — though 
stick and stone 

At the fruit-bearing trees are flung alone. 

The city with ten tongues can hold its 
peace ; 

Wilt thou with one from babbling never 
cease ¢ 

O babbler, couldst thou but the cause 
divine, 

Why one tongue only but two ears are 
thine ?’’ * 

We shall be glad to meet with 
Mr. Trench again on any ground, 
native or foreign. Nor, in directing 
poetical eyes to the flashing land- 
scapes of the Arab or Hindoo, do 
we either suggest or believe that our 
own soil is worn out, or its heart ex- 
hausted. Before the plough, and 
under the hand of the true and pa- 
tient hushandman, the furrow will 
sweli with seed, and rustle with 
abundant harvests. We can see sheaf 
after sheaf of English thoughts, and 
images, and feelings, ripening and 
glowing in the warm sunshine of fu- 
ture imaginations. ‘Tales of com- 
mon joys and sufferings, }lessings 


and bereavements—the daily food of 


human hearts—things “that have 
been, and will be again.” ‘These are 
the elements with which the poet 
will ever be abie to work. This is 
the clay that will make statues more 
enduring than marble. It is in the 
low places of the wide-stretching 
landscape of life, that the greatest 
fertility rejoices the beholder; it is 
not on the mountain side, or even 
the breezy upland, but in the retired 
and shadowy valley that the corn 
stands the thickest. For ever, then, 
be precious and dear in our eyes, the 
stream of English minstrelsy, flowing 
down from her pure fountains, high 
up in the calm depths of Chaucer 
and Spenser; for ever may it de- 
scend, like the dew and rain of Hea- 
ven, making the way-side of our 
earthly cares green and fruitful— 
nullo peregrino vitiatus succo. 
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Whatever cautionary or excep- 
tional remarks we have ventured to 
apply to the poetry of Mr. Trench, 
will bear with far greater energy 
upon the long series of declamations 
on which the writer bestows the 
sounding appellation of Cicero: a 
Drama. If we were looking about 
for a composition wanting all the 
distinctive characteristics of the stage, 
we should receive it from the writer 
of Moile’s State Trials. Cicero is 
dramatic only in name. It consists 
of three acts, each of which is divided 
into several scenes. It is written, 
moreover, in rhyme ; in the old heroic 
couplet, which made its great struggle 
for victory under the banner of Cor- 
neille and Dryden. Turning the eye 
back over poetical history, it seems 
to rest upon Racine alone, as the 
prince of the rhymed play. Rebel- 
lious idioms yield to his sceptre. The 
Virgil of the drama, he does really 
deserve the praise conferred on him 
by La Harpe, of being the most con- 
summate versifier in the world. To 
rewrite his lines, would be to paint 
Raffaelle over ; every light and shade 
of his pen falls on the exact position 
it ought to occupy. Corneille may 
have detached verses of more gran- 
deur ; and one sees him almost in the 
creative fury of M. Angelo, when he 
scattered the splintering marble before 
his impetuous chisel. Of course, Dry- 
den learnt the tune from his French 
predecessors. It suited his genius, 
and, therefore, his temper. No Eng- 
lish writer could have carried the 
burden and moved under it, with so 
slight a sacrifice of grace. Parts of 
his “ Indian Emperor” are models of 
elegance. Hallam notices a singula- 
rity in Dryden's writings for the 
theatre, that although the rhythm of 
dramatic verse is commonly allowed 
more liberty than any other, he has, 
in this play especially, availed himself 
of none of his privileges, but regu- 
larly closes the seuse with the coup- 
let. The sweet monotony of the 
cadence produces weariness. It is 
the uncertainty of the nightingale, 


* As Mr. Trench has not favoured us with the answer to this important inquiry, 
we beg to supply the omission, in the following verses, drawn also from ‘‘ Eastern 


Sources.’’ 


The translation is not ours, but appeared some years ago in a work, from 


which memory now extracts it, we hope correctly :— 
‘¢ Two ears, and but a single tongue, 
By Nature’s laws, to man belong ; 
The lesson she would teach is clear,— 


REPEAT BUT HALF OF WHAT YOU HEAR! 


,? 
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always changing its combinations, 
that lends to the song the most lasting 
charm. 

Dryden could not propagate the 
flower he introduced. Our poetical 
garden does not agree with it. Even 
his own conservatory has not kept 
it alive. His plays flourish only 
in the shelf, and in the memory 
of a few curious students. But 
Cicero is banished from the stage by 
something else than metre or arrange- 
ment. ‘The rudiments of scenical 
growth are absent. It has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end. The 
curtain rises over Cicero talking, and 
descends upon an inundation of gar- 
rulity, which is styled the Philippic. 
The proper designation of the poem 
is Episodes in the Life of Cicero ; or, 
Pictures from Roman History. 
Viewed in this light, it will not be 
willingly passed over. We have 
read it with mingled feelings of plea- 
sure and regret ; and if the mournful 
sentiment predominated, the cause 
may be found in the perverse wilful- 
ness of the author's temperament, or 
the unhealthy school in whose shade 
he has grown up. It is impossible 
not to recognise in numerous pas- 
sages the eye and pencil of a vigor- 
ous and fervent imagination. The 
versification generally deserves high 
praise; it is various, stately, and 
musical, and happily broken up into 
something of dramatic ruggedness. 
The author has evidently studied the 
majestic system of Dryden. Few 
lines, in comparison of the quantity, 
are utterly weak or ineffective. He 
is skilful in the change of pause. 
He plays with the magical pulse of 
this most beautiful of metres. He 
twirls his line into an apothegm, or 
sticks a flower in it, or gilds it with 
a costly expression, until it strikes 
the ear, the fancy, or the heart. He 
is partial to the Alexandrine, and 
brings out its grand organ swell with 
considerable effect :— 

** And shadowy hosts again to conquest 
trod, 

And kings and captains old resumed the 
rod ; 

Charles of the iron crown, and Attila, 
Scourge of God.’’ 

He may, however, remember with 

advantage the caution of Pope, never 

to introduce the Alexandrine of 

twelve syllables, except for some 

obvious and striking advantage. The 
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same may be said of the triplet. 
Dryden was too fond of both, either 
with or without a reason. 

Among the chief annoyances that 
meet the reader of Cicero, a Drama, 
may be mentioned the affectation of 
language. Out-of-the-way words ab- 
solutely swarm. The moment you 
begin to enjoy a soft light of poetical 
sentiment, the ear is offended by 
some heavy, unnatural buzz, from 
one of these verbal insects. They 
are not sparkling or musical,—no- 
thing but singular. They are not 
even made respectable by antiquity. 
Nobody knows where they come 
from. Give us what West so de- 
lighted in—the venerable “ancientry” 
of language ; there is something an- 
cestral in it, that keeps it from being 
despised. But what is to be said or 
thought of such vagaries as this au- 
thor indulgesin? Every page is alive 
with them. Such recondite poets 
should recollect the usual appendage 
of age, and provide us with the spec- 
tacles of a glossary. Take the fol- 
lowing slight instalments :— 

‘For this Arpinum’s woods intone to 
please.’’— Act i. sc. iii. 

Sometimes we meet a new compa- 
rative :-— 

‘* Spears bristle; springier footsteps spurn 
the ground.’’—Acct ii. se. ii. 


Occasionally a word never seen 
before, and absolutely unintelligi- 
ble :— 

‘*Here the mime plundered, there the 
mummer pilled,’’—<Acct iii. sc. v. 


Then a verb in a new sense :— 
** Dowered with grace to illustrate a 
throne.’’—Acct ii. se. iii. 
“To snuff the flower of prostituted 
youth.’’—Jbid. 


At other times an epithet extra- 
vagantly applied :— 
“His lancing eyes, and coruscating 
soul.’’—Act ii. sc, vii. 
Or a verbal jingle :— 
‘ Thrilled every hearer’s heart, 
thralled to his control.’’—Jbid. 
A friend told Congreve that he was 
mightily pleased with a saying of 
Tourreil,—* When a man writes, he 
ought to animate himself with the 
thought of pleasing all the world: 
but he is to renounce that desire or 
hope the very moment the book 
goes out of his hands.” ‘The writer 
of Cicero may remember these words 


and 
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with a scornful reference to our- 
selves. We beg to assure him that 
we point out these errors in no un- 
kind spirit. ‘The office of criticism 
is to set up hand-posts along the 
roads of literature, and make the di- 
rections intelligible. It remains with 
the traveller to follow them or not, 
as he pleases. In no other way will 
the temple of Fame be reached. Mo- 
dern writers are too fond of forget- 
ting that, if in one sense the choice of 
words is the beginning of eloquence, 
the arrangement of them is the con- 
tinuation of it. Discrimination of 
language is a rare but an essential 
quality. The Venetian rival of Raf- 
faelle preserved five different shades 
of black in his portrait of Pietro 
Aretino ; the velvet, the silk, and the 
satin—cach was clearly defined. The 
pencil has no acknowledged supre- 
macy over the pen. There are cer- 
tain words which, separately or in 
combination, are able—one of the 
happy expressions coined in the 
eighteenth century —to poetize a 
whole sentence. Such is the picture 
of the tempest by Armstrong :— 


“The sounding forest fluctuates in the 
storm.”’ 


And in a different manner, But- 
ler’s description of the cunning astro- 
loger to whom people go for ad- 
vice :— 

‘* When brass and pewter hap to stray, 

Or linen slinks out of the way.’’ 


In both instances the emphatic word 
is turned aside from its natural signifi- 
cation, and with perfect success. Our 
complaint against the writer of Cicero 
is, that he sins without gaining any 
thing. Goldsmith has committed one 
fault of the same kind in his most 
charming poem :— 


‘* How often have I blessed the coming 
day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to 
play.”’ 

Here is a word wrenched out of 
its proper place and duty, and driven 
into poetry. Its home is not Parnas- 
sus, but Chancery ; and its vehicle, 
not the minstrel’s ode, but the Mas- 
ter’s report. In justice to the present 
author, it may be said that Gold- 
smith has given him some counte- 
nance for a grammatical violation, 
of frequent recurrence in Cicero ; 
namely, metamorphosing a substan- 
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tive into a verb. In the Deserted 

Village, the beautiful picture of the 

emigrants embarking, is injured by 

the opening line,— 

‘* Good Heaven! what sorrows gloom’d 
that parting day !’’ 

It is more pleasing to turn to the 
merits of the poem. These, as we 
have already admitted, are not in- 
significant. The writer can accom- 

lish greater things, if he have reso- 
fution to be true to himself and to 
his subject. ‘There are several pas- 
sages that will be read with gratifi- 
cation. The following description of 
a luxnrious Roman lady has admira- 
ble tines, shining through the affect- 
ation that overlays them :— 

** Him Fulvia waited, in her bower with- 
drawn ; 

Whose proud piazza joined the garden’s 
lawn, 

With piers of gems inlaid and ivory 
sawn, 

And garniture of gold, and tapestry like 
the dawn. 

Listening she rose—august of height and 
mould, 

With sun- bright eyes, and eyebrows 
straight and bold ; 

Of faultless favour, forehead broad and 
brent, 

And mouth arched sharply as a bow un- 
bent ; 

In amber robe, with clasp and collar 
gemmed, 

And golden hair wreathed high in braids 
as diademed. 

But though her smile could fascinate the 
sight, 

Voice charm the ear, and wit the soul 
delight, 

Though skilled high arts of loom and 
lyre to use, 

Imbued in letters, cherished by the muse, 

And born to bend all fortunes to her 
own, 

And dowered with grace to illustrate a 
throne ; 

Withal traits mixed of passions ill re- 
strained, 

Too early tasted, and too deeply drained : 

Where love had lived but fled ere youth 
away, 

And lust, that later lurked, had lost its 
sway, 

*Till powers no limit checked, no license 
cloyed, 

Ambition, pride, and vengeance filled the 
void. 

Yet courage high and vigour marked her 
air, 

The elastic bough and buoyant surge were 
there, 

Luxuriant summer’s bloom, and noon’s 
refulgent glare. 
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Her virgin heart in stealth for Tullius 
burned ; 

Fired by his graces and the fame they 
earned. 

So fired, she stole from home, by night, 
disguised, 

His palace pierced, his solitude surprised, 

Unveiled her face, as clouds reveal the 
moon, 

Avowed her name, her passion, and its 
boon, 

And sunk upon his feet, as smitten with 
a swoon. 

Rapt to the heart he raised her breathless 
form, 

Rapt with her passions while he stemmed 
the storm, 

Gazing on cheeks that mocked the peach 
mature, 

On lips where grace respired with love’s 
allure, 

On breasts that heaved again with sighs 
intense, 

And large eyes wakened to returning 
sense. 

‘Oh lovely flower that bravest winter’s 
clime, 

Thou pretty bird so fain to perch in lime, 

Poor lamb that wanderest where but 
wolves retire, 

A gold fish at the hook, or moth the fire ! 

Not flames, that scorch the insect they 
entice, 

Nor frost, that turns the blossom’s dew 
to ice, 

Nor wolf’s, nor fisher’s fang, nor fowler’s 
toil, 

Destroy like man when woman is his spoil. 

Formed as thou art for every grace and 
bliss, 

How should’st thou know the path to 
shame’s abyss ? 

Or who could meet nor rescue thee from 
this ? 

I love thee better than toharm. Return! 

This heart shall guard thy secret to mine 
urn. 

Go, bless some youth who merits what 
thou art ! 

Aspire to all that nature made thy part ! 

The daughter’s duty, and the spouse’s 
truth, 

And mother’s empire. 
youth ! 

There is no pleasure like the tranquil soul ; 

No self-indulgence charms like self-con- 
trol. 

Think not Heaven orders such unjust 
returns, 

As giving vice the meed that virtue 
earns.’ 

He said: and soothed her 
screened her fame, 

And homeward led her purer than she 
came.”’ 


Ah, be wise in 


sorrows, 


But the passage that furnishes the 
most favourable proof of the author's 
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capacity, is the fifth seene of the 
second act, called the “ Brother and 
Sister.” The interest arises out of 
the reproaches of the brother Philo 
to his sister Timna, and is animated 
with more dramatic life and passion 
than any other page of the book. 
Indeed the ear almost seems to catch 
a faint echo of Voltaire. This 
is no mean praise; for the in- 
fidel Frenchman was great in his 
rhymes, as he was contemptible in 
his philosophy. We had intended 
to have put into Italics a few lines 
that struck us as being marked by 
unusual force or delicacy of thought 
and expression ; such as sin unable, 
with all its fierce speed, to outride 
remorse ; and ‘Timna, after reading 
the letter from Tullius, folding it 
unconsciously in various shapes, and 
looking down into the grass, and 
picking the blades without knowing 
it: but the reader will judge for 
himself : — 


«¢¢ Poor Timna! 
thy sighs, 

Stones weep, vut pity is forbid these eyes : 

Its kin, contempt, is all I have to give. 

Is shame religion? Is it Rome’s? But 
live ! 

I guard this dagger for a worthier breast : 

For thine—still something waits beneath 
my vest ; 

Something to make thee envy dust in- 
urned, 

And mourn too late my dagger was re- 

turved. 

Thou would’st plead ? thine in- 

nocence forsooth ? 

*Tis spleen suspects and slander wrongs 
thy youth ? 

Would’st front accusers? aye, would’st 
haply swear 

Thy faith and fame untainted ?—Out! 
Beware ! 

Know’st thou these letters ? 
scroll I snatched 

From hands its writer had to thee de- 
spatched ! 

Read !—but first hear—and Heaven attest 
my voice ! 

My feet had followed thine, were death 
their choice ; 

But since ’tis shame, revenge in me sur- 
vives ; 

And here divides the pathway of our lives. 

Marcus has fled. Be fleet as sin his horse, 

Yet know—as never sin outrode remorse, 

Shall arrows I have shot ere evening 
drain his corse. 

Behold ! my garment’s verge is stained 
with mud, 

From streets I sped his followers through 
for blood ; 


Steel might soften at 


What ! 


Lo! a 
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And, as I rend this border specked with 
spilth, 

And hurl that portion thither, filth to 
filth, 

So I renounce thee, disavow, discard ; 

Abjure thy kin, acquaintance, speech, re- 
gard ; 

From my heart’s thought I raze, I banish 
thee ; 

Or may our father’s God do more to me! 

Thy name shall perish, thy remembrance 
fade, 

As tides efface the footsteps childhood 
made, 

Nor word nor look of thine hereafter be 
repaid : 

Nor will I heed thy grave, nor ask the 
spot ; 

But thou henceforth shalt be a blank, 
a blot, 

Darkness, and void, as earth’s primeval 
lot ; 

And as earth’s evermore shall seem to 

me, I wot! 

therefrom 

haunt— 

As herds are followed by the wolf they 
daunt, 

Who waits till any fall, for famine makes 
him gaunt. 

Out of my path—my sight! Begone! I 
know thee not—Avaunt !’ 


Till I 


have hunted whom I 


But, sobbing, trembling, maddening, in 
despair, 

With heavenward gaze, hands 
dishevelled hair, 

Eyes pouring fountains, face to purple 
flushed, 

Lips drawn, pent breath, and bursting 
heart, she rushed ; 

Clung to his arm, and kissed his hand, 
and kneeled ; 

Speechless, till shrieks in broken utter- 
ance pealed— 

‘ Stay! Hear! One moment—God for- 
bid—forgive ! 

One word—one look—I cannot speak, 
nor live. 

My guilt—’tis less—Unfair! unfeeling ! 
Stay ! 

Hear, brother, pity—see me—save me— 
slay !’ 

He shook her off as dust, and burst as fire 
away. 

With eyelids locked, and ears that seemed 
as fast, 

Yet caught these accents more, as forth 
he past, 

Which never silence stilled nor sound 
outcast, 

*Ah, brother, God forgive—God love 
thee—to the last !’ 


wrung, 


The galleries echoed to the bounding door. 
Awhile she lay, half swooning, on the 
floor. 
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Till, seen the scroll his hands departing 
hurled, 

She rose, moved thither, grasped it, and 
unfurled. 

The seal was severed. 
she said. 

And faltering back to shades the ilex 
spread, 

She sunk, with swimming eyes and dizzy 
brain, and read. 


‘Fis from him !’ 


‘Marcus to Timna, greeting, and fare- 
well. 

I write, for oh! my tongue could never 
tell, 

Nor eyes endure, what written wrings my 
core, 

That we must separate, and must meet no 
more. 

A summons peals, for service none for- 
bears : 

’Tis Rome’s, ’tis freedom’s : 
am theirs. 

Am roused from pleasure’s spell, pursued 
too far, 

And amorous dreams by rapture’s stealthy 
star. 

Oh, follies sweet ! oh, thus could wisdom 
please ! 

But judge me—was I born for only these ? 

Judge—could I doubt at honour’s call to 
rouse, 

Ere fetters bind my feet, or shame my 
brows ? 

Nor therefore say my plighted oaths were 
vain, 

As vapour winds dispelled from Venus’ 
fane, 

When mingling incense at her shrine we 
vowed— 

Our loves and lives should mingle like the 
cloud. 

Love still is thine, while sense and me- 
mory live : 

But can I render more than mine to 
give ? 

My life is Rome’s ; she cancels half my 

oath : 

Which kept would outrage ties of holier 
troth. 

Her patriots arm; I seek the camp with 
them : 

Judge me, and—ha! I merit it — con- 
demn ! 

Yes, thrust me from a heart too good for 
mine. 

Forget the past. 
shrine. 

Devote me hence to vengeance foes shall 
wreak, 

And nought can solace, but the death I 
seek. 

Farewell ! 
fold, 

Thee bless with beauty, pleasure, health, 
and gold; 

Thee every God protect—and I no more 
behold.’ 


I am armed, 


Let night its secret 


Thee Venus as her own in- 
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As Timna read, her neryes resumed their 
tone, 

Her tears dried up, her visage turned to 
stone, 

Again she read it, studying as she read : 

Then sat, with eyelids close, and pressed 
her head. 

She read it thrice : 
vacant gaze ; 

Then gave it plaits a thousand different 
ways ; 

Then eyed the sailing clouds, the rustling 
shades, 

Flowers on the grass, and counting culled 
the blades. 

At last, with efforts, roused to self con- 
trol, 

She rose; within her girdle thrust the 
scroll ; 

Tossed from her cheeks and knotted back 
her hair ; 

Snatched the brocade, and folding it with 
care— 

As if her toils were here for ever past — 

Smoothed o’er her arm. With vision 
downward cast, 

With sullen steps, scarce conscious where 
they wound, 

She traced the pillared cloister round and 
round ; 

Stopped, where an entry reared its broad 
arcade ; 

Then shuddering stared, as by a dream 
betrayed, 

And darted up the arch, and vanished like 
a shade.’’ 

From Cicero having so little of 
the drama but the name, we turn to 
Mary Tudor, in which the outward 
fashion and costume of the theatre 
are kept in sight. From Latin 
to English history is a considerable 
descent. But it does not require 
much effort to make it. In that re- 
mote circle of thoughts and events 
the Magician only walks with power. 
Learning may give the dress and 
dialect ; nothing but genius can bring 
back the people. This Shakspeare 
accomplished in three dramas, which 
a fortunate translation of Plutarch 
suggested to his watchful eye. It is 
true that neither the Roman charac- 
ter nor Roman manners are accu- 
rately exhibited ; Scaliger might have 
criticised the designs, and Ben Jon- 
son, in the strict correctness of draw- 
ing, have surpassed them; but one, 
who understands Shakspeare, has 
summoned us to recognise in Julius 
Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and 


then viewed with 
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Coriolanus, something of a grand- 
iosity, which shews that the poet had 
entered into the spirit of classic his- 
tory. Perhaps Campbell went a little 
too far in saying that he was as 
much at home in Roman, as in ro- 
mantic history, because we doubt 
whether the large, muscular Cleo- 
patra, can be compared with the 
sweet and bewitching Juliet. That 
the fire of his intellect did the work 
of scholarship, may be safely con- 
ceded. 

We said that the step from ancient 
to modern history is not unwil- 
lingly taken. There is a well-known 
remark of Johnson, that what is 
nearest to us touches us most, and 
that the passions rise higher at do- 
mestic than imperial tragedies. Per- 
haps in the historic drama alone can 
both sources of interest be seen 
united. The poems, in which Shak- 
speare represented the heroic period 
of English history seemed, in the 
judgment of Schlegel, to contain the 
elements of old chronicles, in their 
natural simpleness and _ vivacity. 
Coleridge thought that a series of 
dramatic histories—meaning poetical 
stories—built upon a natural pillar 
and ground of truth, might be ren- 
dered essentially profitable to the 
growing mind. He proposed to con- 
nect them with Christmas festivals. 
His definition of the historic drama 
was sufficiently expansive. (1.) It 
must relate to the fortunes of the peo- 
ple to whom it is addressed. (2.) All 
nistorical impossibilities are to be ex- 
cluded. (3.) The subject must be 
poetical ; re if not imme- 
diately; im its relations, if not in 
itself; dealing with the general and 
lasting feelings, passions, and sym- 

thies, of our common nature. 

hese characteristics being present 
and recognised, he considers the events 
to be immaterial, otherwise than as 
forming the outward apparel and 
clothing of the inward and operative 
spirit. It lies quite beyond the poet's 
design to represent scenes of histo- 
rical terror, in all their natural bleak- 
ness and desolation. The critical 
axiom must be admitted, that the 
sacrifice of historical truth is often 
necessary for the truth of poetry.” A 





* “Ifa great battle be fought, which will be preferred, a grand picture of the 
battle, or a portrait of the man who fought it, in his very boots, his very coat, ais 


very hat, his very waistcoat ? 


Of course the portrait. 


Why? Because the fact of 
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few drops of blood upon the grass 
may indicate the dark deed that has 
been done, but the thick trees must 
hide the catastrophe. It has been 
mentioned that, during the repre- 
sentation of one of Lillo’s plays, when 
the murder of Arden was being ex- 
hibited, the audience, unable to en< 
dure the agony of excitement, rose 
with one accord and interrupted the 
performance. 

It was not to be expected that the 
capacities of the historic drama would 
soon be understood, or its beauty 
appreciated. It requires the bright 
stage of civilisation for its appearance. 
Before Shakspeare, the Edward II. 
of Marlowe was, probably, the first 
attempt, not to be styled a failure, to 
put English history into dramatic 
motion. It is noticeable how close 
the great Poet kept to the tale of the 
chronicle ; it was not a very burning 
and shining torch, but you trace his 
shadow by the flame. This is the 
case in Richard IJ., ITI., and Hen- 
ry VIII. ‘The character of Cathe- 
rine, in which, according to Johnson, 
the writer’s genius comes in and goes 
out, is very slightly heightened and 
coloured. Sir Aubrey de Vere, in 
his play of Mary Tudor, has not been 
unmindful of his illustrious teacher. 
He walks within a very short dis- 
tance of historical truth. The sub- 
ject is one likely to charm a poetical 
eye, alive to the contrast and har- 
mony of large masses of light and 
shade. It lies far enough back to 
catch the parting sun of romance ; 
it abounds in 
‘* Pageants on pageants in long order 

drawn, 
Poets, heralds, bishops—ermine, gold, and 
lawn.”’ 

The Queen herself is not an un- 
promising figure. It is not neces- 
sary to look at her only in the black- 
ened frame of the martyrologist, with 
the smoke of Smith‘eld in the dis- 
tance. A tenderer light falls from 
her childhood and youth; her taste 
in music, and abiding love of it, are 
pleasing features. So is her tradi- 
tional affection for Cardinal Pole. 
The saying of Fuller may be true or 
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false, that “she had been a worthy 
princess, if as little cruelty had been 
done under her as by her.” Ar- 
tistically considered, oh penne fur- 
nish the most striking situations. The 
austerity of her reign is a poctical 
advantage. So is its bigotry. We 
are assured by Ascham, a witness of 
authority, that the deliberate purpose 
of the Queen and her advisers was 
adverse to all useful knowledge; and 
he affirms, as within his own ob- 
servation, the encouragement of a 
design to dispossess all classic writers 
of their royalty and dominions,—to 
replace Plato and Demosthenes with 
Duns Scotus and the scholastic bar- 
barians. But this dark quality of 
temper, however displeasing to the 
historian, is favourabie to the poet. ° 
It supplies him with what he wants 
— opposition of character. 

The author of Mary Tudor has 
not grouped his figures without 
taste. We think, however, that he 
has lost sight of one particular con- 
nected with Pole, which is well 
adapted for artistical effect. We re- 
fer to the story of the cardinal’s por- 
trait being contained in that splendid 
“ Raising of Lazarus,” the prominent 
ornament of our National Gallery, in 
which the drawing of M. Angelo and 
the colours of Piombo conspired 
against the supremacy of Raffaelle. 
This is a slight omission. It is more 
singular to remember, that Shak- 
speare has no allusion to Magna 
Charta in King John; and has left 
out one of the most poetical elements 
in that drama,—the condition of the 
popular mind after the papal inter- 
dict, when the churches were closed, 
the altars stripped, and the bells si- 
lent : circumstances gracefully woven 
by Hume into his flowing page. 

We shall not ofter any analysis of 
Mary Tudor. It is divided into 

arts, beginning with the death of 
dward VI., and ending with that of 
Queen Mary. It will be seen how 
swelling and various epochs of our 
annals are included in these brackets. 
The materials are rich and ample, 
and the characters full of expression. 
Cranmer, Gardiner, Bonner, Mary, 





resemblance we can estimate ; but a grand composition of this event may or may not 


be like, say we. 


It may be a very fine picture—there is no doubt of that; but, my 
dear friend, the cavalry did not charge when the Duke stood by the tree. 


Ina 


committee of any borough in England, that very fact would decide the question against 


the grand picture, and destroy the prospects of an angel in genius.’’ 
(Lectures on Painting and Design, p. 96), in his usual dashing way. 


So Haydon 
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Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, Cardinal 
Pole, the Spanish king,—all the ele- 
ments of human passion, in its count- 
less developements and manifestations 
of ambition, bigotry, superstition, ro- 
mance, religious fears, and the mild 
sanctity of the domestic virtues. Such 
is the canvass, and such the ouilines 
which history has sketched upon it. 
Sir Aubrey de Vere has endeavoured 
to impart to them colour and life. We 
cannot say that he has, in any large 
measure, succeeded. But it is some 
credit to fall from so dizzy a height. 
He had much to contend against. 
He, to whom all the difficult paths and 


Gardiner and Cranmer, painted by 
Aubrey de Vere. 

*“* Gardiner. Pshaw ! 

You are to blame. Hard words shall not 
avail you. 5 

But I forgive. 
brains. 

Cranmer. Gardiner, I am ashamed that 

you should see 
A Christian thus. 

Gar. Tut, man, the bravest soldier 
Would shake to see a brother roast alive : 
Especially if waiting for his turn ! 

Why, what a fool are you to take your 
turn ! 

You will not bear it. 
of all 

These heretics,;—ay you they ’ll torture 
slowly. 

Sick fancy shudders to behold thee, black- 
ening 

And withering mid the coals, and hear 
thy shrieks,— 

And all so soon ! 

‘van. When, when ? 

Gar. Perhaps—to-morrow. 

Cran. T cannot bear it. 

thing ! 

Gar. Then this—goto! Your hand 

shakes: take more time. 

Why men will say No matter what 
they say, 

Now it is done. 

Cran. And am I safe ? 

Gar. ’T is likely. 

Cran. Is it not certain ? 

Gar. Only probable. 

But I shall be your friend.’’ 
Part ii, Act iv. se. v. 


You weep away your 


You being head 
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summits of thought and invention 
were familiar, had been before him ; 
and his broad foot-prints yet remain. 
Two of the most important portraits 
of this picture, Gardiner and Cran- 
mer, the representatives of Roman- 
ism and Protestantism, had already 
been introduced into Shakspeare’s 
historical gallery. We will extract 
a short scene from Henry VIU/I., in 
which these celebrated persons are 
brought forward, contrasting it with 
one from Mary Tudor, that the 
reader may understand the differ- 
ence between the master and the 
pupil :-— 


The Same done in colour by 
Shakspeaie. 
‘* Gardiner. Which reformation must 

be sudden too, 

My noble lords : for those that tame wild 
horses 

Pace them not in their hands to make 
them gentle : 

But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, 
and spur them, 

Till they obey the manage. If we suffer 

(Out of our easiness, and childish pity 

To one man’s honour) this contagious 
sickness, 

Farewell, all physic: and what follows 
then ? 

Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 

Of the whole state; as, of late days, our 
neighbours, 

The upper Germany, can dearly wit- 
ness, 

Yet freshly pitied in our memories. 

Cran. My good lords, hitherto, in all 

the progress 

Both of my life and office, I have labour’d, 

And with no little study, that my teach- 
ing, 

And the strong course of my authority, 

Might go one way, and safely; and the 
end 

Was ever, to do well: nor is there living 

(I speak it with a single heart, my lords), 

A man that more detests, more stirs 
against, 

Both in his private conscience and his 
place, 

Defacers of a public peace, then I do. 

’*Pray Heaven, the king may never find a 
heart 

With less allegiance in it! 
make 

Envy, and crooked malice, nourishment, 

Dare bite the best. I do beseech your 
lordships, 

That, in this case of justice, my accusers, 

Be what they will, may stand forth face 
to face, 

And freely urge against me. 


Men, that 
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It would be unjust to the writer 
not to allow that he has, in one place, 
taken Cranmer out of this pedestrian 
and halting movement. The solilo- 

uy, that forms an introduction to 
this scene, has a sound in it of a 
higher mood :— 

** Cranmer. O God! was it in kind- 

ness or despite 

They placed me here ? 
not prepared 

To quit, without a pang, this fair, fair 
world. 

Look on that breadth of woodland ; breezy 
hills ; 

And waters that wind through, like placid 
thoughts. 

Here could I live a hermit, praising God: 

Forgetful of all cares ; the carnal pomps 

Of Lambeth; court cabals. Go forth, 
my soul,— 

And communewiththe things thou lov’ dst 
in youth. 

Oh ! is ‘{ not a goodly thing to hold 

Discourse with the great forest, face to 
face ; 

Near murmuring waters, with free-war- 
bling birds, 

And throng of insect life that veils the 
porch 

Of the great Temple? 
converse 

With that Intelligence diffused through 
all !— 

Who thinks of cunning stops, metals or 
woods, 

Or the trained finger, when the organ’s 
breath 

Blows perfect music through capacicus 
domes ? 


My heart was 


Then our souls 
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Gar. Because we have business of 

more moment, 

We will be short with you, &c. 

Cran. Ah, my good Lord of Winches- 

ter, I thank you ; 

You are always my good friend: if your 
will pass, 

I shall both find your lordship judge and 
juror, 

You are so merciful. I see your end,— 

’Tis my undoing: love and meekness, 
lord, 

Become a churchman better than am- 
bition ; 

Win straying souls with modesty again, 

Cast none away. That I shall clear my- 
self, 

Lay all the weight ye can upon my pa- 
tience, 

I make as little doubt, as you do con- 
science, 

In doing daily wrongs. I could say more, 

But reverence to your calling makes me 
modest.”’ 


Henry VIII. act v. sc. ii. 


Our spirit commingles with the spirit of 
sound, 

Participant of all its harmonies. 

Thus penetrates the soul all that is good 

And beautiful in Nature: drawing from 
all 

The flavour and the aliment of joy. 

How great his goodness, sharing all per- 
fections 

Among his creatures :—wisdom that pro- 
portions 

Each to his want ! 
thine— 

And thou art His! 
His grace 

Protects— His liberalities enrich thee !— 

[Loud shouting outside. 

I wake—O miserable man !—behold ! 

Does God indeed protect thee? Hark 
those yells — 

Great God! that fearful death! the most 
abhorred! [He beats the ground. 

Hide me, cold stones! thou gelid Earth, 
ope for me! [Starts up again. 

I must look on it—ha! it drags me for- 
ward [A sudden glare. 

With a wild fascination—see—they gather 

Around—a ring of fiends !—O women! 
women ! 

What brings ye there ?—is this a sight ? 
I’m blasted ! [He reels back. 

The smoke—breaks off—the flames—O 
Latymer ! 

I am very faint — too much ! —I cannot 
bear it.’’ 

But the merits of Mary Tudor are, 
after all, not dramatic. The author 
wants compression. Few of his 
lines are heavy with bullion. His 
versification is elegant, and graceful 


O love Hin—He is 


His arms surround— 
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pictures and images are scattered up 
and down his page. Of these we 
shall gather a few specimens, most 
remarkable for colour and fragrance. 
They do not belong to the hardier 
kinds, that grow high up the steep 
and exposed ridges of Parnassus, but 
to the more delicate tribes that shelter 
their tender stalks in the clefts of the 
rock. But, even when we are not 
delighted, there is seldom occasion of 
offence. The author is, for the most 
part, natural; unlike numerous mo- 
dern adventurers, who think them- 
selves inspired, when, in truth, they 
are only possessed ; and of whom we 
may say, with greater propriety than 
the spiteful Rochester declared of 
Pindaric Flatman, that they ride 


‘¢ A jaded horse whipt with loose reins.’’ 


The portrait of Elizabeth :— 


** Sweet Bess, 
You daily grow more stately. Your great 
brows, 
Like our cathedral porches, 
arched, 
Seem made for passage of high thought.”’ 


Death of the boy-king :— 


** How can it be? But one short month 
it seems 

Since I beheld him on his jennet’s back, 

With hawk on wrist, his bounding hounds 
beside, 

Charge up the hill side through the golden 
gorse, 

Swallowing the west wind, till his cheeks 
glowed out 

Like ripened pears. 
sant sprang 

From the hedged bank; and, with a shout, 
in air 

The bright boy tossed his falcon ; then 
with spur 

Pressed to his jennet’s flank, and head 
thrown back, 

And all the spirit of life within his eye 

And voice, he drew not rein, till the spent 
quai 

Lay cowering ‘neath the hawk’s expanded 
wings.”’ 

Popular excitement :— 
** Something hath moved the crowd. 

Silent it stood but late in street and 
court 

With upturned faces gleaming to the 
moon ; 

So motionless and passive, their inaction, 

Trust me, wasawful. Now their coldness 
thaws ; 

And, = a snow-slip down the mountain 
side, 

Thundering they rush, choking the nar- 
row ways.”’ 


double- 


The whirring phea- 
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Rural life :— 


‘* How blest these breezy downs, 

With purple heath and golden gorse en- 
amelled ; 

Each bosky bank with dewy wild-fiowers 
strewn, 

Each dell with cowslip and rathe violet-— 

And the sun-loving daisy on hill tops 

Drinking the light! Ah, happy shep- 
herd’s life! 

He this sweet solitude, without constraint, 

Explores, his chosen damsel at his side : 

Recounting tales of love and plighted 
faith : 

Or from his pipe pours such delicious 
song 

That the wild hare in the close bitten lane 

Pauses with ear erect.”’ 

The danger of listening :— 
‘* But hark you, sir, 

*Tis scarcely safe to bandy words with 
kings ; 

Or hang too closely on their skirts to 
catch 

The careless thought just trickling into 
speech,”’ 

Miniature of a lady :— 
** Small of stature, 

Her form was symmetry; her face well 
shaped, 

With features feminine, perhaps too grave. 

Her penetrating eye was to be feared,— 

Large, dark, intent. Her voice was mu- 
sical ; 

Albeit at times too piercing; her rich 
hair 

A golden brown, like sunshine on a chest- 
nut; 

Her full, red lip, ripeeven to pettishness.’’ 


In conclusion, we have one word 
to say to all authors, prose or poeti- 
cal—persevere! Be slow and difficult 
writers, that you may have quick 
and rejoicing readers. Your lan- 
guage is the window to your thoughts; 
make it clear. Indications of genius 
can exist without industry, but suc- 
cess never. “ Line upon line,” is the 
motto for literary, as well as religious 
progress. All art teaches the same 
eloquent lesson. 

Among the designs of Parmigiano, 
into whom, it was said at Rome, the 
spirit of Raffaelle had passed, were 
found numerous specimens of the 
same figure, in which he continually 
laboured to attain a higher degree of 
excellence, with regard to attitude, 
drapery, and figure. He was ac- 
customed, like Gray in the sister art, 
to form the whole piece in idea, be- 
fore he handled his pencil. This 
peculiarity is strangely enough no- 
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ticed by Lanzi, as a proof of the slow- 
ness of his conceptions. He might, 
however, be bracketed in this respect 
with one still more famous. IL. Ca- 
racci received from his companions 
the appellation of the Oz, for his ap- 
parent dulness; and his great Ve- 
netian master, Tintoretto, even ad- 
vised him to turn his thoughts to 
some more suitable profession. But 
this tardiness and seeming languor 
of Parmigiano and Caracci were only 
the meditative preparation of genius, 
—the long choosing and beginning 
late of Milton. Men, who exact of 
themselves a reason and a significa- 
tion for every line om | draw, and 
every verse or paragraph they com- 

se, will amass large collections be- 
fore they begin. When Lanfranco 


boasted that he had painted a cupola 
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in sixty-six days, it was remarked by 
one who had examined the work, that 
it spoke for itself and told its own his- 
tory. Undoubtedly all labour is not 
fruitful, any more than every field. 
Itis not an inevitable result that much 
thought or reading at one period, 
should produce a fine picture, or a 
noble book at another. Sowing seed 
thickly will not bring forth a harvest. 
The grain must be watched, and the 
birds driven away. So with intel- 
lectual seed. Light thoughts plunder 
the treasure. It is recorded of King, 
that during eight years of an Oxford 
residence, he read over and annotated 
more than 22,000 books and MSS. ; 
yet literature remembers him chiefly 
from his triangular duel with Bentley. 
The butterfly is known almost entirely 
by the shears that clipped it. 


LIVES OF 
SIMON, LORD LOVAT, AND DUNCAN FORZES OF CULLODEN.* 


Tus volume of biography, from ori- 
inal sources, furnishes striking con- 
Conalien of some remarks made in a 
late number of this magazine, re- 
specting the truth of Sir Walter 
Scott’s pictures of history. The 
“rose-coloured medium” through 
which all objects are seen in Waver- 
ley, is here completely removed. The 
reality, it must be admitted, is some- 
what coarser than the fiction; but 
then it has this advantage, of not 
engendering false and mischievous 
theories respecting the present and 
the past. At the same time, we pro- 
test against the conclusion that Dun- 
can Forbes of Culloden should stand 
for an average portrait of a loyal 
Presbyterian Whig, and Simon, lord 
Lovat, for that of a Catholic Jaco- 
bite. Such an inference would be 
most unjust. We believe there were 
many bad as well as good men among 
the Presbyterian Whigs; and many 
good as well as bad men among the Ca- 
tholic Jacobites: and that Lord Lo- 
vat was as much below the average 
morality of the latter, as Duncan 
Forbes was above the average mo- 
rality of the former. 
We think high commendation is 
due to Mr. Burton, for the fidelity 


and ability with which he has made 
use of his materials. We cordially 
sympathise with the tone of his nar- 
rative in the life of Forbes, where 
he shews—to borrow his own words 
—“a partiality for the character of 
a good man, which few will be in- 
clined to censure.” We also think 
him quite right in adopting, in the 
memoir of Lovat, a more strict ad- 
herence to pure narrative, on the 
ground “that, in addition to the 
picture which the bare statement of 
facts presented, any denunciations 
or rhetorical ceeele to the moral 
indignation of the reader would be 
but gilding refined gold, or painting 
the fly.” However, we think that 
Mr. Burton, though he may place at 
its proper level Lovat’s morality, is 
inclined to overrate his ability and 
courage ; in a word, to make some- 
thing of a hero of what we are dis- 
posed to consider a somewhat a 
scoundrel—of a person who, thoug 

undoubtedly possessing some wit and 
humour, and some cleverness and 
cunning, never appears to have been 
able to take a clear, far-sighted view 
even of his own interest, which he 
pursued with so much of the ravenous 
selfishness of a ferocious but cow- 
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ardly beast of prey, but with so lit- 
tle of the resolute purpose of a really 
brave man, able to make the most 
collected exertion of his mind in the 
greatest emergencies. Mr. Burton, 
indeed, says, that after the battle of 
Culloden, “in that confused group 
of fugitives, though many had shewn 
themselves both brave and wise, his 
was the only head that framed a 
consistent policy for their adoption, 
and the only tongue that still gave 
utterance to defiance.” In a confer- 
ence with the Jacobite leaders, he 
made some proposal about raising 
three thousand men to defend the 
mountains against Cumberland. But 
when the respective quotas to be 
supplied by the various chieftains 
were fixed, and an engagement was 
signed by them, Lovat alone refused 
to put his hand to it. Surely there 
was not much of the “ heroic,” either 
“savage” or civilised, in such a dish 
of skimmed milk as this! Hotspur 
could have brained such a fellow 
with his lady’s fan. 

Mr. Burton has some introductory 
remarks as to the origin of the house 
of Fraser, and mentions it as a cir- 
cumstance worthy of notice, that 
when the great families at the head 
of the Highland tribes have been 
traced far back, they have generally 
been found to be of Teutonic race; it 
seeming as if the Celtic people, ener- 
getic, brave, and enduring as fol- 
lowers, required the leadership of 
captains issuing from races better 
fitted for organising and command- 
ing. Mr. Burton’s researches on this 
head do not appear to have gone 
very far. He says, “The family of 
Fraser was undoubtedly Norman.” 
He assumes the same of the Campbells 
and Gordons. But speaking of the 
family of the Bissets or Byssets (as he 
spells it), to whom the territories of 
the Frasers in the north belonged in 
the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, he says, their “name also 
= of an — certainly not 

Itic, and more likely to be Nor- 
man than Saxon,” p. 5. Now, of the 
Norman origin of the Bruces, the 
Balliols, the Umfravills,* the Comyns, 
the Bissets, and others, who were 
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Anglo-Norman barons, there can be 
no doubt ; even without going farther 
than SirHarris Nicolas’s very accurate 
and learned Synopsis of the Peerage 
af England, the signatures to the 
Great Charters of John and Henry 
ITI., and the roll found in the archives 
of the churches, entitled, Zivre, or 
Livret des Conquéreurs, and cited by 
M. Thierry in his History of the Con- 

uest of England by the Normans.} 
Ve are not aware that there exists 
the same evidence of the Norman 
origin of the Frasers, the Campbells, 
or even the Gordons. ‘The names do 
not appear in the list of Anglo-Nor- 
man barons, and we are not aware 
that any of them held knights’ fees 
in England. Hume, indeed, calls the 
Adam de Gourdon, who was subdued 
by Edward L., a baron, and says his 
estate was restored to him; but we 
can only say that in Sir H. Nicolas’s 
work, which professes to “ exhibit 
every title of peerage which has ex- 
isted in England since the Conquest,” 
the name of Gordon does not occur 
till Alexander Gordon, fourth duke 
of Gordon in Scotland was created 
Baron Gordon of Huntly, co. Glou- 
cester, 12th July, 1784. 

Mr. Burton’s account of the event 
which put an end to the dominion of 
the Bissets and made room for the 
Frasers deserves to be quoted, as 
throwing light upon a portion of 
early Scottish history which has 
puzzled most historians. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s reference to the peculiar spirit 
and habits of the Celtic followers of 
the Anglo-Norman baron, lays open 
the whole mystery of this hitherto 
little understood transaction :— 

“At a tournament on the border, the 
chief of the Byssets encountered Patrick, 
earl of Athol, and was overthrown. Soon 
afterwards the young victor was murdered 
in the town of Haddington, and the house 
in which the deed was done was burned 
by the assassins. Bysset was charged 
with the murder. The southern nobility 
rose in arms against the northern chief, 
and the king, who seems to have thought 
him innocent, could only preserve him 
from their vengeance by forfeiting his 
estates and banishing him from Scotland. 
He had probably no further concern with 
the murder than his inability to restrain 


* This is the old Anglo-Norman way of spelling such names as Umfravill, Nevill, 
the mode in which they are spelled in the old writs of summons. The e at the end is 
modern French. 

+ The roll of Battle Abbey is not to be relied on, as many names were after- 
wards introduced into it by the monks for bribes. 
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the fiery spirit of his Celtic followers, 
burning for vengeance. Of the refine- 
ments of chivalry, they could form no 
more appreciation than American Indians; 
and we shall find that, in much later times, 
abstaining from avenging the calamities 
of a chief was almost the only restraint 
to which their leaders could not make 
them submit.”’ 


Mr. Burton’s observations in this 
volume on several points closely con- 
nected with the general history of 
Scotland are well worth perusal. 
We would particularly mention those 
towards the commencement, respect- 
ing the effect of the twenty years’ 
war which ended with the battle of 
Bannockburn, and those on the state 
of Scotland and the causes of national 
jealousies about the time of the union 
of England and Scotland. The stu- 
dent of British constitutional history 
may derive some interesting informa- 
tion from the perusal of the pages of 
Mr. Burton’s work relating to the 
view taken by Scottish statesmen of 
the English Act of Settlement, which 
had been made and passed without 
consulting or treating with the Scot- 
tish legislature. 

There are few parts of Scotland 
where the Anglo-Normans appear 
to have more distinctly stamped their 
impress than on these territories, 
which, including flat, fruitful land, 
as well as moor and mountain, and 
more exteasive than those of many a 
sovereign house in Germany, passed, 
as above related, from the Bissets to 
the Frasers. The names Beaufort 
and Beauly (Beaulieu), existing be- 
fore the time of the Frasers, were 
evidently brought by the Bissets 
from the far south; and the Scot- 
tish writers on heraldry give the 
arms of Bisset, lord Beaufort, as they 
call him, meaning that he was baron 
of this Beaufort by tenure. The 
old Anglo-Norman names, the lofty 
grey walls of the old priory, with its 
Norman architecture, rising over the 
tops of the houses of the village of 
Beauly, and the great old forest-trees 
in which it is embosomed, are, indeed, 
strange and striking features in a 
Scottish village, and still more in a 
Highland landscape ; and appear to 
speak ofenergy and strength, joined to 
a certain degree of polish and civilisa- 
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tion, sufficient to stamp an impress 
which six centuries of comparative 
barbarism and degeneracy have not 
altogether availed to destroy. The 
once powerful family who founded 
this priory in 1230, fell, as above 
described, by the wild zeal of their 
barbarous Celtic followers, which 
they were unable to control, from 
the rank of great barons (leaving one 
or two younger branches merely 
in that of smaller barons or lairds), 
before they had had time to de- 
generate from their Anglo-Norman 
eivilisation. But if we compare the 
Simon Fraser, who, as Mr. Burton 
says, became one of the martyr heroes 
of the war of independence, and at- 
tested his sincerity on the scaffold, 
with the Simon Fraser, the hero of 
Mr. Burton’s narrative, who also 
yerished on the scaffold nearly five 

undred years after, we are forcibly 
struck with the degeneracy of the 
remote descendant. We do not mean 
to affirm that this is any thing like a 
fair average case. Still we are much 
inclined to suspect that in Scotland 
as in Ireland, though not to the same 
extent, the tendency of the Anglo- 
Norman race was to degenerate. 
Indeed, in looking at most great 
families, one is surprised to find so 
few great or even notable men. Of 
the Percies even, let any one produce 
one man of mark, except the famous 
Hotspur. 

It is, indeed, true that the Scottish 
aristocracy, being mostly of the 
Anglo-Norman race, originally pos- 
sessed (some of them in a very emi- 
nent degree) many of the best qua- 
lities, intellectual as well as physical, 
the strength of mind and body, the 
energy, courage, and astuteness, that 
characterised that remarkable people. 
The greatest champions of Scottish 
independence against the ambition of 
the Anglo-Norman kings were of the 
same race with those kings and their 
a and chivalry. Besides Robert 

ruce, and others of undoubted Nor- 
man lineage, William Wallace is also 
said to have been of Anglo-Norman 
descent. But after Robert Bruce, we 
think it will be difficult to name any 
Scottish military leader who is en- 
titled to the name of a great com- 
mander. ‘The Douglases* were, in- 


* A grant of Arnald, who was Abbot of Kelso from 1147 to 1160, which is the 
first link in the chain of title-deeds to Duglasdale, appears to assign a Flemish origin 
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deed, a remarkable family for the 
succession of men of energy, ability, 
and the most heroic courage which 
they produced. We know of no 
single family, except the Anglo-Nor- 
man royal family of England, that has 
produced such a succession of able 
and energetic men. The family of 
Graham, too (or rather Greme, or 
Grim), may, perhaps, put in its claim 
to the production of great men. But 
admitting that the good Sir James 
Douglas following in his last battle 
against the Moors in Spain, even unto 
death, the heart of the hero who had 
led him to so many victories; and the 
“ Great Chief of Otterburn,” thank- 
ing God that he was dying in his 
armour like his forefathers, after 
having captured Hotspur and de- 
feated his levies ; and Claverhouse at 
Killiecrankie, expiring with faint 
huzzas in the moment of victory, all 
died heroic deaths,—we can hardly 
accord to any of these the name of 
great men. In regard to mere mat- 
ters of head, it is surprising what an 
obstinate imbecility was manifested 
by a long succession of Scottish mi- 
litary commanders. Even the dying 
advice of Bruce with respect to the 
English archers was perseveringly 
neglected. ‘The consequence was a 
succession of the most mortifying 
defeats and disasters, a long series of 
ill-conducted enterprises, with in- 
capacity, imprudence, disorder, and 
defeat, instead of capacity, prudence, 
discipline, and victory for their com- 
panions. 

And yet the Scots, as a nation, 
possessed then, as they possess now, 
great capabilities for war, both moral 
and physical. By the constitution of 
their bodies, patient of toil and 
watching, of hunger and thirst, of 
heat and cold ; by that of their minds, 
at once bold and wary, ardent and 
persevering; such men with a Cesar, 
or a Cromwell, or a Frederick to lead 


to this distinguished house, once so powerful as to levy war not only against the 
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them, might have marched to unin- 
terrupted victory. With the leaders 
whom they had, the besotted bar- 
barians of barons, and the brainless 
knight-errant kings, they marched, 
after the death of Bruce, to almost 
uninterrupted defeat; or, at least, 
slaughter ; for their pride and bravery 
often made them keep the ground 
where their blockheads of leaders had 
placed them, it would seem, but as a 
target for the English archers, till 
not a man remained alive, each dying 
like the soldiers of Catiline, on the 
spot where he stood, and too often 
transfixed with those fatal cloth-yard 
shafts, without the power either of 
resistance or revenge. Well might 
Sir Walter exclaim, in regard to 
Flodden :-— 
** O for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skilled Bruce, to guide the fight ! 
O Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 
Fierce Randolph, for thy speed !”’ 
Admitting the great and just claims 
to respect of Robert Bruce and Wil- 
liam Wallace, and some of the early 
Douglases, their countrymen may, 
nevertheless, well say to the crowd 
of obscure pretenders to their homage 
on the ground, if not of their own, 
of their ancestors’ services, “ Bruce 
we know, and Douglas we know, but 
who are ye?” The male line of the 
great Robert Bruce was long ago 
extinct; and his representatives 
through the female line were the im- 
becile, miserable Stuarts. A large por- 
tion of the Border possessions of the 
mighty Douglases (whose deeds, how- 
ever, occasionally cruel and unjus- 
tifiable, were redeemed by a high 
and chivalrous daring, and ennobled 
by the character of a heroic struggle 
for national independence, maintained 
against prodigious odds) has long 
ago passed into the hands of holders 
who, spite of the efforts of the only 
man of mark we ever heard of coming 
from among them to ennoble by his 


Scottish, but the English kings, and to give Shakspeare cause to make Prince Henry 


say,— 


“* The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against a world in arms.’’ 


The grant referred to is of some lands on Duglas Water, in Lanarkshire, ‘‘ Theobaldo 
Flamatico,’’ to Theobald the Fleming, and his heirs. The river Douglas, which runs 
through the parish, and gives name to the town, as well as the noble family to whom 
it belongs or belonged, signifies Black Water ; a proper appellation for the stream, as 
it is black, having its source and all its supplies from a mossy country.—See Douglas’s 
Peerage of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 418, 419; and Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. p. 579. 
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enius their ignoble deeds, cannot 

as far as we are aware) produce any 
claim to the veneration of their 
countrymen grounded upon the me- 
mory of great services rendered to 
their country, either in peace or war. 
Lord Byron once asked Sir Walter 
Scott a question, which, though first 
asked in verse and in a satire, may 
still, it is submitted, be asked in plain 
prose and in very sober earnest :— 
** Say, will not Caledonia’s annals yield 
The glorious record of some nobler field 
Than the vile foray of a plundering clan, 
Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name 

of man ?”’ 

And yet, if we are not much mis- 
taken, it is to the representatives of 
such worthies as these that we are 
now called upon to perform a sort of 
hero-worship. Now we should have 
taken off our hat to Bruce, because 
he was Bruce; and we take it off to 
Wellington, because he is Wellington. 
But we should not have taken it off 
to Bruce’s son, much less to his 
eee and we 
shall not take it off to Wellington’s 
son, if he can shew no other reason 
for our doing so than his being his 
father’s son. Again, we should 
not have taken off our hat to Dick 
Turpin (that is, if we could have 
helped it ; for Dick, to be sure, being 
like Poins, “a proper fellow of his 
hands,” might have knocked it off 
without our being aconsenting party) ; 
nor, though Dick had prospered in 
his calling and left his descendants 
large estates and dukedoms, instead 
of the mere memory of the hempen 
cord that cut short their great an- 
cestor’s brilliant career, should we 
have taken it off to Dick Turpin’s 
representatives. Now, it may be our 
stupidity, but we cannot for the life 
of us perceive what claim to our re- 
spect the descendant and representa- 
tave of an obscure ignobie robber, or 
of a royal bastard, or royal sybarite, 
can produce, which would not hold 
equally good for the descendant and 
representative of Dick Turpin, pro- 
vided the said Dick had duly pro- 
spered in his calling or business. 

Now let us see whether this same 
aristocracy did good service in the 
work of the Reformation. In Eng- 
land, the Reformation was the wor 
of the king and nobility ; it was not 
a popular, but a monarchical and 
oligarchical, reformation. But in 
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Scotland (as in Germany), the Re- 
formation was emphatically the work 
of the people and the then popular 
leaders, Knox and his brethren. The 

ueen, and a great part of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, were notoriously 
opposed to it. In England, again, a 
considerable portion of the spoil of 
the Romish Church was devoted to 
the purposes of education and of the 
reformed religion. In Scotland, a 
mere pittance was reserved for those 
purposes. The great bulk of the 
rich spoil was at once unscrupulously 
gorged by that rapacious aristocracy. 
Hence the strong contrast between 
the wealth of the foundations for the 
advancement of learning in England 
and the poverty of those in Scotland, 
with all the consequences resulting 
therefrom,—among which is to be 
noted this, that in England the scho- 
lar is a prosperous gentleman, whom 
no squire, or even peer, in the land 
would presume to treat otherwise 
than as his equal ; while in Scotland 
any cock laird, who can afford to do 
nothing but “sit on his ain louping- 
on-stane and glowr frae him,”—nay, 
more, any sharking attorney (yclept 
in Edinburgh W.S.), who has in- 
vested in land some of his ill-gotten 
gains, or, perhaps, been the doer of 
his employer in more senses than one 
(and, we are informed, a large por- 
tion of the land in Scotland is passing 
into the hands of such persons), 
would laugh in your face if you 
shewed that you expected him to treat 
the “dominie” as any thing better 
than one of his domestic animals. 
Thus the robber class take advantage 
of their own wrongs,—first robbing 
men, and then insulting them for 
their poverty. 

What ey strikes one in 
reading this life of Lord Lovat is, 
that any thing of the savage-heroic 
with which we had previously in- 
vested the character is thoroughly 
dispelled, and there remains but a 
residuum of a sort of Frenchified 
savage, yet a savage with few or none 
of the savage virtues, though with 
most of the vices, added to those of a 
Frenchman of the age of the Regency, 
or of Louis XV. It has been stated 
by some writers, that Simon Fraser, 
the subject of Mr. Burton’s memoir, 
when very young, led 2 considerable 
number of his clan to join Viscount 
Dundee before the battle of Killie- 
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crankie. Of this story, however, 
Mr. Burton, to whom all the best 
MS. sources of information have been 
open, makes no mention ; nor is there 
any evidence that Simon was ever 
concerned in “so honourable an ac- 
tion.” We are told, indeed, that, at 
his birth, many swords, hanging in 
the old hall of his ancestors, leaped 
from their scabbards, as if to indicate 
that a mighty man of war had been 
added to the race; but of any one 
martial action performed by Simon 
we have no authentic information. 

The first instance with which we 
are furnished of Simon’s martial 
prowess is his encounter with Lord 
Saltoun, the head of a branch of the 
Fraser family in Aberdeenshire, with 
whom a sort of treaty of marriage 
had been entered into regarding the 
daughter and only child of the 
eleventh Lord Lovat, who died on 
the 4th of September, 1696, by her 
mother’s relations, the family of 
Athol. Of this encounter we have 
no account, except that which Simon 
himself furnishes in his memoirs and 
letters ; and as Simon unfortunately 
resembles Cesar, as little in the mo- 
desty and faithfulness of his narrative 
as in the character and magnitude of 
his exploits, his description of his 
own prowess, when unsupported by 
other and better evidence, must be 
set down as appertaining far more to 
the province of romance than history. 
According to this description of Si- 
mon’s, he, with eight horsemen, all 
without pistols save one and himself, 
encountered Saltoun at the head of 
sixteen horsemen, well armed and 
mounted, and made them all prison- 
ers without a shot being fired. As- 
suming Simon’s statement of the re- 
lative numbers to be corect, the 
conduct of Saltoun and his party 
rendered Simon’s victory a very safe 
and easy one. But if we had Lord 
Saltoun’s account of the matter, we 
should, in all probability, find the 
disproportion of numbers to be just 
the reverse of that stated by the 
modest and veracious Simon, and the 
odds to be at least two to one in his 
favour, and not against him. 

Simon’s next achievement was the 
seizure of Castle Downie, where the 
Dowager Lady Lovat resided, upon 
whose person he committed violence, 
by the aid of some of his Highland 
ruffians, after the performance of a 
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matriage ceremony by a clergyman. 
This lady was the daughter of the 
Marquess of Athol, and sister of the 
Earl of Tullibardine, then Lord High 
Commissioner of Scotland, an officer 
whose functions resembled those of 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland at the 
present day. Consequently, Simon 
could hardly expect to escape scot- 
free for such an outrage, even in a 
country so lawless as the Highlands 
of Scotland were at thattime. How- 
ever, the force brought against him 
cannot, as Mr. Burton observes, have 
been very large; but, in his own 
narrative, which savours of the 
grandiloquent phraseology of Bobadil 
and ancient Pistol, the affair assumes 
the aspect of a very considerable 
campaign, in which his enemies— 
spoken of as “ the several regiments 
of cavalry, infantry, and dragoons "— 
are always defeated and bafiled in an 
unaccountable manner by some hand- 
ful of Frasers. After mentioning 
one of the exploits of his band, Simon 
thus proceeds,— 

‘* The Frasers, after this enterprise, had 
some respite from the encounter of large 
armies; but they were daily harassed 
with flying parties from Inverness and 
Inverlochy, alias Fort William. These 
were in small numbers, and the master 
had always timely notice of their ap- 
proach, so that he gave himself little 
trouble about them. He might, if he 
pleased, have cut them to pieces wherever 
they appeared. Butas the regular troops 
had always displayed a clemency for his 
country and a regard for his person, he 
treated them with as much mildness as 
was consistent with the safety of his clan.’’ 

This passage, when translated into 
the language of plain matter-of-fact, 
means, that Simon, having notice of 
their approach, took particular care 
to keep out of their way ; in which, 
we believe, consisted the whole secret 
of his baffling and defeating the nu- 
merous large armies which, according 
to his own account, were despatched 
against him. And as for the mild- 
ness with which he treated them, we 
can form some rough notion of its 
quality from the ear which he and 
his ruffians gave to the prayers and 
cries for mercy of an unprotected 
woman, and the mercy and justice 
which he displayed towards a poor 
devil of an unprotected Cockney, 
whom he had inveigled into his service 
by his usual large and lying promises 
of great advantages; not to mention 
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the general measure of justice and 
humanity which he meted out to his 
own wretched kerne. 

There are other instances throwing 
light upon Simon as a “ mighty man 
of war.” In 1744, when the free- 
holders of Inverness-shire were as- 
sembled in the court-house for the 
election ofa collector of the land-tax, 
a dispute arose between Lovat and 
Lord Fortrose, in which Lovat gave 
Fortrose the lie, and Fortrose re- 
taliated by a blow on the face. But 
Lovat, though represented as being a 
man of great bodily strength, left it 
to another to avenge this blow. 
Fraser of Foyers, a gentleman of the 
clan, was in the gallery, and, leaping 
down, presented a pistol at Lord 
Fortrose, whose life was saved by a 
gentleman throwing his plaid over 
the pistol. But Fortrose was as- 
saulted by Lovat’s followers as he 
left the hall, Lovat’s sense of honour 
not appearing to suggest to him any 
more appropriate mode of proceeding, 
his insolence having first prompted 
him to give a man the lie, and his 
cowardice then prompting him to 
evade the legitimate consequences of 
it. There is another story told by 
his traditional biographers of his 
having been disarmed in a due! with 
the Duke of Wharton. 

So much for Simon’s prowess in 
war. But then it may be said, that, 
unlike Sir Andrew Aguecheeck, po- 
licy, not valour, was his forte. A 
notable plotter he certainly was ; but, 
after all, we strongly suspect it will 
be found, on a closer examination, 
that his exploits in that way did not 
do more for him than give him a 
title to Coleridge’s definition of a 
rogue, that is, a“ fool with a circum- 
bendibus.” And his, indeed, was an 
ane very fertile in such a. 

he part of Simon’s life which shewed 
most of what could be called policy 
was his conduct in 1715. But we can 
scarcely altogether agree with Mr. 
Burton in thinking, that what Lord 
George Murray accomplished with 
his little band in 1745, was a type of 
what might have been done in 1715 
if Lovat had joined the Jacobites. 
For there is no evidence, we think, 
that Lovat possessed Lord George 
Murray's military talent any more 
than his personal courage. In fact, 
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though it may sound strange to those 
who take their notions of history en- 
tirely from Sir Walter Scott’s ro- 
mantic narratives, while there can be 
no question of the general hardihood 
and daring of the men, these qualities 
appear to have been lamentably 
wanting in those who should have 
set an example toothers. ‘The writer 
of a recent history of these transac- 
tions, no less remarkable for the 
spirit of his narrative than for 
his careful use of original and 
contemporary documents, says,——“ It 
appears that, in the heat of the bat- 
tle [Falkirk], several of his chief 
officers were as careful as he (Charles) 
was himself, of keeping out of harm’s 
way—that Lord John Drummond 
was not in his place—that O’Sulli- 
van, the adjutant-general, was skulk- 
ing in the rear, and that no general 
officer was seen in front except Lord 
George Murray.”* As a_ plotter, 
Simon might have been somewhat 
effective if he had been a regular 
Jesuit, with an army of regular Je- 
suits to second and carry out his 
oe. But whether or not he may 

ave assumed the character of a Je- 
suit temporarily, his professional cha- 
racter, as far as he has any, was that 
of a soldier, not a priest. Like Boba- 
dil and Pistol, he had been dubbed 
captain. Now, a captsia must be 
able to fight a little as well as plot, 
otherwise he will not be able to bring 
his plotting to the best market. But 
fighting does not appear to have been 
this Captain Simon’s choice by any 
means. When one considers his ca- 
reer and his pretensions, his broken 
vows to the wretched woman he had 
forcibly married; his broken bonds 
to his clansmen; his broken oaths to 
his kings (we must use this word in 
the plural in speaking of him) ; and 
his large professions of the purest 
morality and religion—one is tempt- 
ed to apply to “ Captain Simon” the 
words which a well-known character 
of Shakspeare applies to “ good sweet 
Captain Pistol.” “ Captain! thou 
abominable damned cheater, art thou 
not ashamed to be called captain ? 
If captains were of my mind, they 
would truncheon you out for taking 
their names upon you before you 
have earned them. You a captain, 
you slave! for what?” The answer 


* Macfarlane’s History of England. 
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which the speaker gives to her own 
question is very pertinent, but we 
must close our quotation here. 
Lovat kept up his old character to 
the last, even on the scaffold, except 
that in the closing scene he appears 
to have shewn a calm courage which 
certainly there is not evidence of his 
having displayed on other occasions. 
On his trial “there was,” says Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, “neither gravity 
nor decency in his behaviour ; he ap- 
ed quite unconcerned ; and what 
e said was ludicrous and buffoon- 
ish.”* He summed up the measure 
of his iniquities by attempting to 
save himself by the sacrifice of his 
eldest son; telling Williamson, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, that he 
would contrive to hang his eldest 
son, whom he had himself forced into 
the rebellion, and then marry his 
second son to Williamson's niece. 
On the scaffold he told the people 
nearest him, that he was glad to suf- 
fer for his country ; that one of his 
ancestors, five hundred years ago, 
had died in the same way (alluding 
to his heroic ancestor, Sir Simon 
Fraser, the companion in arms of 
Bruce and Wallace, executed by Ed- 
ward I., and a very different person 
from his degenerate descendant) ; 
that he had never swerved from his 
rinciples; that in the course of his 
ife he had never betrayed them nor 
any body; thus dying as he had 
lived, with a lie in his mouth :-— 


** True to no king, to no religion true ; 

No fair forgets the ruin he has done, 

No child laments the tyrant of his son, 

No Tory pities, knowing what he was, 

No Whig compassions, for he left the 
cause ; 

The brave regret not, for he was not 
brave, 

The honest mourn not, knowing him a 
knave.’”’ 


No contrast could indeed be 
stronger than between this man’s 
character and that of Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden. As Mr. Burton re- 
marks, Judge Jeffries and Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, separated from each 
other hy nearly a century and a half, 
are not a greater contrast than these 
two men, who breathed the same 
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mountain air, fought side by side in 
the same battles, and sat at the same 
board. As to their fighting side by 
side in the same battles, it is a mis- 
leading expression as regards Lovat, 
who seldom, if ever, enel fight 
when there was any risk to his per- 
son attending it. Duncan Forbes, 
on the other hand, though a civilian 
by profession, a lawyer and a judge, 
, as has been truly said of him, 
exposed himself to more personal 
danger, and undergone more fatigue, 
than any general engaged in his ma- 
jesty’s service in Scotland. And the 
treatment which this most able and 
excellent man met with in return for 
his great and perilous services, proves 
that Lovat’s vices were not singular, 
were not exceptional to the general 
character of that age ; that it was an 
age of baseness—of baseness and 
meanness to the last degree, exhi- 
bited too in the highest places. 
While the parliament and cabinet 
were settling 25,000/. a-year (in ad- 
dition to his previous revenue of 
15,000/. a-year) on the“ butcherCum- 
berland,”"—a person who had not 
brains enough to distinguish between 
the firmness of a man and the bru- 
tality of a hangman; who, but for 
the accident of birth, would never 
have risen above the rank of a pro- 
vost-marshal, or the command of a 
corporal’s guard, and whose military 
career was one unbroken series of 
defeats, with the single exception of 
this Culloden butchery of a handful 
of poor Highlanders, completely ex- 
hausted beforehand by fatigue and 
want of food, and only exposed to a 
battle in this condition by the almost 
incredible incapacity of their leaders : 
while 25,00u. a-year were thus be- 
stowed by the grateful and dutiful 
Commons, Duncan Forbes, the Lord 
President of the Court of Session, who, 
according to competent authority, 
filled that high judicial office with 
extraordinary ability and distinction, 
and who in that rebellion, besides 
exposing himself to greater dangers 
and fatigues for the cause of the go- 
vernment, had displayed far more 
military talent than Cumberland was 
capable of doing, was applying—ap- 


* Letter to the Lord President, in Culloden Papers. 
+ His cousin Frederic of Prussia, who entertained a most unmitigated contempt 
for him, has, in one of his minor works (Dialogues of the Dead), given a bricf but 


striking sketch of his exploits. 
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rently in vain—for the re ent 
of a sum of 1500/., whh So het 
borrowed, in addition to large ad- 
vances from his own resources, equal 
to three years’ rent of his estate. 
“The persons who lent me this 
money at a pinch,” he says, “are 
now justly demanding payment ; and 
I, who cannot coin, and who never 
hitherto was dunned, find myself un- 
easy.” Mr. Burton says it is doubt- 
ful whether he was repaid any por- 
tion of his sdvances; but that he 
certainly did not receive the whole, 
or a sufficiency to prevent his estate 
from passing, to his son much dimin- 
ished ; and that the application of the 
savings of the many years which his 
son, John Forbes, spent in obscure 
retirement in England, is «ttested by 
the title of a huge heap of docu- 
ments at Culloden House, which the 
worthy heir of the old man’s high 
spirit, as well as of his fortunes, had 
marked “ Bonds of my father’s re- 
tired.” There is reason to believe, 
that the base treatment he had met 
with shortened the days of the good 
old man. A contemporary said of 
him, “ He was one of a very high 
spirit; and the usage he met with 
for all his services, joined with the 
miseries of his country, bore so hard 
upon him, that it is indeed a pre- 
vailing opinion among us in Scot- 
land, that he died of heartbreak.” * 
The following short letter addressed 
to his son, without date, but evi- 
dently written very shortly before 
his death—Mr. Burton says, in No- 
vember 1747—was a few years since 
discovered, and is published by Mr. 
Burton from the MS. at Culloden 
House :— 


‘*Dear John,—I am very sorry for 
you. The great charges and expenses I 
have been at in supporting his majesty 
in the Rebellion, have far exceeded the 
sum I thought it would have cost when I 
saw you last. I would advise you to go to 
London, where, I believe, I may have 
some friends yet. Mr. Scroop, Mr. Lit- 
tleton, and Mitchell, are kind-hearted, 
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affectionate men; and they will tell the 
king that his faithful servant, Duncan 
Forbes, has left you a very poor man. 
Farewell! May the God of heaven and 
earth bless you ! 

‘¢ Dun. Forbes.” 


John Forbes preserved the fol- 
lowing memorandum of his last in- 
terview with his father :— 


‘¢ Edinburgh, 10th Dec. 1747. 

** My father entered into the everlast- 
ing life of God, trusting, hoping, and be- 
lieving, through the blood of Christ, 
eternal life and happiness. When I first 
saw my father upon the bed of death, 
his blessing and prayer to me was, ‘ My 
dear John, you have just come in time to 
see your poor father die. May the great 
God of heaven and earth ever bless and 
preserve you! You have come to a very 
poor fortune, partly by my own extrava- 
gance, and the oppression of power. I 
am sure you will forgive me, because 
what I did was with a good intention. 
I know you to be an honest-hearted lad. 
Andrew Mitchell loves you affectionately ; 
he will advise you, and do what he can 
for you. I depend upon Scroop, too, 
which you may let him know. I will 
advise you never to think of coming into 
parliament.’ ’’ 


He died on the 10th of December, 
1747, leaving behind him—to bor- 
row the words of an illustrious coun- 
tryman—“ a name endeared, even in 
those days of strife and bitterness, to 
enemies as to friends, and doubly to 
be honoured by posterity, for that 
impartiality which uniformly distin- 
guished between the cause of the 
country and political party.”+ Five 
years after his death, “ his fellow law- 
yers,” observes Mr. Burton, “erected a 
statue to his memory, worthily placed 
in that noble old hall, where the 
memory of his services and his cha- 
racter still lives, as of one who al- 
tered and elevated the tone of pro- 
fessional and judicial morality in his 
day ; and left, even to the present ge- 
neration, a greater legacy of sound 
and honest principles, than they 
might have been able to achieve 
without his aid.” 


* Jacobite Memoirs, 334, cited by Mr. Burton, p. 386. 
+ Sir Walter Scott, article in Quarterly Review. 
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THE GUERILLA. 


PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 


For a considerable time before the 
introduction of an Army of Occu- 
pation into Spain, the policy of Na- 
poleon towards that country was re- 
garded with a suspicion which his 
military movements confirmed. Every 
succeeding day betrayed more fully 
the designs of the emperor, which 
the unsettled relations of the Bour- 
bons, the corruption of the executive, 
and the apathy of the nobles, enabled 
him successfully to carry out. The 
masterly conceptions of the French 
ruler had little to fear from the = 
position of a drivelling monarch, 
thinking and acting only as a profli- 
gate queen and venal court permitted. 
Broadly enough “coming events 
threw their shadows before,” but the 
imbecile king was blind to the indi- 
cations of a gathering storm which all 
but the devoted family had observed. 
French reinforcements, in quick suc- 
cession, entered the passes of the 
Pyrenees ; the border fortresses were 
seized, without opposition or remon- 
strance: the keys of the kingdom 
were now in Napoleon’s hands, and 
these once gained, further conceal- 
ment of ulterior objects was deemed 
unnecessary. A bold coup d'état 
succeeded ; the capital was garrisoned 
by the invading army; and the royal 
family, under flimsy pretexts, carried 
into France. 

Such was the apathy of a fallen 
nation, that, monstrous as Napoleon’s 
proceedings had been, the wounded 
pride of this priest-ridden and be- 
sotted people seemed disposed to 
vent itself in idle ebullitions con- 
sequent upon popular discontent. 
Statesmen and churchmen were 
equally venal; and as the inferior 
castes bowed to the example set by 
their superiors, the influence of 
French gold with judicious con- 
ciliation, in a short time, might have 
rendered the weight of the chain 
unfelt. But French insolence and 


aggression kept pace with French suc- 
cess. The Spaniards were a conquered 
people, and the invaders lost no time 
in giving them evidence of the fact. 
Their national pride and prejudices 
were scornfully outraged, and mili- 
tary license became intolerable. Mu- 
rat, viceroy to his brother-in-law, 
and a fool every where but on a 
battle-field, encouraged what he 
should have repressed ; until, at last, 
the slumbering energies of an ig- 
norant, revengeful, but enthusiastic, 
community, were, by indignity and 
oppression, tardily, but fearfuily, 
roused into action. 

The émeue in Madrid, though 
bloodily suppressed, gave the sig- 
nal for a general insurrection ; and, 
when it was too late to allay, the 
invaders found they had unwisely 
evoked, the storm. In government 
and religion, the Spaniards really 
were slaves; yet they fancied them- 
selves freemen. Their clergy were 
corrupt, and the degradation of 
their nobility was proverbial. The 
once proud standard of Spain had 
vanished from the surface of the 
ocean, and her military establishment 
was sunk into an army but in name ;* 
while in every department of the civil 
administration the grossest abuses 
were practised and overlooked. 

But while court and convent were 
rotten as painted sepulchres, and mo- 
ral slavery hung over the unhappy 
land, in the remote valley and wild 
sierra the spirit of genuine freedom 
was lurking. Demonstrations of po- 
pular anger at the removal of the 
royal family had manifested them- 
selves in many of the provinces, and, 
to coerce the disaffected, several of 
the principal cities were garrisoned, 
and movable columns visited, in 
their promenades militaires, such vil- 
lages and districts as were reported, 
by Spanish agents in French pay, to 
be unfriendly to the intrusive govern- 


* In Falstaff’s words, never was “‘ the king’s press abused more damnably ’’ than 


in Spain. 


It was, at that time, not uncommon to find, at the table of a grandee, 


the moiety of the attendants standing behind the chairs, and performing menial 
services to the company, officers of the line, in the full uniform of their respective 


regiments. 
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ment. Ifan army is licentious under 
the eye of a commander, from its 
more distant detachments greater 
mischief may be dreaded ; and sorely 
as the domination of the invaders was 
felt in the capital, in the country it 
was worse. Acting on that infernal 
axiom in the military code of their 
great leader, that “ war should sup- 
port war,” what was exacted in the 
city was plundered in the hamlet. 
Every rank of the French army 
robbed in person or by proxy. To 
his military appointments, the soldier 
united the tools of a housebreaker, 
and employed them, when oppor- 
tunity allowed it, with ability and 
without disguise. “ Vivitur rapina” 
was acted upon by all; and the cot 
and the palace, the burgher and the 
bishop, fared alike. Ofthis universal 
rapacity of the French, one instance 
will be sufficiently conclusive. At 
Alcobaca, a marshal of the’ empire 
(Junot) stole the pastoral ring ; and 
a general of division (Loison), who, 
like the fat knight of Shakspeare, 
expecting to find linen on every 
hedge, had crossed the frontier un- 
encumbered with a second shirt, and 
too late discovering that, in Portugal, 
purple there was enough, but of fine 
linen an awful scarcity, abstracted 
the sheets he slept in, and made them 
convertible into articles he undoubt- 
edly stood much in need of. 

Plunder is, under every case, vex- 
atious ; but, when authorised, it be- 
comes intolerable. In every grade 
of life affections and relations are the 
same ; and the lowly cottage of the 
vine-dresser was dear to its humble 
owner, as the marbled palace of Al- 
cobaca to the proud churchman, who 
in his own opinion, and in clerical 
precedency, followed immediately 
after St. Peter and the Pope. Would 
the haughty patriarch forget that his 
cathedral was made a stable, and his 
palace a canteen? that his private 
oratory was desecrated, and his rich 
library wantonly destroyed? No. 
To do that would be to do more than 
saintly submission could achieve. 
Would the husbandman look calmly 
on 

** Fields laid waste and cot laid low,’’ 
while the smothered sobs of wife or 
daughter told forcibly and painfully 
that honour had been. lost, and wo- 
man’s weakness proved no security 
against ruffian violence? What 
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would the ruined man do? Clutch 
the knife with a deadly grasp, raise 
his eyes to Heaven, and murmur, 
“ Guerre a cuchillo!” 

However lowthe national character 
of Spaniards may stand, were Sam 
Johnson in the flesh, he would admit 
them to be “excellent haters;” and 
it were little to be marvelled that 
feelings towards the French of jea- 
lousy and dislike from their first oc- 
cupation of the country gangrened 
every day, and ripened into the 
deadliest hatred. For the terrible 
severity with which the insurrection- 
ary movement at Madrid had been 
visited, local violence and oppression 
had prepared them. They heard of 
the slaughter in the capital; and 
men who escaped it told how, in one 
street, the citizens were mowed down 
by grape, and in the next, cut up by 
Murat’s cavalry; that the corpses 
were refused burial until they stank ; 
and that, on bare suspicion, hundreds 
were daily added to the dead. To 
all this the peasant listened without 
emotion. But when he heard that 
the hospitals of the capital were 
crowded with the wounded of the 
Imperial Guard, that their slain were 
privately smuggled into earth, that 
the French had suppressed their losses, 
and that the blood of the invaders 
had flowed freely, he scowled a deadly 
smile, and hoped that the hour of 
retribution was but opening. 

With the earlier operations of the 
Spanish armies, and the leaders who 
declared against the invaders, we 
have neither wish nor business to 
interfere. It will be enough to re- 
mark, that, from their bad organisa- 
tion, the Spanish corps were inefficient 
in themselves; and, that had they 
been in a state to take the field, the 
stupid scoundrels to whom they were 
entrusted would have led them like 
sheep to the slaughter. Alone, they 
were utterly unequal to meet the 
soldiers they encountered ; while the 
villanous admixture of pride and ob- 
stinacy, proverbial in the Spanish cha- 
racter, rendered their amalgamation 
with troops who understood their 
trade, in many cases, a useless, and in 
more, a hazardous, experiment. At 
Talavera, the old brute Cuesta did 
all he could to compromise an ally, 
who merely wished him to look on. 
At Albuera, Blake fought Soult’s 
battle, and lost a day that Hardinge, 
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in the eleventh hour, with mar- 
vellous ability, regained. At Bar- 
rossa, that glorious old man,* 
even when openly deserted by his 
dastard ally, with British blood and 
British bayonets, turned defeat into 
victory. While history lasts, the 
island soldier will execrate the hated 
names of Cuesta, Blake, and La Pena. 

Still, in its lowest point of military 
degradation, to a foul government, 
foul priesthood, and foul nobility, 
the curse of national degeneracy 
might be traced. Organised and 
officered by their island allies, and 
dovetailed between British battalions, 
the Portuguese fought nobly; and, 
under good leading at San Marcial, 
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the Spaniards half-redeemed a mili- 
tary character once the first in Eu- 
rope. Could they be elicited, hot 
blood and devoted resolution were not 
wanting. The self- devotion which 
immortalised the Sarragossan and 
Geronau sieges was not surpassed by 
that of the Spartans at Thermopyle; 
and the pages of chivalrous romance 
will scarcely equal many an exploit, 
performed by nameless men at first, 
under chiefs as unpretending to mili- 
tary distinction as themselves. Need 
we say that those alluded to were 
“the Guerillas?” and, with these 
prefatory remarks, we will introduce 
the “ Saltador” and his associates to 
the reader. 


CuaprTer I. 
THE VENTA. 


Winter had set in, the campai 
of 1810 had terminated two months 
before the opening of this story, and 
while the allied divisions were can- 
toned on the banks of the Agueda, 
with their head-quarters at Frenada, 
the French corps pivotted upon the 
capital as a centre, and occupied Se- 
govia and Toledo. The autumn had 
been wet, the rivers were swollen, the 
fords had become impracticable, and 
Nature commanded that, for a sea- 
son, military operations should close. 
In the east of Spain, the drowsy 
commanders of the native armies had 
placed their useless rabble in quar- 
ters; and, until spring returned, the 
space of country which separated the 
belligerents afforded ample security 
that this temporary repose would 
remain unbroken. The French di- 
visions, connected by strong posts, 
had little to dread; the allies had 
still less. Ifthe allies should remain 

uiet, the French would not break 
the peace. The royal nominee of 
Napoleon kept his court in Madrid, 
and to him the eternal dissipation of 
a licentious capital was more germane 
than the duties of the field. Wel- 
lington was dividing his leisure days 
between the new organisation of his 
army, the laborious duties of his 
bureau, field-sports when time per- 
mitted, and social réunions with his 
superior officers. All, save one 
restless body, owned the influence of 
the season; but — 


* General Graham, afterwards Lord Lynedoch. 


** To them alike was time and tide, 
December’s snow, or July’s pride.’’ 
And while enemies and allies were 
equally quiescent, the guerillas, as- 
sisted by long nights and local ad- 
vantages, became more active and 
more mischievous than before. 

The positions of the rival armies 
were most dissimilar. King Joseph’s 
corps garrisoned the armed cities 
round Madrid, their communications 
with each other and the capital being 
maintained by an armed chain of 
outposts. The different detachments 
were well connected, all were on the 
alert, and the whole line was con- 
stantly and carefully patrolled. The 
allies, on the contrary, lay loosely 
over a wide range of country; and, 
with the exception of Cuidad Rodrigo, 
the divisions were quartered in strag- 
gling villages and open towns. But, 
exposed as their cantonments were, as 
compared with those of the enemy, and 
confident in their security, individuals 
wandered with gun or greyhound 
wherever they pleased. Lord Wel- 
lington would cross thirty miles of 
country attended by an orderly dra- 
goon ; and letters and official orders 
were transmitted from the outlying 
divisions, back and forward, to head- 
quarters with as much punctuality asif 
passing throughan English post-office. 
The French were differently cireum- 
stanced. To convey a missive safely 
from one marshal to another required 
the escort of a squadron of dragoons ; 
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while any attempt to elude the vigi- 
lance of the partidas, by employing 
the most cunning devices to secure 
concealment, and messengers the least 
likely to create suspicion, generally 
proved unsuccessful. Many a sin- 
gular document was brought to the 
allied general for perusal. One gue- 
rilla rider would come in with a 
billet-doux addressed to a danseuse— 
for Joseph had brought a couple of 
troupes from Paris to enliven the 
dulness of the capital—and, ere the 
amatory effusion was read, another 
would arrive with official returns 
written in cipher, which he had, 
probably, discovered in a friar’s frock, 
or the headgear of some fair gitana. 
‘These annoyances were grievously 
felt by Napoleon’s commanders, for 
no caution could ensure a safe de- 
livery of a packet, were it only to be 
transmitted a dozen miles, while 
cipher was no greater security than 
if the writing were in simple charac- 
ters. Lord Wellington always con- 
trived to become master of the key ; 
and hence, as Soult mentioned in an 
intercepted despatch to Berthier, “ he 
knew more of every corps d’armée 
than the general who commanded it.” 

What made this mischief more 
vexatious to the French was, that it 
was perpetrated by nameless men. 
The great brigands—as they termed 
the Minas, the Empecinado, the Me- 
dico, and a dozen more—were in the 
east of Spain, or on the borders of 
Portugal; and though many a pro- 
menade militaire was made, yet no 
band of partidas could be discovered. 
The mountain villages were searched 
in vain, and not a suspicious indivi- 
dual could be seen or heard of; while, 
strange as it appeared, if the com- 
mander of a brigade wrote officially 
to the next general of division, and 
the despatch went even in triplicate, 
the chances were great that none of 
the three couriers would reach his 
destination. 

And yet the suspected venta had 
been scarcely vacated by the French 
cavalry who had made the recon- 
naissance ere it was re-occupied by 
some guerilla troop, who had, per- 
haps, made it their quarters the pre- 
ceding night. An hour before, the 
enemy had found a half-starved po- 
pulation, from whom neither a feed 
of corn nor a draught of wine could be 
obtained ; but before the partidas 
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had picketed their horses, a sack of 
barley was produced, while roasted 
kid, fresh-baked rye-bread, and a 
well-filled goat-skin, were ready to 
refresh their riders. The partidas 
had no fear that their movements 
would be betrayed ; the slightest in- 
discretion was severely punished; for 
treachery there was no mercy; and 
the village to which we are about to 
introduce the reader, had within but 
a few weeks witnessed a terrible ex- 
ample of guerilla vengeance. It had 
transpired, through accident or trea- 
son, that the “ Medico” occasionally 
made there a night-halt; and the 
postmaster and priest were tempted, 
by the promise of a large reward, to 
convey intelligence of his next visit 
to the French cantonments. Un- 
happily for the wretched men, the 
partida chief obtained information of 
the plot, and was apprised that a 
oo with a singularly marked 
kid-skin in his hand, was to be the 
signal-bearer of his arrival. The 
Medico, one evening, entered the vil- 
lage, leaving a cordon of spies around 
it to watch if the courier should be 
despatched, but with strict orders 
that his treacherous mission should 
meet with no interruption. All doubt 
was speedily removed by « guerilla 
vidette, whom the fellow with the 
skin had hastily passed by; and, 
without a moment’s delay, the de- 
voted men were invited to the pre- 
sence of the inexorable chief, whom 
they found in the venta drinking 
wine with the landlord. Nothing 
that could excite alarm was apparent, 
and the landlord and his guest were 
unusually hilarious. 

“* Sit, my good friends!” exclaimed 
the Medico, as he pushed the wine- 
flask across the table. “ Holy fa- 
ther,” he continued, “ I pledge thee! 
Marry, were I a believer in dreams, 
I had a strange one lately. Come, 
drink! I would tell it, only you 
would laugh at me. Well, I fancied 
that your reverence and worthy Pe- 
dro there met me in this village, 
told me a new saint was wanted in 
heaven, and that you had recom- 
mended me so earnestly to the celes- 
tial junta, that the vacant appoint- 
ment had been given to me. Dread- 
ing lest St. Peter might be imposed 
upon, and introduce an interloper in 
my place, you, holy father, were to 
furnish my credentials. What, think 
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ye, was to be the token for ad- 
mission ?” 

The priest and postmaster shook 
their heads. 

“ Nay, guess! Ha! ha! ha! I 
cannot but laugh at the recollection.” 

“« Some blessed relic,” said the func- 
tionary. 

“Or letters dimissory from the 
pope,” added the churchman. 

“ Neither toe nor tooth of blessed 
martyr, nor a single line from his 
holiness, were to enable me to pass 
muster at the gate; but—— it is so 
comical!” and the medico laughed 
until the table shook. “By the true 
cross —a parti-coloured goat-skin !” 

A falling thunderbolt could not 
have produced a more terrible effect. 
The uplifted goblet fell from the 
hand of the postmaster, and the priest 
muttered the word, “ Lost!” 

* Lost, indeed!” said the partida, 
as the gloom of midnight succeeded 
to the hollow smile his swarthy 
countenance for a moment had trea- 
cherously put on. “ In this world lost 
—lost beyond redemption! May it 
fare better with you in another !” 

He plucked a poniard from his 
breast, where it lay concealed, and 
with the haft knocked sharply on 
the table, while, as if under fascina- 
tion, the wretched victims neither 
rose nor spoke. Three guerillas si- 
lently obeyed the signal: one stood 
in the door-way ; the other two, with 
ropes coiled upon their arms, ap- 

roached the Medico’s betrayers. 
‘either resisted; while the noose, 
prepared beforehand, was slipped 
over the necks of the devoted vic- 
tims. The Medico waved his hand. 
To those who executed and those 
who underwent the fearful penalty 
of treason, that wave was sufficiently 
expressive ; and, like some passage 
in a fearful dream, the sae of 
the drama was over in a few mi- 
nutes. Within three hours, Colonel 
Boumontier reached the village with 
his hussars, and, with cautious silence, 
entered the lonely street. Not a 
living soul appeared, but two bodies 
dangled in the pale moonlight from 
the huge arm of a chestnut-tree, 
while a valedictory paper affixed to 
the priest's frock recommended the 
colonel of hussars to preserve the 
kid-skin carefully, and expend the 
promised largesse in masses for the 
souls of the departed. 
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In the same chamber, and at the 
table where, over a flask of wine, the 

tida chief had consigned two fel- 
ow-beings to an ignominious death, 
“ unannealed and unforgiven,” three 
short weeks before, the Medico was 
seated in the chair whence he had 
issued the fatal order. The light 
was fading fast ; the evening shewed 
pee of approaching winter, as 
the ground, softened during the 
day, crisped beneath the traveller's 
foot, and the smoke curled upwards 
through the clear and bracing atmo- 
sphere. The Medico was carousing 
with two companions, and three 
wilder-looking guests had never oc- 
cupied the great chamber of the 
venta. In the strong but unsteady 
glare of a fire, heaped with green- 
wood and charcoal, their figures were 
indistinctly shewn; but presently 
the host entered with candles and a 
stoup of wine, placed them cere- 
moniously on the board, and, with a 
deferential bow, quitted the apart- 
ment. 

The Medico, having been educated 
a physician, retained the same title 
when he exchanged the healing art 
for a mixed profession, in which the 
brigand and the soldier were united. 
He was a slight, active, and intelli- 
gent-looking man, of thirty years, 
or, perhaps, a little more; and, but 
for the sinister expression of his face, 
would have been considered ex- 
tremely handsome. As a partisan, 
he was bold and ready; and, from 
his daring and success, was estimated 
by the invaders among the most dan- 
gerous of the Spanish irregular com- 
manders. 

Upon his left sat a short, stout, 
ugly, old man, of clownish air, and 
most repulsive manner. His dress 
was the coarsest costume of a vine- 
dresser, and his arms, for the leader 
of a band, seemed rather extraordi- 
nary. His companions were accou- 
tred with pistols of English make, 
and rapiers whose blades were real 
Bilboas, while behind one partida a 
long lance rested against the wall, 
and beside it a valuable rifle. In his 
belt of untanned leather the old man, 
however, wore only a horn-handled 
knife, and on the table, beside his 
drinking-cup, a bell-muzzled mus- 
quetoon was laid. From the recoil 
of this huge and over-charged weapon 
he had dislocated his shoulder, and 
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hence obtained the title of “ El Man- 
co,” or, * the Maimed.” 

The third, in air, person, and ad- 
dress, was decidedly superior to his 
companions ; and if the artist sought 
throughout the world a study from 
which to sketch a robber chief, he 
could find none that impersonated a 
leader of brigands more happily than 
Martin Diez, better known as “the 
Empecinado.” 

In stature, an inch or two under 
six feet, this celebrated guerilla 
combined strength with activity. In 
him the former quality predomi- 
nated; and broad shoulders, ample 
chest, and square - turned limbs, 
indicated a frame capable of great 
endurance. His face was never 
forgotten by any who had looked 
upon it once. The profile was Ro- 
man, the forehead remarkably ex- 
tensive, the eyes and hair coal black, 
while a complexion almost swart as 
a Negro’s, earned for him the sou- 
briquet he afterwards rendered so po- 
pular. Diez was one of Nature’s true 
nobility. His eagle glance, his deep, 
sonorous voice, his commanding air, 
all united to form a man born to be 
obeyed. Himself of humble lineage, 
whose youth had been spent on the 
banks of the Gevora, in peasant oc- 
cupations, he started, meteor-like, 
into a formidable celebrity, and Mi- 
na’s name did not carry more terror 
with it to the invaders, and the re- 
creant Spaniards who had turned 
false to their God and to their coun- 
try, than that of the Empecinado. 
Filling a horn to the brim, he drank 
to his companions. 

“ By San Juan !” he exclaimed, as 
he smacked his lips, “if ever wine 
underwent more marvellous im- 
provement than this of our good 
friend, honest Lopez! Why, when 
here in spring, the stoup he served 
to you and me, Medico, was fitter to 
be placed before a gitana than a gen- 
tleman !” 

“T fancy,” returned the person 
thus addressed, “that I have been 
instrumental in effecting this happ 
alteration. On my last visit I jak 
the liberty of strapping up a couple 
of traitors; and I casually hinted 
that the next crime in magnitude, in 
my sight, was to impose upon an 
unsuspecting traveller, and pass the 
wretched juice of the berries, which 
on this wild sierra they call grapes, 
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for veritable Amontillado. Why tar- 
ries thy lieutenant, Martin? “I'were 
time we came to business.” 

“*Tis somewhat past his hour,” 
returned the dark guerilla. “But 
content ye, brother ; with the Salta- 
dor the proverb will hold true— A 
man may not be fishing although he 
be mending his nets !’” 

“TI long to see this youth,” ob- 
served the maimed one. “ They say 
that, sword in hand, he is a devil; 
but—what a pity such weakness 
should be told !—that when the thing’s 
over, he objects to hanging and 
shooting, and is tender-hearted as a 
school-girl! Diez, is that marvel- 
lous jump he made a fable or a 
fact ?” 

“True, by every thing I hold sa- 
cred!” exclaimed the Empecinado, 
passionately. “‘ Manco, I was a looker- 
on.” 

“Ho, ho! Tell it as it happened.” 
The dark chief filled his horn, and 
passed the flask. 

“ You know the last low range of 
the Morenas, the rocky sierra imme- 
diately above the village of Cam- 
palla Mayor; there three mountain 
streams unite, and through a chan- 
nel, hollowed by the action of their 
triple floods, disgorge their waters 
into the Tormes. Through a villain 
monk, Sebastiani found out that my 
band were in this district of the hills, 
and devised an able plan to surround 
us—all the particulars of which I 
found in the crupper of a tinker’s 
mule.” 

“You hanged him ?” observed the 
Manco, coldly. 

“No, there was not atree at hand; 
so the scoundrel, all the pity, got off 
with simple shooting. But to con- 
tinue. The secret despatch was ad- 
dressed to his colleague, with whom 
the combined attempt was to be 
made on the succeeding night. They 
fancied that I should take the north- 
ern outlet, while, out of sheer oppo- 
sition, I determined to force a pas- 
sage by the southern one. Among 
his excellent qualities, the Saltador 
speaks French like a native, and has 
the assurance of the devil; and at 
dusk I despatched him to glean all 
the information he could obtain 
touching the disposition of the force 
that held the pass, through which 
I intended to cut my way next 
evening. He left me, and on a rising 
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ground, above the ravine, which 
separated the French detachment 
from the low sierra that we rested 
on, I promised to be in waiting for 
him after the next sunrise. The 
ravine divides the hill for haif a 
league, and through all its course 
presents a sheer rocky channel from 
one to two hundred feet in depth. 
At both extremities it may be crossed 
by a goat-path, but at any other 
point never did living man dream 
that a passage dare be attempted. 
Nearly in the centre of the ridge 
the banks contract, and through the 
narrow channel the confined streams 
roar awfully. You can hear, but 
not see them, the depth is so pro- 
found. 

“ T was at the appointed place with 
a score of riders, and a led horse in 
waiting for my trusty emissary. Day 
broke, and through the haze of 
morning I could see the whole line 
of French videttes. Suddenly, a man 
at speed rushed between two sentries, 
both discharged their muskets with 
no effect ; for the fugitive continued 
his race, redoubled his speed, and 
headed towards the opening of the 
ravine. At a glance [ knew him. 
The fugitive, then without a name, 
that morning won it—he was ‘the 
Saltador !’ 

“TI formed my party on the slope 
of the hill to cover the retreat of our 
daring camarado, when, suddenly, 
three small bands of horsemen issued 
from the village at full speed. Two 
rode forward to cut off the runaway 
from the passes, while the third, 
some dozen riders, followed the chace 
direct. The Saltador was a lost man! 

“For a moment he hastily re- 
garded the French cavalry, and that 
moment seemed sufficient to decide 
his course of action, for, changing his 
route, he headed to the breast of the 
ravine, then not one hundred yards 
before him. The dragoons were still 
a pistol-shot behind, when, checking 
his Sige, he paused, drew breath, 
flung his boots away, and at a mode- 
rate pace approached the fearful 
chasm, at the point where its rocky 
banks contracted. ‘The French mis- 
took his motive ; they slackened their 
~ also, and extended their line to 

‘orm asemicircle. At last the lion was 

in their toils, and the next tree and 
half-an-hour would end my com- 
rade’s history ! 
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“ Within fifty paces of the ravine, 
and when scarcely as many more in 
advance of hig pecan, to the sur- 
prise, nay, the horror of my compa- 
nions, the desperate fugitive broke 
forward into rapid running. Had 
he determined that his bones should 
rather blanch in depths unknown to 
man, than that he should afford a 
miserable gratification to his captors, 
while they witnessed life’s last strug- 
gle, as, like a diseased dog, he ex- 
pired corded to the arm of a tree? I 
am no puler, friend Manco, as thou 
knowest; but when within twelve 
paces of the chasm, the run changed 
to a wild rush, my brain grew giddy, 
7 vision failed, I could not look 
when the fatal leap was taken, and 
turned my head away. 

“*Saints and angels!’ exclaimed 
the partida at my side, ‘he is——’” 

“*Tn eternity !’ I muttered with a 
shudder, as fancy pictured, at the 
rocky bottom of the ‘gulf, the shat- 
tered, shapeless carcass of one, just 
now buoyant with life, and reckless 
in parting with it. 

“ Was ever such a spring! By the 
true cross! a mountain goat, though 
chased to desperation, would scarce 
have ventured it. 

“T looked incredulously. Blessed 
mother! the leap, indeed, was taken, 
and the Saltador had earned hisname! 
Before the astonished dragoons could 
unstrap their carbines, the fugitive 
had crouched safely in a hollow, 
then, crawling to the valley out of 
shot, in five minutes, and without a 
scratch, he was sitting in his saddle !” 

“ And was the ravine as broad as 
report will have it?” inquired the 
Medico. 

“T stretched the lance that rests 
against the wall behind you, with an 
extended arm, across it, and, by Hea- 
ven! the pennon fluttered scarcely 
over its centre. But soft! a horse- 
tramp in the court-yard. Knock 
upon the board! What, ho! land- 
lord !” 

The call was responded to—a dark 
figure filled the door-way, but his 
were not the burly proportions of 
the host. Air, height, and dress, 
announced that the expected stranger 
had arrived ; and, lowering his som- 
brero beneath the arched lintel, the 
Saltador stepped into the chamber, 
while El Manco, who dealt liberally 
in proverbs, as the Spaniards do, 
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muttered, that “‘ Never was the black 
gentleman alluded to but he was 
sure to accept the invitation !” 

“What kept ye, comrade?” said 
the Medico, as he grasped his hand. 
“ Hadst thou to jump for it a second 
time ?” 

“Not I, faith!” replied the par- 
tida, smiling. “But should things 
come off as they are expected, there 
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may be before 
long!” 

Vasquez waddled into the room, 
placed a chair and horn for the 
stranger’s use, vanished when the 
act of duty was performed, and left 
four men together in secret conclave, 
the least of whom, in French estima- 
tion, would have passed currently at 
the value of “a Jew’s eye.” 


some jumping 


Cuapter II. 


A PARTIDA LIFE-SKETCH. 


In a country like the Peninsula, 
where, with the exception of the great 
lines of communication, the lateral 
roads are bad, and the surface irre- 
gularly broken by mountain ridges, 
threaded by goat-paths only, even 
in summer and dry weather, rapid 
movements are executed with much 
difficulty. But when the winter 
fairly sets in, the sierras are crowned 
with snow, the streams swollen into 
torrents, and the fords on the greater 
rivers, which the peasant-girl two 
months before could have passed 
with “ garment kirtled to the oon 
present to the traveller a discoloured 
mass of angry waters; then, Nature 


indicates that the season for repose 


is come. It had come, and gladly 
was it welcomed by one who, de- 
testing the rough excitement of a 
soldier’s life, willingly exchanged it 
for the eternal dissipation of a licen- 
tious capital, which, bad as it had 
been uuder the régime of Charles, 
had, by the example of El Rey José, 
attained a still more profligate distinc- 
tion, being then held in reputation 
as the most abandoned city, with the 
most abandoned court, in Christen- 
dom. Garrisoned by a whole divi- 
sion, surrounded on every side by 
corps of observation, and crowded 
with Spaniards who had forsworn. 
their altars and their king, danger 
was in no quarter to be dreaded, and 
winter and its revelry had commenced 
in Madrid with all the license of a 
carnival, 

In the fulness of security, and amid 
the pride of honours thrust upon 
him by the will of his imperious 
brother, Joseph, on the evening upon 
which this story opens, entertained 
his profligate court with a masked 
ball in the noble palace of the Escu- 
rial. Nothing could be more bril- 
liant than the gay company which 
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filled its princely halls, and in reck- 
less abandonment the joyous /é/e 
commenced. Would the intruded 
king have been upon a bed of roses 
had he but known that, from the 
casement of the lonely venta where 
the partida chiefs held secret coun- 
sel, the hundred lights which flashed 
from the palace windows were seen 
distinctly ? 

“Now, what tidings, Saltador ?” 
said the Empecinado, as he pushed 
the flask across the table. “ You 
see our brethren here, true to their 
appointment.” 

“Then, [lament to say, they have 
had a long and bootless journey,” 
was the reply. 

“ How ?” exclaimed the old man, 
impatiently. “Is not the convoy on 
the road ?” 

“ It is, good Manco.” 

“Then why not attempt to cut it 
off? Our bands, united, will reach 
twelve hundred men.” 

“Which would stand a sorry 
chance, my friend, against an escort 
of three thousand !” 

“ Hundreds, you mean!” said the 
physician. “ It a Pampeluna 
with scarce three hundred men.” 

“But was reinforced at Vittoria 
with half the garrison, and at Bur- 
gos with as many more.” 

“ Hell and furies!” exclaimed the 
maimed one, passionately. ‘“ Who 
would have thought at this season of 
the year that such a force would 
have been employed? I suspect that 
treachery lurks at the bottom of this 
affair.” 

“JT know it does,” returned the 
Saltador; “and here are the letter 
and the traitor’s name;” and he 
handed a scroll to the medico. “ Read, 
brother. Methought the knave till 
now w:s honest.” ' 

“By the true Cross! one I sus- 
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pected for a twelvemonth. No less 
a personage than the smooth-tongued 
alcalde of Perrales!” cried the phy- 
sician. 

The Empecinado emptied the con- 
tents of the horn before him, and 
then coolly observed, that the post 
he held was much beneath the merits 
of an active magistrate like Juan 
Torrano, and that he himself would 
look after his speedy promotion. 

“ Softly,” exclaimed the Medico, as 
he perused the writing. “ By a word 
or two that I only comprehend, there 
is more in this scrawl than I can 
reach. It is, of course, in French, 
and written in cramped characters. 
Friend Saltador, try thy skill upon it.” 

Taking the intercepted billet, the 
partida read fluently thus :— 


“Thy wife comes and goes without 
suspicion. She bears, as usual, false re- 
turns, which you will take care shall be 
forwarded to the English general. Thy 
good services are named already to the 
king, and high preferment is certain. 
Thy plan to surprise the Manco is hope- 
ful; but we must postpone it until the 
next moon. In the dark, ’twould be 
hazardous to attempt the mountain 
passes.”’ 


Without changing a muscle, or 


betraying the least emotion, the 
maimed partida listened to the de- 
tail of intended treachery. 

“Worthy Diez,” he said, when 
the Saltador had ceased reading, 
“wilt thou pleasure me by leaving 
Master Torrano to me? Credit me, 
that before the next young moon 
tops the snow upon the sierra yon- 
der, his services shall be rewarded !” 

“ And thou wilt not overlook his 
dame, Manco! She seems to be an 
excellent helpmate, and a bustling 
sortofgentlewoman. The saints for- 
bid that such a well-matched couple 
should be parted,” observed the Me- 
dico, with a smile. 

“Content ye, friend. Our Lady 
forfend the dame should be forgot- 
ten!” was the reply. “ Who knocks? 
What, Vasquez !” 

“ Honourable sirs,” replied the host, 
as he undid the door, “ three horse- 
men are without with a prisoner. 
They picked him up as he was skulk- 
ing through byways from Madrid.” 

“In with them, good Vasquez. 
Thy wine is truly creditable, so let’s 
have more of it. We must encou- 
rage thee !” 
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This flattering speech was answered 
by a low bow and suppressed groan ; 
and as the host waddled to his dé- 
pot for a fresh supply he thought 
that if, in his line, patronage were 
desirable, how much the civility 
would be enhanced were it but ac- 
companied by payment! Reluctantly 
extracting a couple of flasks from the 
crypt, he muttered, “ These make 
seven, each worth halfa dollar ; ay, in 
good conscience, besides a skin to the 
riders, with flesh, bread, and barley. 
Holy San Jago! a few more of these 
friendly calls would leave me on the 
world without a real!” 

This short but affecting soliloquy 
brought him to the door of the state- 
chamber, which he reverently en- 
tered, placed the bottles upon the 
table, and then was sliding out to 
mourn in secret over an unexpected 
run of business, which was highly 
complimentary, but exceedingly un- 
profitable, when the Empecinado ar- 
rested his retreat. 

“ What, ho! Vasquez! is this mis- 
shapen flask an honest comrade of 
its predecessors ?” 

“For honourable guests I have 
but one wine, and one welcome. 
Nay, taste it, noble sir. I could not 
match it this side Madrid.” 

“ Excellent!” exclaimed the par- 
tida. “Nay, by San Antonio! it 
improves. I'll name thy venta the 
first in , thyself'a pattern for inn- 
keepers. Go, Vasquez, sleep soundly, 
thy fortune’s made. There is not 
an acquaintance of mine who shall 
not ride leagues from his route to fa- 
vour thee with his custom. Go!” 

“Favour me with their custom !” 
muttered the unhappy host, as he 
closed the door. “I am a lost inn- 
keeper. Holy Virgin! what sins did 
I commit in youth, to be thus in old 
age eaten out of house and home! 
I have heard of many an hostlerie 
ruined for want of call, while too 
much business will destroy me. Oh, 
that I dare transfer a batch of my 
best customers! Blessed Mary! did 
I but hint at payment, there’s an 
oak-tree before the door, and a hal- 
ter in the stable. Peace, Vasquez, 
hast thou not a pleasant alternative 
—the choice between beggary and 
strangulation ?” 

The closing of the door was the 
signal for a burst of laughter. 

“If ever a doomed innkeeper died 
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of commendation, Diez, the life of 
yonder mass of blubber lies at thy 
door. Marked ye the smothered 
groan he vainly strove to repress, 
when he put these flasks upon the 
table? But here come our riders and 
their prisoner!” and as he spoke the 
ray entered. 

There was no section of the human 
race to which more varieties apper- 
tained than to the guerillas; and, 
formed fromanomalous materials, each 
band generally took a certain charac- 
terfromits leader. In look, costume, 
and arms, that of the Empecinado 
was Spanish altogether, and better 
mounted and equipped even than the 
Medico’s ; while the followers of each 
had a military air, although it was the 
undisciplined bearing of irregulars. 
But the Manco’s partidas imperson- 
ated the wildest conceptions of the 
bandit which ever Salvator Rosa con- 
signed to canvass. No trace of the 
soldier could be found; and all be- 
spoke the brigand. Into the hands 
of three of these wild and lawless 
men the unhappy stranger had fallen. 

The captive was a youth, in dress 
something between the student and 
the page. His form was slight, his 
lip beardless, and, judging from ap- 
pearances, he had scarcely numbered 
fifteen summers. He stood between 
his savage captors, directly at their 
leader’s back; and as he confronted 
Diez and the Medico, he trembled 
like an aspen. Had he been em- 
ployed to carry out some secret in- 
trigue, a more inefficient agent never 
was selected. He was “no vulgar 
boy ;” the proportions of a slight 
figure were elegant; and his fea- 
tures regularly handsome. At times 
the cheek grew pale and red, and, 
stern as the Empecinado was, he 
whispered to his lieutenant,— 

“Heaven grant, friend Saltador, 
that handsome boy may pass the 
ordeal! *Twould be a pity to see 
him dangle from a tree !” 

“Found ye aught upon him?” 
inquired the Medico. 

“ We waited to search him in your 
eons !” replied one of the parti- 

as 


“ May the saints protect yon trem- 
bling prisoner!” said the young gue- 
xilla, in a whisper, to the dark chief 
beside him. “In what a_ blessed 
mood the Manco is, since he disco- 
vered the civility intended him by 
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the alcalde? If but ashadow of trea- 
son appear against that handsome 
boy, up he goes, were he a duke’s 
heir, or : 

“ His own child!” added the Em- 
pecinado. 

“Search him carefully, Juan,” said 
the maimed one, in a sullen growl, to 
his chief myrmidon, who proceeded 
to execute the duty rather coarsely. 
The poor boy timidly shrunk “ 
while one partida roughly plucked 
his cap away, and the other tore his 
jacket open. In a moment dark hair, 
in rich profusion, broke from the 
silken fillet which had confined it; 
and one glance at the torn doublet 
sufficed 





“To shew 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow !”’ 

“ A woman, by the true Lord!” 
exclaimed the Medico. 

“ Ha!” roared the Manco. “ Trea- 
son, or I am no Catholic! Strip her, 
Juan. Leave not a rag beneath 
which treachery could lurk !” 

The pseudo-boy screamed vio- 
lently; and the deep interest with 
which the captive had been regarded 
by the Saltador was not abated when 
her sex was so unexpectedly re- 
vealed. 

“‘ Nay, good Manco,” he said. “ Be- 
think you the child may be inno- 
cent; and remember, she is a wo- 
man !” 

“ And in what shape does the devil 
so often mask himself?” returned 
the old guerilla, savagely. “ Women 
I hate!” Then, after a momentary 
pause, while the fury of his tone 
abated, and his voice became low and 
melancholy, he calmly continued. 
“T never loved but two. They made 
thee valueless, Dorothea! but it was 
no fault of thine, poor sufferer; and 
the grave soon hid thy shame! Well, 
even with blood «»on my hands, I 
lift them to Heaven—for am I aught 
but itsexecutioner ?—and pray for thy 
soul’s repose. There was another. 
Oh! how this heart was centred in 
her. She, too, was wronged; but 
did she die? No! she mourned a 
brief month or two over her 
disgrace, and then returned to 
the caresses of the villain who had 
destroyed her purity! Oh, may an 
old man’s maledictions rest day and 
night on thy dishonoured head, false, 
fallen, outcast Leonora!” 

Before the dreadful curse had died 
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upon the old man’s lips, the captive 
uttered a wild shriek, and sprang 
suddenly from the grasp of the par- 
tida who held her. The scream caused 
the maimed one to turn round, and, 
for the first time, the eyes of the 
curser met the captive’s. 

“"Tis he! Save me from my fa- 
ther!” exclaimed the terrified girl, 
as she sprang for shelter into the 
arms ofthe Saltador. “Thou hast a 
kind look—save me! Another glance 
from that murderous eye would kill 
me more surely than his knife.” 

The electric effect upon the Manco 
when he first recognised his degraded 
child, changed into maniac fury. 
From beneath their frizzled brows 
his dark eye shot fire, the veins 
corded on his forehead, the cheeks 
grew purple, as, plucking the rude 

oniard from his breast, he drew a 
ong breath, and seemed, tiger-like, 
about to spring; but the Saltador 
screened the intended victim with 
his own person, while both the Me- 
dico and Martin Diez interposed. 

“She is thy child, Manco,” said 
the Empecinado. 

“T abjure her!” cried the frantic 
chief. “ May every curse 4 

“Stop!” cried the Medico. “Why 
heap curses on thy daughter’s head ? 
*T is fiendish —’tis unmanly! Her 
destroyer lives. Would not his bo- 
som sheath that knife of thine far 
better, Manco, than hers, fallen 
though she be, who claims existence 
from thee ?” 

“ And have I not murdered him— 
murdered him through twenties, nay, 
were the tale kept—through hun- 
dreds? Have I not followed him 
like a shadow, mixed in his ranks, 
hung about his cantonments, dogged 
him to the church, did opportunity 
present itself to slay him, even at the 
confessional, and always some cursed 
agency preserved him! Mark ye 
this maimed arm? and why give me 
the by-name that ye do? Listen! 
and then say, has vengeance slum- 
bered for a minute ? — 

“Tt was the noon of a burning 
day. His troop— his, the destroyer 
of that wretched thing!” and in scorn 
he pointed his finger towards the 
fainting girl, —“ his troop, furnished 
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with half-a-dozen biscuits for each 
rider, were despatched to obtain pro- 
vender for their horses and plunder 
for themselves.* I, like his evil spirit, 
hung upon his footsteps; and where 
he went, I went ; where he slept, there 
slept I. I might, more than once, 
perchance, have slain him ; but where 
there was but a chance, I declined 
the attempt, for mine must be the 
game of certainty. "T'was no light task 
to keep him company, and that, too, 
without suspicion, and many a sleep- 
less night and weary league it cost 
me; but never did I quit the trail, 
no, not for an hour. 

“To prevent observation, I had 
been obliged to take a long and cir- 
cuitous route to gain the ridge above 
the village, where I knew the ma- 
rauders would bivouac the night 
before, and, exhausted by heat and 
fatigue, I was sleeping under a rock 
which afforded shelter from the sun 
and concealment from the enemy. 
God knows how much the repose I 
sought was needed! and while I 
slept, my only companion, a goat- 
herd’s boy, kept watch. He touched 
my shoulder, and told me the French 
were falling in. I sprang up, the 
troop was marching, and, while I 
followed their movements with my 
eye, I saw their leading files turn 
from the great road, and take a by- 
path that led directly through a gorge 
in the sierra to a large and populous 
village hidden among the hills, and 
scarcely known to any except its own 
inhabitants. But where was the 
place so remote, that these accursed 
robbers did not visit it ? while, from 
its seclusion, a hamlet that had 
hitherto escaped the plunderers 
would afford a better chance of noe 
than the more exposed villages which 
were constantly pillaged by these 
marauders. 

“T knew the mountains well. To 
reach the village whither the French 
cavalry were marching, a long and 
difficult ravine must be traversed by 
horsemen in single file. Riven b 
some former earthquake, the pat 
was walled up on each side by rocks 
which rose precipitously, and higher 
than the pennon of a lancer. The 
route wound round the hill ; and the 


* The French foragers were supplied with a single biscuit by their own commis- 
sariat, for every day their expedition was expected to run over; while all else they 


might require, plunder must obtain. 
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defile, a long league’s distance from 
the village by the horse-way, could 
be reached in a mile’s walk by a 
footman acquainted with the goat- 
paths that threaded the hill -side, 
until they reached the summit. 

“* Never was a more glorious op- 
portunity given to a man burning 
ior revenge like me. I toiled up the 
face of the sierra, and, long before the 
French videttes rode into the gorge of 
the defile, I lay couched behind a 
rock, and safe from observation at a 
bend of the ravine, where the riders 
must pass as close, Medico, as thou 
art now to me. 

“ Presently, the lance-blades of the 
French advance-guard glinted above 
the rocks ; and file after file appeared 
and disappeared, as the rugged sides 
of the defile at times hid or revealed 
them. Some twenty riders, one after 
the other, met my straining eyes, but 
still the victim was not there. At 
last he came ; and, heavens! how joy- 
fully my heart throbbed as I watched 
the doomed one approach in all the 
indifference of false security! That 
trusty piece,” and he pointed to the 
huge musquetoon, “was heavily 
loaded ; but still I added ball after 
ball, until the charge reached half 
way to the muzzle. Beneath m 
lurking-place the road expanded itself 
for fifty yards, and permitted the ap- 
proaching cavalry to double their 
files. On came the victim, half-a- 
dozen riders presenting a passing 
group, of which he formed the cen- 
tral object. Isaw no one but him. 
My eye was on the barrel, my finger 
on the trigger. Nearer he came. 
wished him nearer still. He came, 
closer and closer, until he could have 
laid his lance’s point upon the muzzle 
of that blunderbuss. I drew the 
trigger, but, at the very instant, the 
devil placed a sharp flint beneath his 
horse’s foot, and down he came ere the 
powder in my pan, damped by the 
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night-dew, had exploded. The bul- 
lets, which pierced his shako and cut 
his lance in two, passed harmless 
above his head, killing or maiming all 
around, while he escaped unharmed, 
unscathed, without a scratch. The 
recoil stretched me on the earth, frac- 
turing my shoulder. Was it not a 
brave barrel, to stand the trial that 
it did? By San Juan! Castile 
would not produce its fellow!” and 
he looked at the unwieldly wea- 
pon with the pride of one who feels 
himself owner of a matchless imple- 
ment. 

“ And how did you escape, friend 
Manco ?” asked the Empecinado. 

“ Most easily. Surprised in a de- 
file, ignorant where and what the 
enemy might be, to escape and not 
pursue, was all they cared for. Fancy, 
my friends, how much the loss of 
half-a-dozen men and horses was 
compensated, when they learned that 
an oid man was their sole assailant. 
Said I not true, that I murdered him 
through others? But the hour will 
come, when, if he be not proof against 
lead and steel, a murdered wife, a 
daughter worse than murdered, 
shall obtain delayed revenge! Have 
ye searched that castaway?” and, 
without deigning to look at the 
trembling girl, he pointed his finger 
towards the place she stood in, as she 
clung for protection to the Saltador. 

“ Nay, brother, the partida’s child 
must not be exposed to insult; for, 
fallen as she is, still, Manco, she is 
thy daughter. Forgive me in thus 
interposing. Let the lost girl retire 
from thy presence. "I would but 
chafe thee to see her rudely handled. 
The Saltador’s is gentler mood than 
ours, and best adapted to win a wo- 
man’s secret, if she have one.” 

He beckoned his lieutenant, whis- 
pered for a moment in his ear; he 
left the room, and the disguised girl 
willingly accompanied him. 
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HINTS UPON HISTORY. 


Hisrory is an odd conglomeration of 
events, and cannot well be otherwise ; 
so we must tolerate what is the very 
nature and essence of the commodity. 
The medley, to be sure, is a strange 
one. “ That which dissatisfies me 
with history,” says a French writer, 
“js, that all which I now see must be 
one day history.” This, however, is 
not our source of dissatisfaction with 
the “Old Almanack,” as it has been 
styled. An old almanack is a faith- 
ful record, and we would rather have 
a faithful chronology of events than 
a diffuse history, infected with a 
writer’s partialities, or stuffed with 
errors which originate in the neglect 
of proper authorities. One writer of 
history is partial to royalty, and will 
qualify vices on a throne which he 
declares unpardonable in private life ; 
but then his style is captivating, and 
anything will pass with a captivating 
style: with that, truth may be kept 
out of sight. There is the little ex- 
minister of France, M. Thiers, he 
prefers glory to all things—the bub- 
ble glory—and is the best administra- 
tor of consolation for national re- 
verses that we ever met with. His 
countrymen having the worst of a 
battle, he comforts himself that if 
such or such a thing had been done, 
the reverse in the combat would have 
been on the other side. In his ac- 
count of the battle of Trafalgar, for 
example, he speaks of two or three 
French vessels that would have carried 
ours by boarding, if a broadside from 
the English had not tumbled over 
the boarders at the critical moment. 
There was the rub! These are in- 
genuities, and possess some attraction 
of themselves, since nothing more 
invites a reader than an unlooked- 
for, unthought-of, argument. If the 
sole aim of writing had been to get 
a “ paper kingdom,” we might excuse 
it; but, despite the reams of disho- 
noured quires, we trust there are 
nobler ends in writing than apud im- 
peritum vulgus ob ventosa nomen actis. 

Historical incredulity is very al- 
lowable in reading former history, 
because we cannot get at facts re- 
mote fromourowntime. One writer 
misrepresents and another distorts. 
One will stand up for his own side most 


panes: like the Scotchwoman 
in 1745, who hearing a neighbour 
exclaim, “ “od stand by the right!” 
cried, “God stand by Hamilton’s 
regiment, right or wrong!” There is 
nothing like partizanship; the Cla- 
rendons and Burnets of their time 
are models of that. It is lucky we 
may learn experience from that 
which is not strictly correct, and so 
hold partial writers as of some value 
only because we can find so few that 
are otherwise. 

Memoirs and letters are the legs 
of history; upon these stands the 
superstructure. The testimony of 
some events gets weak among living 
men. If unrecorded in print, and so 
to record from the very nature of 
things would, at the time they oc- 
curred, be impossible, they are soon 
forgotten, if ever made public at all, 
and in a new generation are not cre- 
dited, if they militate against the feel- 
ing or predisposition of the existing 
hour. We chanced to mention, one 
day, the undoubted fact of the forgery 
of assignats in England, about fifty- 
four years ago, and the notable expe- 
dient of sending them into France te 
ruin the finances there during Mr. 
Pitt’s administration; and we reminded 
the parties to whom our conversation 
was addressed, that at the very 
moment our government was busy 
hanging up men at the Old Bailey 
for forging one-pound notes. We 
were not credited, because the supe- 
rior political morality of our own 
time would not permit such actions 
to be credited so near our own day, 
Independently of this, the passing 
of such forgeries any where, it is now 
known, would only injure innocent 
holders, and could not really affect 
the finances of a state, however de- 
ranged; in the times of which we 
spoke they did not know this. But 
because the integrity and knowledge 
of Sir Robert Peel or Lord John 
Russell are superior in this ad- 
vanced age to those of states- 
men in past days, the inference of 
ignorance is, that such deeds could 
not have occurred. We were once 
told, on mentioning the circumstance, 
that it was a tale of Cobbett’s, be- 
cause that writer had somewhere 
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alluded to the circumstance; it was 
incredible. We were obliged to give 
chapter and verse in relation to that 
of which, of very few acquainted 
with the facts, we happened to be one. 
We may add, singular as it shall 
seem, that a principal agent in this 
affair is actually now living at a very 
advanced age, though most likely, as 
far as he is concerned, the secret will 
die with him. Now this is a fact for 
history; history has it not. Yet the 
narrow escape of W: was worthy 
of being placed upon record; “ Blifil 
and Black George” were nothing to 
it. 

Belsham called Junius a liar, and 
charged him with falsehood ; almost 
every historian, too, has done some- 
thing very like this upon the mere 
take-for-granted of his own mind. 
It was impossible that dukes and great 
men of that day could be guilty of 
many things which Junius charges 
upon them. Why impossible? because 
they were dukes! No other answer 
can be given. It appears from Ho- 
race Walpole’s disclosures, that these 
charges were essentially true. Now, 
the mere opinion of an historian is 
no better than our own, unless he 
wrote what he saw. He must give 
us fact, and we shall be content to 
draw our own conclusions. We do 
not want the virtues nor vices of the 
world exaggerated; neither do we 
want palliatives. Let us be as if set 
on a high mountain, from thence be- 
holding the tumults, chances, hopes, 
fears, depressions, and elevations of 
the past with indifference; we thus 
shall be better able to take lessons for 
the present time. Why, then, should 
we not have the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, as far as human falli- 
bility will permit? But have histo- 
rians given this? nay, have they 
extracted the truth even from me- 
moirs ? 

There is Southey, one of the 
most credulous of mankind, who has 
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been praised for his Life of Nelson, 
the style of which is admitted to be 
beautiful: he has been praised for 
history full of errors; for biography 
is history: while his Peninsular 
War, the Duke of Wellington said, 
would do as well for that as for any 
war—not better. Well, these have 
been lauded to the skies. 

Taking up the Life of Nelson the 
other day, we find Southey, who had 
crossed the sea, and ought to have 
known what that element and its 
shores are, gravely recording that 
Dr. Clark, about three years after 
the battle of the Nile, found the re- 
mains of the slain on the shore of 
Aboukir Bay!* Had he asked him- 
self how long, on a flat sandy shore 
any where, much less on that burn- 
ing shore, bodies washed up would 
remain visible, he must have felt 
that he was recording what was not 
true—what could not be true hardly 
of a single bone of those who died 
in that “glorious victory.” The 
writers of history must look to it 
in future, and not copy the marvels 
of wonder-writing travellers with- 
out reflection. We must not have 
strained inferences drawn from pre- 
mises which could supply them to no 
other upon earth but their own ex- 
clusive understandings. Some, it is 
true, have extraordinary gifts in 
vision. A writer has spoken of one 
Ketellus, who had an “ especial grace” 
to see devils and to talk with them! 

Hume did not know the distance 
from Worcester to Shrewsbury; he 
would not rise and cross his study 
to seck a reference; yet where fact 
may be wanting in proof, we find no 
deficiency of partial inference and 
false colouring. A writer, it will be 
admitted, has often to combat his own 
party bias, and sometimes his own 
incredulity, when he casts his regard 
upon the ever-varying hues of men 
and things. The stream of time, in 
the space of a few short years, sweeps 


* The mendacious, much-lauded Dr. Clark, in his Travels, gives an account of a 
magnificent entertainment which the Anglo-Indian army gave to that of Europe, when 
the former arrived in Egypt to co-operate in the conquest, under Abercromby. The 
Doctor, as an eye-witness, describes the gorgeous display of Eastern luxuries exhibited 
upon the occasion, startling the reader with the sudden revival of Oriental grandeurs in 
the Anglo-English camp. What the real truth was the reader may see in the Memoirs 
of Sir David Baird, who laments that, from the non-arrival of their baggage, they 
had none of the commonest conveniences to offer for the accommodation of their 


friends; they were forced to stick candles upon hoops to light up the tables. 


Poor 


Bruce was censured for what he was not; Clark has never been censured for what he 


too truly was. 
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away shoals and abrades promon- 
tories, until no semblance of them 
remaining, their ever having had an 
existence becomes doubtful, without 
much pains-taking reference. We 
are seldom aware of the extent of 
change things undergo sometimes, in 
a space of time wholly irreconcil- 
able in our own view with any but a 
long-protracted period. The events 
of the last fifty years have effected 
more extraordinary alterations in 
the world than the century and a half 
preceding had done; and these 
alterations are most of them within 
the reach of human memory. Yet, 
though thus proximate, they are for- 
gotten by most of those who lived 
through them. Only a few of the 
living take notes of the events that 
have passed by them, as they them- 
selves went jog-trot along the high- 
way of life. ‘They were too much 
occupied with their own cares or 
pleasures, and in old age have forgot- 
ten most of the remarkable events of 
their own time, because the records 
of their own selfishness supplanted 
those of a different character; they 
can always go back to incidents af- 
fecting themselves alone; for the 
mass of mankind, though neither 
composed of individuals of sense nor 
even of strong passions, are uni- 
formly interested. Hence works of 
genius and taste are secondary things 
in countries where the people do not 
find an interest, or something to be 
got by esteeming them; an abstract 
love for them belonging only to cul- 
tivated intellect and an extended 
mind. History would find a won- 
derful aid, if only two or three living 
men, contemporaries in public life, had 
noted, as they came upon the stage 
of humanity, all they saw or knew, 
as old Pepys has done—two or three 
only at a time, during the successive 
centuries from the Conqueror. We 
should then get at those virtues and 
crimes of men which partial historians 
loss over, or could gain little know- 
edge of, or that have departed into 
oblivion. The changes have been so 
strange, and often so momentous in 
their nature, even within the scope of 
human memory—they are so anta- 
gonist in their character to what 
preceded them, and what preceded 
is so strange to the present generation, 
that in either case no one takes them 
in. 
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A few days ago we took up the 
papers of Nelson, which, with those 
of Wellington, are invaluable as his- 
torical documents, though different 
in their nature, the one giving a 
picture of the individual, the other 
relating only to public events. They 
are lasting monuments of the distin- 
guished names they commemorate, a 
hundred times more worthy, and also 
more imperishable, than the brass 
castings—statues they can scarcely 
be called—with which, in our low 
state of art, commonplace minds 
imagine we confer the more lasting 
renown—the glorious and immortal 
memory! Admirable as guides for 
history, the memoirs of Nelson fur- 
nish an instance of those deductions 
to which allusion has been before 
made, and the circumstances attend- 
ant upon them having happened 
within human memory, admit of 
being established for ever, one way 
or ancther. We could have done it 
ourselves, from information equal to 
personal knowledge. There must 
surely be some living who could have 
done it from that very knowledge. 
Thus, for example, the editor of the 
work seems to think that the conduct 
of Lady Hamilton and Nelson was, 
at one time, guaranteed against equi- 
vocality by the fact of Sir William 
Hamilton’s station in life. Now this 
is the sort of inference too frequently 
employed in history of every kind, 
and is that to which recourse should 
never be had but when demonstra- 
tion is impossible. In the present 
instance it is more than usually un- 
tenable, from the history ofthe parties. - 
Before we can adopt an idea so con- 
trary to the experience of all time, as 
well as to the knowledge of those ac~- 
quainted with the world, we must 
admit, with the uneducated, that the 
place makes the man. It is true that, 
in externals, we should be ashamed to 
act as people distinguished in life, 
people of rank and fashion, acted a 
few years ago. Our vices may be as 
great, but, at all events, we are pro- 
perly ashamed to display them; we 
are grown more discreet in our great 
world; we cover ourselves in the 
sight of others with a mask of ex- 
ternal morality: this is one step 
gained, at least. What individuals of 
rank, what resses or lady-com- 
moners, would now attend public 
masquerades, where princes of the 
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blood and thcir companions of easy 
virtue,-and parasites of all sorts, 
mingled as well? Yet this conti- 
nually occurred at the old Pantheon 
masquerades. The thing is perfectly 
incredible now. A British lady of 
rank would feel indignant were it 
supposed that she could be present at 
such a place; yet was the pride of 
rank as great then as it is now—per- 
haps morality was as prevalent; but 
it is no small advantage to see the de- 
sire prevail, in all ranks, of shunning, 
before the public at least, the appear- 
ance of evil. Still, no one would 
judge nowadays by a man’s position 
in life of the quality of his moral 
feeling. 

Fact is every thing, surmise can 
only be admitted when tenable. We 
do not assent to such inferences. We 
knew two individuals, one of whom 
has not long paid the debt of nature, 
who were well acquainted with all 
three—with Nelson, Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton; who had visited 
Sir William at Naples, and had en- 
tertained all three in England. We 
know one individual, yet living, an 
ofticer. who was with Nelson ten years, 
and we were acquainted with three 
of his officers in the Victory. Again 
and again was Lady Hamilton’s du- 
pery of that great man talked over 
by them and us, always terminating 
in the admission that it was one of 
the most extraordinary cases of the 
_ of woman on record. Lady 

amilton not only damaged the 
great seaman in the matter of mo- 
rality, but her influence cast the 
only blot upon his fair fame as a 
British officer. Captain Foote’s state- 
ment is substantially true. Nelson 
was a simple-minded man, who, from 
being incapable of deceit himself, 
did not easily credit it in another. 
He was a man of confined know- 
ledge out of his profession. He could 
not adapt his habits to matters of a 
common character in civil lite. It 
will hardly be credited, but it is true, 
that one of our informants, above 
spoken of, one day took Nelson into 
his phaeton-and-four for a drive. 
The horses were lively but perfectly 
well broken in. In a few minutes 
this great man became uneasy, and 
then, with evident marks of nervous- 
ness, requested that he might be set 
down, confessing his fears of being 
run away with, of which there was 
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not the remotest danger; but the 
situation was novel to him — yet this 
was the hero of the Nile and Tra-® 
falgar; the brave chief who, in the 
midst of the bloody fight at Copen- 
hagen, exulted at being insuchascene. 
It is not wonderful that the splen- 
dour of a court, and the arts of a 
cunning courtezan, should dupe one 
whose life had been passed on the 
great waters, where courage and plain 
dealing were customary virtues, and 
by whom the profligacy and cor- 
ruption of civil life could neither 
be comprehended nor credited. Un- 
accustomed to a court he was dazzled 
by the attention paid to him, and by 
the flattery of the infamous Queen 
of Naples, as well as by the notice 
of the imbecile king, through Lady 
Hamilton’s instrumentality. It was 
human weakness, a frailty of hu- 
manity. ‘The fame of the conquer- 
ing hero flattered the vanity of the 
self-assumed Cleopatra, who was at 
the same time playing her own 
ambitious game with the queen. 
Southey, in his wonted mode, skulks 
the affair of the Bay of Naples and 
all connected with it. He doubt- 
less knew the truth, but he acted 
in the vulgar mode of evading it. 
It became such an historian to admit 
what could not be denied; to ex- 
plain that great men had, under the 
unfortunate allotments of humanity, 
too often corresponding faults just as 
little men have theirs, quoting past 
examples. The professional merits 
of Nelson were so great, his pa- 
triotism so distinguished, his zeal 
and courage so transcendant, his 
general humanity so often proved, 
and his single-mindedness so con- 
spicuous, that jesuitism was unne- 
cessary. 

But to return to the memoirs and 
letters. The life of Lady Hamil- 
ton was a standing evidence against 
Sir William’s position conferring 
upon him any very remarkable deli- 
cacy of feeling; he had lived too 
long among the most licentious 
people in the world to cherish any 
of those niceties in courtly inter- 
course, which his situation might be 
supposed to carry with it. He had 
been equerry to George III, and 
went as ambassador to Naples in the 
year 1764, when he was only thirty- 
four years old. He remained in the 
same post for thirty-six years, for he 
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was seventy when he returned to 
England in 1800. The immoral 
habits of the Neapolitan court must, 
therefore, have been familiar to him; 
aad familiarity with immorality in- 
troduces its toleration. He was far 
from wanting ability ; he studied the 
antiquities of Italy in a noble field 
for the purpose, and devoted a por- 
tion of his time to natural history. 
His collection of Etruscan vases is 
in the British Museum, and is con- 
sidered fine and almost unique. 

Sir William lost his first wife in 
1782, at Naples, when he was in 
his fifty-second year. Her loss was 
equally injurious to society and to 
Sir William’s conjugal fame after- 
wards. She was a most accomplished 
and exemplary lady. “She was like 
a mother to me,” said our informant. 
“T was in Naples in my twentieth 
year. She advised me for my good, 
cautioned me against the base cha- 
racter of the courtiers, and even of 
the literary men and artists, who 
partook of the same vices. Placed 
amid the most corrupted society in 
Europe, she preserved a virtuous dig- 
nity, overawed the profligates with 
whom she came into contact, and 


ieee unbounded influence over 


ner husband. Her virtues were 
strictly domestic; she received the nu- 
merous visitors at her husband's hétel 
with great grace, but was compelled 
to hear, and heard with disgust, the 
licentious conversation around her. 
Her husband’s house was the ren- 
dezvous of artists, philosophers, and 
musicians, all tainted with the loose 
manners of the court in which they 
mingled, and holding language that 
no virtuous woman could tolerate 
in any other situation — there it 
was not regarded as of any mo- 
ment. The king’s only amuse- 
ment was killing animals; he was a 
worn-out Bourbon, whose words and 
deeds partook equally of that ex- 
haustion of mental power, or rather 
of that incurable imbecility, which 
marked the race in other countries.” 

At such a court a man like Sir 
William, though strictly attending 
to his diplomatic duties, and a lover 
of his country, becoming a widower, 
and, rapidly advancing towards the 
last age of life, was still an admirer 
of the sex. The second Lady Hamil- 
ton, a remarkably fine-grown wo- 
man, had been a seryant-girl in 
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Wales. She removed to London, 
where she lost her virtue. She 
sat for some time as a female 
model to artists, and became the 
kept-mistress of a young man in the 
army, said to have been related to 
Sir William. Calling one day upon 
his relation, Sir William was greatly 
struck with her fine figure, and paid 
her much attention. He declared she 
was a perfect fac-simile of the antique, 
her form pure Grecian. In a little 
time, becoming enamoured of her, 
he determined she should be “his 
Grecian,” as he used to express it. 
At length she maneuvred so well, 
that Sir William, to secure her per- 
son, married her, and introduced her 
at the Neapolitan court. She pos- 
sessed plain good sense, which Sir 
William cultivated; she was artful 
and ambitious, and having tasted 
of luxuries, to the possession of 
which she had unexpectedly been 
raised, she felt an ardent desire to 
enjoy them to the fullest extent. It 
does not seem that she added avarice 
to her other failings, for she sent. 
over money to the humble family in 
Wales that had once befriended her— 
if we recollect rightly, at Brecon. She 
had picked up some ideas about art 
from the artists to whom she had 
sat, and this taste, also, Sir William 
cultivated. He introduced her at 
court, where she became a great fa- 
vourite with the king and queen, 
and lost no means of exerting over 
them a considerable influence. For 
such a court it cannot be denied that 
her previous life and easy manners 
supereminently qualified her. She 
had great tact,and knew how to ap- 
ply it to her own purposes. She 
cultivated, likewise, those superficial 
talents, and that smooth hypocrisy, 
which are the surest passports to 
court favour, and soon become an 
accomplished intriguante in the in- 
famous Neapolitan society that hung 
about the government. The queen 
found her own counterpart in Lady 
Hamilton's morals, and the same af- 
fection for indulgences of all kinds 
which she felt herself; while Sir 
William employed his wife in worm- 
ing out the secrets of the king 
and queen, and playing his po- 
litical game where no other agent 
could have served him. The most 
secret correspondence of that stupid 
monarch thus became known to Sir 
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William. Destitute of morality her- 
self, Lady Hamilton was in a con- 
genial atmosphere. No one gave her 
credit for observing her conjugal 
vows, where the observance of them 
was of no consequence in any sense, 
and where publicopinioncast no shame 
upon the most dissolute actions. It 
is not easy to convey an idea to 
English society of the Leeman, vio- 
lating all decency, that was used in 
mixed society at evening parties. 
Stories were told with gesticulations 
that were indecent, or that involved 
the most unblushing licentiousness, 
and they were listened to with 
that attention, and greeted with that 
reception, which an innocent piece of 
humour would call up in England. 
Nelson become a visitant at the am- 
bassador’s; Lady Hamilton threw her 
spell around him. She took credit 
to herself for many of her husband's 
measures. She dazzled the straight- 
forward sailor with the glitter of a 
court; she affected a secret passion 
for him at a moment, it is probable, 
when he knew nothing of her history 
—he most probably never did: his 
vanity was pleased; she played off upon 
him the queen's game of vengeance, 
by which the British flag was sullied : 
but this she did as a recommendation 
of herself to the court, while to Nel- 
son she lamented its inexorable re- 
solve. She wiped her eyes at the 
execution of the good Carraciolo, with 
an artful assumption of pity for the 
victim her influence alone had be- 
trayed, betraying at the same time 
the fame of him she affected to 
love. Her art was consummate to 
ensure the conquest she had made 
—a conquest not less flattering to 
her ambition than pernicious to the 
object of it. She sat in Nelson’s 
ship amid her triumph, with her hus- 
band on one hand and Nelson on 
the other, and sometimes with Nel- 
son between herself and Sir William. 
Her sorrow for the sacrifice of Car- 
raciolo, and her end in attaining the 
sacrifice, were developed in her eager 
haste for the consummation of the 
scene. After seeing him hung, she 
sent twice to know when the brave 
old admiral would be cut down, that 
she might write to the queen, “that 
even the ashes of her majesty’s ene- 
my might be seen no more!” Lady 
Hamilton dishonoured Nelson, in 
order to keep up her own power 
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over the queen, through the gratifi- 
cation of her love of revenge. She 
knew Nelson’s attachment to his pro- 
fession, and persuaded him that she 
had rendered services to the fleet 
which had been really rendered by 
her husband the ambassador. Nor 
was this enough; she persuaded him 
that she had a child by him, which 
was styled one of adoption, to conceal 
the truth, as she pretended, from her 
husband, in order to enchain still 
more strongly the heart of her dupe. 
That Nelson could believe such an 
imposition, shews the simplicity of 
his mind and the degree to which he 
was infatuated. ‘The truth is, she 
never had a child in her life. “How 
Nelson could be so deceived, so 
blind,” said our informant, “is an 
extraordinary thing to me! He was 
a great man in, but not out of, his 
a for he had seen and 

nown little out of it—nothing of 
the arts of the designing in social 
life.” 

In regard to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, a residence of nearly all his life 
at such a court as that of Naples was 
not calculated to render him over- 
scrutinising into the conduct of his 
wife. He was at this time approach- 
ing seventy years old; nor was he, it 
is probable, so very regardful of his 
wife’s every footstep as he would 
have been if younger and less habi- 
tuated to the unbounded licentious- 
ness around him. When he arrived 
in England, the intimacy between the 
lady and Nelson remained undimi- 
nished until Sir William died, in 
1803. ‘The subsequent time of Nel- 
son in the world was short, and, 
principally passed at sea; but their 
intimacy to the last is well known. 

“T saw her once,” said our in- 
formant, speaking of Lady Hamil- 
ton, “‘ when I thought any one, who 
knew nothing of her history and 
supposed her virtuous, might easily 
have been led captive by her. She 
was then a staid woman, with all 
that skill in her bearing —so much 
of good manner, acquired by the 
aid of her intercourse with a court 
—so much mistress of those little 
arts which captivate without being 
suspected as intended for captivation, 
that I never saw a woman conduct 
herself more majestically—not even 
Siddons. She had acquired a good 
stock of antiquarian knowledge from 
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her husband, and was well acquainted 
with the histories of Greece and 
Rome, and with all of their know- 
ledge of art that has descended to us; 
and she knew upon what occasion to 
display this knowledge. She was 
personifying a character at the time 
to which I refer. No heroine could 
have looked Cleopatra better. Her 
movements were classically correct, 
correct as if she had studied the 
figures on the walls of Herculaneum. 
She did every thing but feel, for her 
life was spent in intriguing and 
acting.” 

Now, taking all these facts into 
account, it is surely not to be believed 
that the position of Sir William 
Hamilton, as the Editor of Nelson's 
Despatches and Letters would seem 
to intimate, could in any way make 
improbable the intrigue between 
Lady Hamilton and Nelson to the 
fullest extent that has been reported 
of it. We naturally desire distin- 
guished men to be as blameless as 
possible, because we would exalt those 
in virtue whom we admire for other 
superlative qualities; but we must 
surrender to the universal law of 
human imperfection, the desires that, 
however laudable, neither can in 
future nor ever have in past time been 
realised. History must portray naked 
fact, and the defects of its great cha- 
racters must be equally displayed 
with their achievements. Such was 
the mode adopted by the ancients, 
who had no idea of concealing any 

t of the humanity of their heroes. 

ut we will close this sophism in 
history with a characteristic trait of 
Nelson. The surgeon of his ship 
had given his mates a large bottle 
of ether to decant, cautioning them 
against suffering a light of any kind 
to approach near. He went upon 
deck, where Nelson was, and had not 
been there many minutes, when a 
sudden flame burst up the hatchway 
some feet above the deck. All were 
startled, except Nelson. Some ofthe 
men got into the chains, several 
jumped overboard. Nelson, looking 
at them angrily, no mark of alarm 
visible on his features,—and yet the 
sight was an awful and sudden one 
connected with the situation of all,— 
ordered an officer to go below and 
see what was the matter. The sur- 
geon, who guessed at the cause, ex- 
plained it, and the flame, so truly 
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alarming as coming from below, was 
soon extinguished. But Nelson, scru- 
tinising the men who had been so 
affrighted, severely rebuked them ; 
and, it was observed, would never 
afterwards suffer them to go with 
him in his barge, nor send them 
upon any service of trust or danger. 
He had a trick, if he was mentally- 
agitated, of shaking the stump of 
his arm, or rather of striking it against 
his side, by which all on board his 
vessel knew he was puzzled. One 
day he kept his fleet off out of sight, 
and went with only three or four 
sail to peep into Toulon. On making 
the road he discovered the whole of 
the enemy’s ships shaking out their 
sails, and ready to start after him. 
He moved off as fast as possible, but 
finding one of his ships a miserable 
sailer, he all at once slackened sail 
with his own vessel and brought up 
the rear; the French crowding sail 
to come out, and there being little 
chance of a successful resistance he 
kept his eye upon them, and work- 
ing his arm manfully, said to him- 
self, “ They shan't take us, I think 
—they shan’t take us!” “We are 
in for it now!” said one sailor to 
another; “see how old Bronté is 
working his stump!” But this is 
travelling out of the record: who 
can help it on such a subject? 
Biography is history; so is all that 
concerns manners, customs; in fact, 
a union of the picture which any 
given period of time presents, in all 
relating to social man. But history 
in general does not answer to this 
character. The histories, for ex- 
ample, of the reign of George III. 
give us only the politics of the period, 
when they ought to represent “ the 
age and body of the time,” so that it 
may come before us as it really ap- 
peared in all its striking and peculiar 
relations. A dry detail of political 
events, for a given period, does not 
convey any idea of social existence, of 
the fashions, the arts, the fluctuating 
usages of the same term. We there- 
fore contend, that the scope of his- 
tory shovld be enlarged. Hence it 
is that we have no conception of the 
changes which have happened within 
a few years, or what out-of-the-way 
sort of beings a part of existing so- 
ciety was half a century ago; how 
different were dress and equipage, 
how strong was superstition, how 
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binding were religious and political 
bigotry, how much behind was 
society then in works of utility 
and comfort compared to ourselves. 
About the time that the French 
Revolution occurred there was a de- 
plorable want of taste, a vapid, life- 
Jess, childishness of intellect, preva- 
lent in the highest circles; and they 
were then considered, as a body, 
the best instructed. Until that 
gigantic convulsiou, that political 
earthquake called the energies of 
Europe into existence, it is difficult 
to conceive the inanity of the best 
society and the unlearned content of 
the common mass. We will not 
boast of our more brilliant age be- 
yond its deserts. We may, after all, 
have been lifted over the uprisen 
wave of time and be sinking on the 
leeward side of the majestic billow, 
but we are wonderfully elevated still 
above the dulness of that day. Let 
us take a few incidents from polished 
life at the epoch to which we allude; 
let us go to the court for our example. 
We recently conversed with an indi- 
vidual who was present at a brilliant 
party given by Queen Charlotte. 'The 
Princess Royal entangled her shoe in 
her dress while dancing at a birthnight 
ball. ‘The incident became the sub- 
ject of poetry —poctry so contempti- 
ble, that a schoolboy would now be 
ashamed of such vile doggerel, yet it 
was repeated by all the fashionables, 
set to music, and printed in the best 
periodicals of the hour! One stanza 
will be enough to quote. The maids 
of honour are represented as sur- 
veying the accident in the third 
stanza :— 
‘* The Vestal maids of honour, 
Attentive to their duty, 
All crowded close upon her. 
The Prince surveyed their beauty, 
Admired their zeal 
For partner’s heel, 
But told them he conceived, 
Though some false steps 
Made demireps, 
This soon might be retrieved. 
Doodle, doodle do, 
The Princess lost her shoe; 
Her Highness hopp’d, 
The fiddlers stopp’d, 
Not knowing what to do!’’ 
The general character of history— 
of what we conceive to be history, 
at least—robs the world of all those 
minute touches which are the life 
of the picture. We have seen Earl 
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Grey, aristocratic in bearing, re- 
tiring and dignified in manners, 
looked up to in the House of Lords 
as a peer, and by the country as an 
able man and minister; yet it is 
within human memory that Mr. 
Grey, the same Earl Grey, and Mr. 
Windham, in the midst of the off- 
scourings of society, attended those 
brutal exhibitions, boxing-matches, 
in the vicinity of London. Windham 
commended bull-fights and boxing- 
matches; so did many of the judges 
at a much later period, because with- 
out such exhibitions the courage of 
the people, forsooth, would die away ; 
knives would be used in eee 
and the French would beat us! Just 
so it is to reason upon any ground 
but right or wrong, justice or in- 
justice. The basis of argument used 
by statesmen—policy, always exhibits 
its nakedness, in the end reacting 
upon the party using it much to his 
disadvantage. During the time this 
argument for supporting the popular 
courage was in vogue, our troops 
were continually beaten by the 
enemy; in one case the commander- 
in-chief swimming the half-frozen 
ditches in Holland to escape. The 
better taste of the time put down 
these barbarities. We have yet to 
learn that at Barrosa, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, or Waterloo, or even later, 
under the burning sun of India, Brit- 
ish soldiers have quailed for lack 
of bull-fights and boxing-matches at 
home. They have, instead, been vic~ 
tors since these barbarities were 
scouted by every well-educated in- 
dividual, as they were too frequently 
vanquished while such disgracefui 
exhibitions were in their vigour. 
Another trait of those times was the 
ferocity of public executions, nine- 
teen hung at one session, twenty at 
another—all suspended together, 
some for the value of a few shillings. 
Until the reign of George III., juries 
had been reduced by the manage- 
ment of the lawyers and judges to 
little more than a formality—all 
that the Crown wished to condemn 
were condemned. By degrees, juries 
were again restored to their original 
purpose. But the barbarities of judi- 
cial proceedings still remained; wo- 
men were burned almost alive for 
coining, down to a late period. They 
were only tied half-throttled to 
a stake, fagots were piled round 
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them and ne set on fire: 
this was for coining. History touches 
upon none of those traits of very late 
times; without such petty facts we 
can gain no knowledge of the state 
of society. ‘The liberty of the press, 
for example (except when the popu- 
lar mind was roused and the atten- 
tion fixed on the question at issue, as 
in Woodfall’s case, about jurors), 
was little more than nominal down 
toa very latedate. Many can remem- 
ber the time—for the heinousness of 
a libel in those days consisted in the 
view of the court in its being or not 
on the ministerial side—many can re- 
member when old Mr. Walter, the 
grandfather of the present proprietor 
of The Times, was most cruelly treated 
for alleged libels—one was for 
stating that the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of York had incurred his 
majesty’s disapprobation for their 
conduct in some trivial matter; he 
was fined 100/., and had one year’s 
imprisonment in addition to a sen- 
tence he was undergoing. He was 
fined 100/. besides for stating that it 
was understood the Duke of Clarence 
had returned home from his station 
without leave. At this very time, 
for some remarks upon the dissolute 
conduct of one of the princes, he was 
undergoing imprisonment for a year 
in Newgate, fined 50/., sentenced to 
stand in the pillory once at Charing 
Cross, and to find security for good 
behaviour for seven years : all this, be 
it observed, for no real injury to any 
one, and in utterdisregard of the truth 
or falsehood of the charges. The 
punishment of the pillory was used 
down to a late period. The judges 
hated the freedom of the press, because 
in its discreet use it could still keep 
beyond their love of power and 
court-made law, and yet expose 
wrong and oppression in any quarter. 
It was seen at last, that the con- 
demnation of men of education to 
punishments to which, in their dis- 
taste for the freedom of the press, 
they condemned only the refuse of 
society, recoiled upon themselves. 
The people pelted, often nearly 
killed, the parties who had, with the 
voz populi, vox Dei, committed a 
crime; but they cheered and en- 
couraged the victim of overbearing 
justice, and too frequently pelted the 
unoffending officers whose duty it 
was to exercise the commands of 
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their superiors. What a picture 
does the pilloring of De Foe give of 
his advance in knowledge and of his 
high merits, compared to those of 
his judges! and still more of a whole 
House of Commons—of the col- 
lective wisdom of the nation, that 
house of which De Foe, with ad- 
mirable skill, was the advocate all 
the while. In our days all this system 
is exploded. The judges are high- 
minded men! disenthralled from 
court influence, and respected by 
the people. Juries do their duty 
uninfluenced by power. Are not 
these changes worthy of especial no- 
tice in history, beyond a mere passing 
sentence, that such and such things 
were better in the reign of William 
IV. or Victoria than of William III. 
and Queen Anne? Shall we have 
no credit for them? ‘This is a cold 
notice of such great changes, of such 
an advance in every thing beneficial 
as we see around us. Is not history 
then bound to supply some illustra- 
tions of such advances, some con- 
trasts with the past in juxtaposition? 
Otherwise we have only, as in the 
present mode of writing history, an 
author’s unsupported assertion. We 
repeat it, history must be improved 
by self-demonstration, to do our own 
day common justice. Look back to 
the time of Mr. Pitt, under the head 
of finance alone. If in society a man 
should say Pitt knew nothing of 
finance nor its principles, he would 
run the hazard of a flat contradiction. 
Yet Pitt knew no more of the matter 
than his times permitted, he was in 
no case in advance of his time; 
but of finance he really did know 
nothing. It was a science in his day 
only developed among a few philo- 
sophers, whose works were of that 
order that are only seen in far per- 
spective, by the mind of genius, and 
were consequently looked upon in 
those days by statesmen like a dis- 
tant star that the untutored will not 
credit to bea world. Peelis a finan- 
cier as much before Pitt, as Herschel 
in astronomy was before Francis 
Moore, the astrologer. Is it not a 
worthy thing for history to record the 
progress of science that has made 
this difference between the times of 
Pitt and Peel? History, as now 
written, will only note a few great 
results. Unless it is known how the 
Tevenue is raised, we cannot mark 
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improvement in the mode on which 
the merit of the change hinges. 
Pitt, for instance, wanted to raise 
900,0007. in taxes. First, he laid 
a duty of 2s. on hats of mixed 
materials, and 6d. on those of 
felt. Then on ribands and gauzes a 
penny per dozen yards; 3s. per 
chaldron on inland coals; 10s. on 
saddle-horses ; 10 per cent on stained 
linens and calicoes; jd. per lb. on 
candles; licenses from 50/. down- 
wards to dealers in exciseable com- 
modities; 2s. 6d. a thousand on 
bricks and tiles; a third additional 
duty on paper; postage doubled; 5s. 

r week more on hackney-coaches. 

ould any thing be more discourag- 
ing than introducing the excise into 
every dealer’s home? He carried 
on duties continually; taxed lead, 
plate, and ale-dealers, servant-girls, 
shops, watches, &c. These producing 
comparatively small sums and costing 
great trouble, annoyance, and ex- 
pense in collecting, he argued for 
encouraging commerce as a means of 
national wealth, while his whole sys- 
tem of taxation—during peace, too— 


TIECK’S VITTORIA 


Trecx is an author of such universal 
celebrity, his reputation is so firmly 
established, and his name so widely 
—_ throughout the literary world, 
that to dwell upon his merits as a 


writer would be altogether superflu- 


ous. The versatility of his genius 
is very remarkable, and in every 
thing he has attempted his success 
has been unquestionably beyond the 
ordinary standard. The peculiarity 
of his humour, the brilliancy of his 
wit, the richness of his imagination, 
justly class him among poets of a 
high order. Tieck, though a disci- 
ple of Goethe, is not an imitator even 
of so great an original. His ideas, 
his style, his opinions, are all pecu- 
liar to himself; he relies, and with 
reason, upon his own powers. Tieck’s 
earlier works are much too well- 
known to require any comments ; 
but we should wish to lay before 
our readers a few remarks upon 
Vittoria Accorombona, one of his latest 
productions, and quite deserving of 
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tended to do it injury. We need not 
contrast the system of the —— 
time, but we argue that history 
ought to exhibit both, in order that 
we may estimate our loss and gain. 

We must, therefore, amend his- 
tory; suffer it to lie no longer under 
the implication of falsehood, or at 
least of that which constitutes the 
vice of a falsehood —the misap- 
plication of it to some unworthy 
purpose through the partiality or 
carelessness of the historian. We 
might pursue the subject much fur- 
ther, but have not time. Let us 
have facts, particular not general, as 
of old, that we may measure pro- 
gress. Let us have no false deduc- 
tions, no idle palliations. Above all, 
give us truth; that same truth, the 
“ naked and open daylight,” says 
Bacon, “that doth not shew the 
masks, and mummeries, and tri- 
umphs of the world half so stately 
and daintily as candlelights,” but 
which, for the use of history, is our 
best guide: we repeat it, history 
must be new modelled ; let some one 
undertake it in a more worthy mode. 


ACCOROMBONA.* 


notice. This tale made an epoch in 
German literature, though we are not 
aware that it has received much at- 
tention on this side the Channel. 
Vittoria Accorombona is a remark- 
able work; it constitutes, we think, 
the single species of its class. ‘Tieck 
styles it a romance ; but it is rather 
a poetical biography of the celebrated 
woman whose name it bears. The 
freshness of mind and warmth of 
feeling displayed throughout these 
pages are surprising, especially if the 
author’s advanced age be taken into 
consideration. It is a historical ro- 
mance ; and this title did, we confess, 
at first frighten us. We were appre- 
hensive of finding it, like so many 
others, a weak imitation of our own 
great original. Now, we have an 
especial dread of imitations and 
copies, in whatever branch of art, but 
in literature, above all, they are in- 
tolerable. It is easy to exaggerate and 
caricature, preserving all the while 
a strong likeness, but the very re- 
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semblance only makes the contrast 
more painful, and what was beauty 
may soon become deformity. 

Vittoria Accorombona is no imita- 
tion; it is an original medal struck 
for the occasion. The mould served 
once, and was then destroyed for ever. 
‘* Natura il fece, e poi ruppi la stampa.’’ 

Tieck undertook a difficult task 
when he selected for his heroine a 
woman whose superiority of intellect 
places her above and beyond all 
ordinary rules. It is not easy to in- 
vest such a character with interest. 
We rarely sympathise with feelings 
in which we do not participate, be- 
cause our only means of judging the 
heart of another is by comparison 
with our own. We are apt to fancy, 
that what are called geniuses think 
and feel differently from other peo- 
ple. This is, however, an error, 
which we shall endeavour presently 
to refute. Meanwhile, we need 
simply observe in passing, that if 
genius in man is difficult to portray, 
it is infinitely more so in woman. 
The consciousness of her superiority 
is too apt to tempt her to transgress 
the limits of female propriety. No 
genius, however splendid, can com- 

ensate for this. It is well known 
10w odious Madame de Staél made 
herself, by her love of display and 
the strangeness of her conduct ; and, 
though we admire her as a writer, 
we cannot like her as a woman. 

Tieck and Madame de Staél are, 
as far as we can recollect, the only 
authors of modern times who have 
ventured to represent women of 
genius moving in the ordinary re- 
lations of life. As works of art, we 
will not attempt a parallel between 
the two books. Such an endeavour 
would be superfluous and foreign to 
our purpose. This much, however, 
we will say; in Corinne we everye 
where recognise Madame de Staél, 
whereas Tieck’s individuality is at no 
time apparent. 

Among the celebrated women, of 
whom Italy may well be proud, 
Vittoria Accorombona was one of the 
most remarkable. Her fate was sin- 
gular. Superior people are usually 
in advance of the age to which they 
belong, destiny placed her behind 
it. She should have been born half 
a century earlier, in that brilliant 
age, when Italy shone out with the 
full zenith of her glory, while the 
rest of Europe was yet plunged in 
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darkness and superstition—the age 
of Leo X. had just closed. The sun, 
under whose influence Italian genius 
had glowed into such perfection of 
life and vigour, was dawning else- 
where, and Italy herself was falling 
into the shadow. Vittoria dazzled like 
a meteor in the surrounding gloom, 
and illuminated for an instant, but 
could not warm the long, dreary, po- 
lar night which had set in. ‘this 
peculiarity in Vittoria’s situation 
must not be lost sight of. It accounts 
for many traits of her character 
which might otherwise appear in- 
consistent. Our meaning, however, 
will be best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing brief sketch of the story. 

The scene opens at Tivoli. There 
Vittoria is spending the autumn with 
her mother and her two youngest 
brothers. Donna Giulia, the mother, 
is the very type of a Roman matron. 
Her pride is excessive, her ambition 
boundless, her perceptions acute, but 
stern and uncompromising; she is 
wholly deficient in that which consti- 
tuies her daughter’s principal charm 
—a poetic imagination. Donna Giulia 
inspires us with esteem and respect, 
but not with love. Though she lives 
only in her children, and for them, we 
can feel little sympathy, even for ma- 
ternal affection, a is so obviously 
based upon ambition. Her proud 
boast is, that she shall one day be a 
second mother of the Gracchi; and 
there is much in her disposition which 
resembles that of her chosen model. 
She was of an active and enterprising 
nature, and voted all her energies 
to the advancement of her family. 
Her husband had died when she was 
still young, leaving her alone and un- 
protected; she had struggled nobly 
with the difficulties of her position, 
and success seemed ready to crown her 
endeavours. ‘Through her exertions 
her eldest son had obtained high 
church preferment. Marcello, the 
second, though of an impetuous and 
turbulent character, was apparently 
well fitted to distinguish himself in 
active life. Of the third, Flammi- 
nio, her hopes were less sanguine ; 
yet he was still so young, that his 
weak and timid disposition might 
strengthen and improve. But Vit- 
toria combined in herself every 
perfection of mind and of body. 
She possessed that tall, majestic 
stature, that exquisite whiteness of 
complexion, and those full red lips, 
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which are only seen in Titian’s 
paintings. Yet, superior as she is, 
we love Vittoria, we feel for her, 
we feel with her. Tieck has in- 
vested her with a charm which we 
cannot define, but which is wholly 
irresistible. ‘There was little sympa- 
thy between the mother and daugh- 
ter; they believed themselves fondly 
attached to each other—but the feel- 
ing they mistook for affection was 
Little more than instinct cemented by 
habit. 

With endowments such as we have 
described, it is not surprising that 
Vittoria’s hand should have been 
sought by many. Hitherto, however, 
she had remained indifferent to all 
her suitors. She could not brook 
the thought of acknowledging as a 
master one whom she must feel to 
be her inferior. She intended to re- 
main single, and devote herself en- 
tirely to literature and ‘the arts. 
From such pursuits she hoped to 
attain, if not happiness, at least con- 
tentment and peace. 

“ Soll man das Veilchen unter die 
Fiisse treter, weil man die Rose nicht 
erlangen kann,” says Schiller; and 
this rule applies in general, but Vit- 
toria’s was an exceptional case: she 
must have the rose or nothing. Half 
measures would not do for her. She 
was at once easy to please and diffi- 
eult to satisfy; however, she could 
be satisfied, and of this but few 
are capable. It requires no small 
degree of mental superiority to be 
able really to enjoy. Vittoria had 
none of that dreamy longing for 
something unknown, that vague, 
restless feeling of uneasiness, to which 
superior minds in advance of their 
age are frequently prone. She was 
celear-sighted in her views of men 
and things. Ardent and enthusiastic, 
she longed for sympathy, she longed 
for happiness, because she felt her- 
self qualified to enjoy both in their 
fullest and most exalted sense; she 
knew what would make her happy, 
and why. In music, painting, and 
poetry, those three great expressions 
ef genius, she was highly gifted ; but 
poetry, the greatest of all, was espe- 
cially her own. Surrounded by the 
masterpieces of Michael Angelo and 
of Raphael, whose glories were hardly 
yet dry upon the canvass; the im- 
mortal works of Dante, Petrarca, 
and Ariosto, still vibrating in the 
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very air she breathed, is it wonder- 
ful that her heart should beat respon- 
sive to thoughts which fired her 
whole soul with enthusiasm? Is it 
wonderful that she should feel little 
interest or relish for the prosaic oc- 
currences of every-day life? She 
was born, not too soon but too late. 

Donna Giulia, however, was of a 
different opinion. To her Vittoria’s 
ideas appeared visionary and unna- 
tural; she argued, though vainly, 
against them, and the daughter’s con- 
Victions remained unshaken. 

The family returnto Rome. Here 
Vittoria is exposed to the persecu- 
tions of Luigi Orsini, the most per- 
severing and the most powerful of 
her admirers. Even Donna Giulia, 
ambitious as she is, and eager that 
her daughter should make a brilliant 
alliance and secure the protection of 
a husband, does not favour his suit ; 
even her courage quails before his 
reckless disposition and licentious ha- 
bits. From prayers he resorts to 
threats. Vittoria indignantly defies 
him. His answer is an oath of deadly 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile, circumstances, unne- 
cessary to be detailed here, occur, by 
which the Accorombona family 1s 
threatened with total loss of pro- 
perty. The eldest son only is pros- 
perous; but he, selfish and ungrate- 
ful, will not assist his mother, lest he 
should endanger his own advance- 
ment. A lawsuit, involving the 
whole Accorombona property, is 
pending ; and a word from Luigi 
Orsini can sway its decision. Mar- 
cello, convicted of intercourse with 
the banditti who infest the moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, has been apprehended, and 
lies in prison awaiting an igno- 
minious death. In this emergency, 
Donna Giulia applies to an old friend 
of the family, Cardinal Farnese, to 
solicit his counsel and assistance. 
His influence in the College is great, 
he is able and willing to protect 
her. He promises much. Her 
eldest son is to be a bishop; the 
second is to be liberated from prison ; 
the third is to be placed in a lucra- 
tive situation, not beyond the scope 
of his feeble intellect ; the lawsuit is 
to be decided in her favour. All her 
fondest hopes revive ; these are, how- 
ever, but too soon destroyed. Such 
favours must be bought dearly,—the 
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cardinal’s price is the possession of 
Vittoria. 

Donna Giulia’s astonishment and 
indignation know no bounds. She 
rejects the proposal with rage and 
horror, and breaks at once with the 
cardinal. She then relates to her 
daughter what has occurred. To 
her infinite surprise, Vittoria takes a 
totally different view of the case. 
The latter argues thus :—* We live 
in an unprincipled age; instances of 
similar prostitution are numerous, 
and many of these have been sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. The cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed 
are, indeed, unfortunate, and the 
only means of escape seems to be 
through me. ‘The proposed degrada- 
tion would, no doubt, be great, but 
suicide is the only alternative. You 
have long known my opinion of con- 
ventional marriages; you are aware 
that, lawful or unlawful, I regard an 
union without love as a crime against 
nature: but if a crime must be com- 
mitted, and I must be the victim, it 
matters little to me under what form 
Tam sacrificed. The choice lies be- 
tween infamy and suicide ; consider 
which is most advantageous for the 
interests of my family, and then dis- 
pose of me as you please !” 

Donna Giulia’s indignation amounts 
almost to madness, and she exclaims,— 

“ Leave my presence! I acknow- 
ledge you no longer as my daugh- 
ter !” 

The mother next applies to Car- 
dinal Mentaldo, afterwards so cele- 
brated as Sixtus V. He was univer- 
sally respected for his mild and 
passive virtues, and pitied for what 
seemed the infirmities of premature 
old age. In the College his influ- 
ence was considerable, but so secret, 
that none were aware of its ex- 
tent. Mentaldo receives her kindly, 
and promises to exert himself in her 
behalf; but he, too, has a price, and 
again Vittoria is to be bartered for. 
This time, however, the condition 
accords with Donna Giulia’s delicate 
sense of honour. He proposes a 
marriage between his nephew, Ca- 
millo Peretti, and Vittoria, for whom 
the former has conceived a violent 

ion. The mother is delighted, 
and the daughter resigned to what 
she considers her inevitable destiny. 

The marriage takes place under 
the most inauspicious circumstances ; 
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but Vittoria strives to make the best 
of the situation in which she is placed. 
She treats her husband with kindness, 
and exerts herself in the endeavour 
to cultivate his mind, and excite in 
him a taste for literature. But he is 
utterly disqualified for such pursuits, 
possession soon extinguishes his pas- 
sion for Vittoria, and the wretched 
Peretti once more relapses into all 
the low vices from which his uncle 
had hoped that his marriage with 
such a woman might reclaim him. 

Meanwhile, Vittoria proceeds stea- 
dily on her way. Her house is the 
resort of all that is great and cele- 
brated in Italy. Torquato Tasso 
shines pre-eminent in her circle. 
This was the calm preceding the 
storm—such a state of things could 
not last long. 

In vain she strove to call back days 
which were for ever gone by. . 
vain she tried to rekindle among her 
countrymen that enthusiasm for 
genius which had once fired their 
hearts. It was too late now. The 
freshest flowers, the choicest per- 
fumes, may be strewn upon the bier; 
music may float upon the air ; count- 
less lights may illuminate for awhile, 
and throw a false lustre on the pale, 
sunken cheek of death ; but life once 
extinguished, what pageantry can 
reanimate the still, cold, senseless 
corpse? We may create, but we can 
never restore. Vittoria felt this, and 
it chilled her heart. She was as- 
sailed by gloomy forebodings, of 
which the melancholy fate of Tor- 
quato Tasso seemed but too plain a 
confirmation. 

One day a stranger is introduced 
to Vittoria. From the first moment 
she is struck with his appearance, 
and a closer acquaintance reveals to 
her all the qualities she most admires 
in man. Impetuous, yet self-pos- 
sessed, endowed with strong intellect 
and deep feeling, of a noble person 
and graceful manners, he appeared 
born to command. Though many 
years older than Vittoria, they un- 
derstood each other at once; their 
minds were in unison, and the vibra- 
tions of one instrument were imme- 
diately echoed by the other. 

Don Giovanni (so he was called) 
became a constant visitor at the Casa 
Peretti. His sudden appearance ex- 
cited universal curiosity; but his 
origin, his history, remained alike 
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unknown. He said he was a mer- 
chant travelling for purposes of com- 
merce, yet his bearing was that of 
one bred up in a court. His. depar- 
ture was as unforeseen as his arrival. 
He took no leave, and none could 
tell whither he was gone. But Vit- 
toria’s confidence in him was un- 
shaken; never for a moment did she 
doubt his constancy. 

At this juncture extraordinary 
events occur at Florence. Three prin- 
cesses, wives of the grand duke, of 
his brother, and of the Duke di Brac- 
ciano, his brother-in-law, die in a 
sudden and mysterious manner. The 
words “poison” and “murder” are 
on every tongue ; however, nothing 
certain transpires. 

Presently Paul Giordana, duke di 
Bracciano, arrives in Rome. One 
evening he presents himself at the 
Casa Peretti. Vittoria shudders at 
the announcement of his name; he 
enters, and she recognises Don Gio- 
vanni. Her astonishment is ex- 
treme; but their mutual friendship 
is unabated, and their intercourse as 
frequent as ever. 

Vittoria and her husband had for 
some time become wholly estranged 
from each other. His associates were 
of the lowest class, his haunts of 
the most shameful description. At 
length, he is killed in a drunken 
brawl. Vittoria is accused of having 
been accessory to his murder. It 
seemed the most natural inference in 
an age where assassination was of 
daily occurrence. But she appears 
before her judges with her usual 
courage and self-possession, indig- 
nantly repels the accusation, in an 
eloquent speech gives clear proof of 
her innocence, and is triumphantly 
acquitted. 

The trial scene is a striking one, 
and in strict conformity with the times 
when it is supposed to have taken 
a The judges are assembled, and 

/ittoria seated before them, when 


Bracciano unexpectedly makes his ap- 
pearance, dressed in his most splendid 


attire. No seat is prepared for him, 
and, therefore, some confusion ensues. 
He takes off his cloak, all studded 
with jewels, and throwsitover ~ 
stool, which serves him for a t 

The judges have pronounced their 
sentence, and he rises to depart. One 
of the clerks, with deference, reminds 
him that he has forgotten his cloak. 
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“Tt is not my custom,” was his 
haughty answer, “to carry away with 
me the seats on which I have sat.” 

Vittoria passed the first months of 
her widowhood in the Castel St. 
Angelo, under the immediate protec- 
tion of the Governor of Rome. She 
lived in perfect solitude; not even 
Bracciano had access to her there. 
She was, as Tieck happily expresses 
it, “in that state of unconditional 
passiveness to which even the strong- 
est mind not unwillingly yields for a 
time. This is not despondency, not 
giving way to unavailing sorrow, but 
a state in which the spirit, of its own 
free will, resigns itself to temporary 
forgetfulness as to refreshing sleep, 
in order that it may acquire new 
vigour for future, perhaps, impend- 
ing storms.” 

After a due lapse of time, Brac- 
ciano claims Vittoria for his bride. 
They inhabit a palace belonging to 
the duke, on the Lago di Guarda. 
Those who have known the intense 
rapture of happiness long desired, and 
obtained before the faculties for en- 
joying it are worn out or exhausted, 
will appreciate the glowing scenes 
which Tieck has painted with the 
most exquisite delicacy and skill. 
Few authors dare venture upon such 
an attempt. It is far less difficult to 
deal with misery. Grief finds an 
echo in every human breast ; we are 
all familiar with sorrow and pain. 
But not many have experienced real 
happiness, or, rather, not many are 
qualified for its enjoyment. The skill 
which Tieck has shewn here is truly 
wonderful ; his colouring is rich, 
warm, and vivid, but never glaring. 

Luigi Orsini had not lost sight of 
Vittoria. He had watched her with 
an eye more jealous than that of love. 
His love, if we may so prostitute the 
name, had turned into deadly hate, 
and the idea of her happiness dis- 
tracted him. Long since he had 
pronounced a vow of vengeance, nor 
was he likely to forget it. All the 
Italian nobles, as it is well known, 
had, at the period of which we treat, 
trains of hired bravi always at their 
command, and ever ready to per- 
petrate any crime, however mon- 
strous. An opportunity is never 
wanting, if we will only wait patiently 
for it. Bracciano was in the habit of 
spending many hours of each day in 
a neighbouring forest, where he oc- 
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cupied himself with the study of 
alchemy ; a science at that time as- 
siduously, though secretly, cultivated. 
Orsini was apprised of this. He in- 
structed some of his creatures to gain 
Bracciano’s confidence, under pretence 
of imparting to him some important 
discovery. The rest may easily be 
imagined. Bracciano died from the 
effects of poison. 

Vittoria’s agony need not be dwelt 
upon. Her happiness was at once and 
for ever blasted. She did not utter 
a complaint. Feelings such as hers 
were too intense for words, any at- 
tempt to give them utterance must 
have snapped her life asunder. But 
she felt the full value of the happi- 
ness she had so deeply enjoyed, and 
she lived in the recollection of it. 
She retired to a palace in Padua, 
bequeathed to her by her husband. 
Here she spent her time in dignified 
retirement, resigned to her fate, 
though not one ray of hope remained 
to cheer the dreary future. 

The vengeance of her persecutor 
was not yet assuaged. He followed 
her to Padua. In the dead of 
night armed men break into her 
palace. Vittoria is murdered in cold 
blood. Orsini’s bravi had done the 
deed. But his hour had at length 
struck. Sixtus V. now occupied the 
papal throne. The timid, impotent 
Mentaldo, bent down by the weight 
of years, walked out of the conclave 
firm, erect, dauntless. All Europe 
soon trembled at the name of Six- 
tus V. Crime was no longer un- 
punished. Not even Orsini’s rank 
and power could shield him from the 
weight of that mighty arm. He was 
apprehended, brought to trial, and 
condemned to death. 

Thus ends this most remarkable 
tale. We have followed Vittoria so 
closely, that we have lost sight of 
Donna Giulia. We will now offer a 
few remarks upon the latter, and 
point out what appears to us a very 
striking fault in the book,—we mean 
the cold indifference of Vittoria’s 
feelings towards her mother. 

The sufferings of that stern, 
haughty woman must have been in- 
tense. All her plans, all her efforts, 
to promote the welfare of her child- 
ren had failed; and she died alone, 
abandoned by those for whom she 
had toiled so arduously. Vittoria 
could not have been ignorant of this 
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circumstance, though no mention is 
made of her feelings on the occasion. 

It is true that, since the marriage of 
the latter with Peretti, little cordial- 
ity had existed between the mother 
and daughter; it is true that there 
never had been, and never could be, 
any sympathy between these two 
women. Their characters could ne- 
ver accord, and this precisely on 
account of their resemblance. Both 
were possessed of energy, firmness 
of purpose, and enthusiasm; but 
the proportions were different, and 
the results dissimilar. The sounds 
most closely allied to each other — 
two succeeding notes, for exam- 
ple —always jar most discordantly 
upon the ear; just as two shades of 
the same colour, if placed in contact, 
are peculiarly disagreeable to the eye. 
Parallel lines never meet; whereas 
those proceeding from different direc- 
tions, cross and intersect each other 
at many and various points. Vit- 
toria and her mother understood 
one another just sufficiently to argue, 
but not to convince. Had the case 
been otherwise, they would have 
agreed better, for then discussion 
would have been out of the question. 
We are jealous of persons holding 
opinions resembling our own, yet not 
entirely the same; of those whose 
views are opposed to ours, we are far 
more tolerant. We have no hope of 
converting them, and we cease to 
attempt what we know to be impos- 
sible. None but a child or an idiot 
will cry for the moon. Tieck was 
no doubt right in choosing to pre- 
serve silence, rather than describe 
Vittoria as indifferent to her mother’s 
melancholy fate; but we do not, we 
confess, see that indifference on her 
part was at all necessary. We are 
shocked at Vittoria’s insensibility, 
nor does it accord with her usual 
warmth of feeling. While she 
was unhappy, she would naturally 
feel repugnance towards the person 
who had been the principal cause of 
her sufferings; but in great minds 
happiness is not selfish, and the very 
intensity of Vittoria’s love for Brac- 
ciano should have brought sunshine 
and warmth into her heart. 

We have ventured to censure, but 
we will not condemn. The ways of 
pe are not those of ordinary men. 

€ owe it to truth to state our opi- 
nions plainly, still we are aware that 
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Tieck may have had good reasons 
for what seems to us a blemish. 

It matters little, in fact, whether 
our censure be correct or not. We 
do not for a moment doubt that there 
are, in this work, many faults which 
we have overlooked; though we 
have read it with attention more 
than once. Indeed we should have 
thought less highly of the author, 
had his book been faultless. Mere 
cleverness is much more likely to be 
correct than genius. The former 
copies somes, perhaps, but it can 
lay no claim to originality; and 
originality is the test of genius. Ge- 
nius reveals itself in its own insepar- 
able and individual nature. It does 
not pause to correct and consider ; it 
has no time to round off, and smooth 
over, and soften down ; it pours itself 
out and overflows, because it cannot 
do otherwise ; it will not stoop to art 
or artifice. The brightest lights cast 
the deepest shadows; but should we 
wish the brilliancy diminished, that 
the darkness might appear less 
gloomy ? 

The purer the melody, the more 
painfully we feel a single discordant 
note; yet who would compare a 
beautiful inspiration, though sullied 
by some blemishes, with a heavy, 
laboured composition, however con- 
sistent with the rules of harmony ? 
Surely that man had a mean capacit 
and an envious mind who, when all 
the world was enraptured with a 
“ Ceres” of Raphael, discovered that 
the knot in the wheatsheaf was not 
tied as a reaper would have tied it. 
Even Dante and Shakspeare have 
many faults, but they must, indeed, 
be cold and insensible, who are more 
occupied with these than with the 
sublime ideas which have rendered 
their names immortal. 

Truly genius is a wonderful thing. 
It is a power almost divine, which, 
from the few simple elements at 
its command, can combine, and re- 
produce, and create; converting a 
wild chaos into life, and light, and 
order. It is the spark that animated 
the statue of Pygmalion. 

The great characteristic of genius 
is best expressed by the German 
word, Vielseitigheit (many-sidedness). 
We know of no English equivalent 
for it. Vielseitigkeit comprehends 
every variety of thought, every shade 
of feeling; but these are so nicely 
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balanced, so beautifully blended to- 
gether, as to produce a perfect whole, 
just as the purest white is a com- 
bination of all other colours. 

This is what gives to a man of 
genius such deep insight into cha- 
racter, such extraordinary knowledge 
of human nature. He intuitively 
comprehends all men, though few 
understand him; and this is the 
reason why he, so universally tole- 
rant, is himself judged with such 
undue severity. We are prone to 
admire, but not to like, what is su- 
perior, consequently unintelligible, to 
ourselves; and we seek to detract 
where we cannot depreciate. All will 
allow that it would be unreasonable 
to expect that the man of genius 
should not share in the foibles and 
frailties common to other human 
beings. He undoubtedly does so, and 
thus far the balance is equal; but 
then comes genius over and above, 
and, like the sword of Hannibal, soon 
turns the scale in its favour. 

The most striking feature of the 
work before us is, that it transplants 
us at once, and without effort, into 
another age. Like the Seven Sleep- 
ers, we wake to manners and opinions 
wholly different to our own. The 
great marvel, however, is, that we 
ourselves become, as if by magic, 
suddenly imbued with them. We 
are thus prepared not to judge of 
men and events according to our 
preconceived views of morality, but 
we see with the eyes and hear with 
the ears of the sixteenth century. 

The state of Rome at that period is 
too well known to require any ex- 
planation. The laws had no force, 
and a few great families—such as the 
Orsini, Savelli, and Colonna—were 
all-powerful in the State. Each ac- 
knowledged no other rule than hisown 
will ; and in such a state of anarchy 
might was, of course, right. What 
Dr. Franklin calls the liberty of the 
cudgel was the only remnant of 
Roman freedom. Where public jus- 
tice is hopeless, private vengeance is 
inevitable. Hence murder was in 
reality a very different crime to 
what it is now. True, it was pu- 
nishable by law, but that was rarely 
strong enough to enforce the ade- 
quate castigation. The crime was 
connived at, and the murderer re- 
tained his place in society. The fre- 
quency of example, the necessity of 
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self-defence, the impossibility of ob- 
taining justice, were deemed—and 
with reason — great palliatives. 

A very slight knowledge of history 
will suffice to prove that the standard 
of morality varices with every age and 
climate. ‘That is surely a most ridi- 
culous vanity which prompts the 
people of each country to propose 
themselves as examples of perfection 
to those of every other, and to set up 
their peculiar customs and opinions 
as the infallible criterion of right 
or wrong, of true or false. Habit 
teaches us to distinguish the forms 
and sizes of objects, so by custom do 
we chiefly learn the relative and 
conventional value of actions; that 
is to say, things which are com- 
mendable in one country may be 
highly reprehensible in another. 
Whatever we firmly believe becomes 
reality to us. The Turk would, in- 
deed, be guilty of a gross breach of 
decorum if he were to inquire after 
his friend’s wife or child: to a Ma- 
homedan, these words convey an in- 
decent idea; he is, therefore, soli- 
citous about your house. To uncover 
the head would be in him extremely 
ill-bred, but he will not enter your 
rooms with his shoes on. We fone 
no right to summon those who are 
unacquainted with our laws before 
our judgment-seat, and try them ac- 
cording to the rules which we have 
thought fittolaydown. Itisassuredly 
most unjust to pass unqualified con- 
demnation upon actions merely be- 
cause they happen to be at variance 
with the customs of the country to 
which we belong. 

We will not accumulate examples. 
This is not the place for ethical dis- 
cussions. All we contend for is, 
that Vittoria Accorombona should be 
judged of in the spirit in which Tieck 
wrote the work, that of the sixteenth 
century—the sixteenth century be- 
yond the Alps. 

German literature has for some 
time been gradually making its way 
in England; till the last few years, 
however, it has not been at all ap- 
preciated. It is no easy matter to 
enter fully into the spirit of any 
foreign language, and of all modern 
tongues German is avowedly the 
most difficult. Its literature has 
been much abused because little un- 
derstood, and a great deal of nonsense 
has been spoken and written on the 
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subject. Like the English traveller 
mentioned by the Chevalier Bunsen 
in his Kirche der Zukunft, who 
—though entirely ignorant of the 
language, literature, science, history, 
and customs, of the people amon 

whom he travels; or, on is stil 
worse, knowing just enough of each 
to misunderstand them all, yet cavils 
and condemns with the self-sufficiency 
of ignorance ; so the English critic ei- 
ther judges from translations, or, after 
six months’ indolent study of grammar 
and phrase-book, takes up Goethe or 
Jean Paul, and boldly pronounces 
them to be exaggerated, unnatural, 
and nonsensical, because they are to 
him unintelligible. ‘The Germans do 
not deserve this from us. They 
alone, of all foreign nations, under- 
stand and appreciate our literature. 
They have spared no pains to become 
thoroughly acquainted with it. Their 
translations of Shakspeare are ad- 
mirable ; their commentaries superior 
to our own. True, to become mas- 
ters of our language is for them a 
much less difficult task than it is for 
us to acquire a knowledge of theirs ; 
but this circumstance furnishes no 
excuse for hasty and prejudiced judg- 
ments. 

It is very unfortunate, as Laroche- 
foucauld says, not to have wit enough 
to speak sensibly, or sense enough to 
remain silent. It is one thing to 
construe some of Schiller’s fine mo- 
nologues, and quite another to feel 
the full force of familiar expressions 
in their endless variety of application 
and association. Now these homely 
terms — at once the most trivial 
and the most forcible, the most com- 
mon and the most poctie—find an 
echo in every human heart; they 
only strike the hidden chords whose 
vibrations are productive of such 
exquisite pleasure. To a foreigner 
these are almost always tuneless. 
We may translate very correctly 
according to the letter, and yet 
have a most vague and imperfect 
intelligence of the spirit. It is sel- 
dom so much from the images de- 
scribed as from those they call forth 
in our minds that the author’s mean- 
ing is best understood, and that the 
reader derives the greatest satisfac- 
tion. But the finer shades, the in- 
genious and figurative — of 
words,—of words often the most or- 
dinary and apparently unconnected 
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with the subject,—these are the tricks 
which mainly bring it out, and give 
to us the most perfect insight into 
the author’s beauties. Such an in- 
timate acquaintance with a language 
we have not learnt to speak and 
think in from our earliest infancy, 
can only be obtained by long and 
familiar intercourse with the na- 
tives, combined with patient study. 
And unless we are thus thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit, it is surely 
presumptuous to pass judgment upon 
the literature of any country. Nor 
let us imagine that it is possible 
to form a just estimate of any work 
from a translation. Facts may, no 
doubt, be rendered from one language 
to another with perfect accuracy ; 
but the charm of style, the delicacy 
of touch, the magic of colouring, are 
entirely lost. History, therefore, is 
capable of being very tolerably trans- 
lated; works of fiction or poetry, 
never. 

History may be translated ; but, to 
judge of it fairly, we must not only 
have a perfect knowledge of the 
manners, customs, and ways of think- 
ing, of the people, among whom and 
for whom it was written, but we 
should, for the time being, really 
adopt all their notions and preju- 
dices. We repeat it, the spirit, and 
not the letter, must be attended to. 
Humanity is, no doubt, in its broader 
features, the same in every age and 
climate ; there are passions common 
to all men. There are prominent 
traits of character, brilliant flashes of 
poetry, almost equally striking to the 
sage and to the savage; but the ac- 
curacy of detail, the harmony of 
sound, the mysterious associations, 
the endless affinities, the scarcely 
distinguishable shades blending one 
into the other,—all those things, in 
short, which are so deeply felt, but 
which can never be enumerated, for 
they vary with the minds that conceive 
them, are utterly lost to those who 
are not thoroughly initiated into the 
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familiar intercourse of every-day life. 
This remark is especially applicable to 
works of fiction. The-historical no- 
vel, above all, presents us with a 
series of cabinet pictures, whose ob- 
ject is to amuse while they instruct. 
To enter completely into their spi- 
rit, it will not suffice to have heard 
of the peculiarities or absurdities 
which they represent ; we must our- 
selves, so to speak, have participated 
in them. Had it been possible for 
Raphael to have seen the “ Mariage a 
la Mode,” he would, no doubt, have 
found much to admire; but, being 
unacquainted with the country and 
times depicted in these admirable 
scenes, he could not have appreciated 
the truth of the situations, and Ho- 
garth’s chief merit—his talent as a 
narrative painter, if we mayuse the 
expression, would have been entirely 
lost upon him. It is from a similar 
cause that German literature in 
general, and especially the lighter 
branches of it, has been so entirely, 
and so strangely, misconceived in 
this country. Nor let it be ima- 
gined that what are termed the 
lighter branches of literature are 
less important than any other. Far 
from it. Works of fiction are the 
most generally read ; their influence 
is, therefore, of nearly universal ex- 
tent. Ifhistory be philosophy teach- 
ing by example, —if its aim be to 
instruct and improve future genera- 
tions, by leading them to imitate the 
virtues or shun the errors of those 
that are past, the novel also furnishes 
us with examples no less useful, 
though taken from scenes with which 
we are more familiar, and which, for 
this very reason, we are prone to 
overlook. History has been justly 
styled the Egyptian tribunal, where 
kings and princes are judged after 
their death ; the novel is the police 
report of every-day life, and, when 
rightly dealt with, becomes both use- 
ful and instructive in its way. 
« 








Tue next morning, Mr. Stephen 
Richardson, having left his horse at 
Mount Hope, and borrowed a pair of 
snow-shoes from Neal, set out on 
foot for Halifax. At parting, he 
shook me cordially by the hand, and 
invited me to visit him, either during 
the following month of March, or in 
the autumn, or, what he considered 
ow at both periods; for then, 
e said, he could instruct me how to 
hunt moose on the snow like a man, 
or to stand as still as a stump, call 
them, and shoot them like a boy. 

* T should like,” he said, “ to have 
you a few nights in a camp with me, 
to shew you what wood-lifeis. Hunt- 
ing is done now in these parts ; there 
is only a few of us old-fashioned 
fellows that know any thing about it. 
Folks are so ‘tarnel lazy, they won't 
go any where without a horse to 
carry ‘em ; and so delicate and tender, 
they can’t sleep any where but ina 
feather-bed. We do know how to 
raise calves, that’s a fact ; but as for 
raising men, we've lost the knack. 
It’s a melancholy thing to think of. 
The Irish do all our spade work ; 
machinery all our thrashing, sowing, 
and husking ; and gigs and waggons 
all our leg work. The women are 
no good neither. They are all as 
soft as dough. There aint a rael, 
hard, solid, corn-fed gall, like Miss 
Lucy, in the country any where 
a’most. Mills do all their carding, 
and spinning, and weaving. The 
have no occupation left but to drin 
tea and gossip; and the men do no- 
thing but lounge about with their 
hands in their trousers’ pockets, and 
talk politics. What the Irish and 
machinery don't do for ‘em, they ex- 
pect legislators to do. They actilly 
think the sun rises in the Govern- 
ment-house, and sets in the Province 
building. The last time I came from 
Halifax, all the idlers in the bar-room 
of every public-house I stopped at 
got round me in a circle. * What’s 
thenews, Steve?’ says they. ‘What's 
our members a-doing of for us?’ 
I had one answer for them all. 
* They are a-going to hire a nigger,’ 
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says I, ‘to hold a bowl, and an Irish- 
man to carry a ladle, and feed you 
all with spoon-victuals, for you are 
too infernal lazy to feed yourselves.’ 
They didn’t axe me any more ques- 
tions, ~ may depend. No,sir,they 
are all good for nothing. If you 
really want to see forest life, come to 
me, and I’ll shew you how to walk 
through the woods, and over wind- 
falls, swamps, brooks, and what not, 
as straight as the crow flies. Ah, 
sit, that’s the sport foraman! And 
it takes a man to go through it, too, 
that’s sartain. When I go a hunt- 
ing, I don’t take furious dogs to seize 
a critter by the nose and hold him 
while I shoot him, but I give him a 
chance for his life, and run him down 
myself; one is downright murder, 
but the other is rael, generous sport. 
And then, at night, I'll spin you 
yarns that will make your sides ache 
with laughter, I know. Good by, 
my friend! You recollect my name: 
they call me Steve Richardson, when 
I am to home; and my home is to 
Clements, and Clements is in Anna- 
polis county, and Annapolis county 
is on the south-west side of the Bay 
of Fundy.” 

And away he strode over the un- 
trodden snow, as lightly as if it were 
encrusted with ice. 

“ That is a very extraordinary fel- 
low,” said Barclay, as he led me off 
to the stables to look at his horses. 
* Notwithstanding all the nonsense 
he talks, he is a most industrious, 
thrifty man, and his farm is in ex- 
cellent order, and well, though not 
scientifically, worked. We must visit 
him in the autumn. It would be 
madness to hunt with him in winter ; 
no man could keep pace with him, 
or run all day as he does without 
halting ; and sleeping on the snow, 
when heated by a long, hard chase, 
is attended with great danger to the 
health. You will enjoy it better in 
his description, than in undergoing 
the fatigue and exposure yourself. 
He has some capital stories, too, that 
are worth going to Clements to hear.” 
On our return from the stables we 
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entered the bar-room, to ascertain 
from the teamsters when they in- 
tended to resume their journey, and 
to consult them upon the state ofthe 
roads. It was a long, narrow apart- 
ment, similar in size and general 
appearance to the keeping-room, but 
contained no furniture whatever, ex- 
cept a table and a few benches. 
Across one end of it was a counter, 
having tumblers and wine- glasses 
upon it, behind which were casks and 
_ holding various kinds of liquors. 

he walls were covered with printed 
notices of auctions, advertisements of 
quack medicines, and hand-bills call- 
ing public meetings for the promotion 
of temperance or the organisation of 
political parties;- while the never- 
failing wooden clock notified tra- 
vellers of the lapse of time, or of the 
arrival of that hour of mid-day that 
is always welcomed with a libation of 
rum-and-water. 

The room was nearly full of peo- 
ple. Some were smoking, others 
drinking, and a few were putting on 
their outer coats and preparing to 
leave the house. As we approached 


the door we heard a person saying, 
in a very loud voice, and with very 


rapid utterance,— 

“T tell you he did—he did—he 
did! Yes, he can trot a mile in two 
minutes and thirty seconds; two 
thirty is his exact gauge, sir.” 

This declaration appeared to be 
contradicted, for it was re-asserted as 
before, with the attestation of several 
extraordinary slang oaths. 

“T tell you he can—he can—he 
can! What will you bet? Go any 
thing you dare, now! What will 
you layonit? Say something worth 
while. Say twenty pounds, now! 
I stump you, if you dare, for twenty 
pounds! You are brought toa hack, 
are you? Then,if you darsn't, don’t 
contradict a gentleman that way !” 

This was said by a middle-sized 
but remarkably powerful and active 
man, of about thirty years of age. 
He was standing in the middle of the 
room, holding a long hunting-whip, 
with the thong doubled, in his hand, 
and shaking it at the person with 
whom he was arguing. He was 
dressed in a blanket -coat that reached 
to his knees, cut in the Indian fashion, 
trimmed with red cloth, and bound 
round the waist by a belt of the same 
colour. A large, loose pair of grey 
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woollen stockings covered his boots 
and trousers. On his head was a 
low-crowned fur cap, made of otter- 
skin, from the back of which was 
suspended a black tail, four or five 
inches in length. His neck was en- 
veloped with several folds of a yarn 
comforter, similar in colour and ap- 
pearance to his sash. A long iron 
spur strapped on his left heel com- 
pleted his equipment. His coun- 
tenance (at least, all that could be 
seen of it, for he wore an enormous 
pair of untrimmed whiskers, which 
united under his chin, and protruded 
over his neckcloth and wrappings) 
exhibited a singular mixture of firm- 
ness, quickness of temper, and good 
nature ; while his bright, restless eye, 
peculiar forehead, and expressive 
mouth, denoted both cunning and 
humour. 

“ Ah,” said Barclay, as soon as he 
got a glimpse of him, “ here is Mas- 
ter Zeb Hunt! He is what our 
friend Stephen would call “a pip- 
pin,” or a regular “ bar-room bird.” 
He is a drover and horse jockey, and 
lives on the road, and is the pest of 
every tavern, and the torment of all 
travellers, for he talks so loud he 
can be heard all over the house. 
Let us go in, he is worth seeing as a 
specimen ofa class once very common 
in this country, and still more nu- 
merous than is desirable.” 

Mr. Hunt lifted his cap to Barclay 
as he entered the room,—a mode of 
salutation not very common in Nova 
Scotia, a short, free, and easy nod of 
the head being infinitely less trou- 
blesome and ceremonious, and, there- 
fore, in more general use. 

“ Morning to you, squire!” he 
said, in his accustomed loud tone and 
familiar manner. “ I am glad to see 
you. I have been waiting for you 
for some time to look at a horse I 
have here that will just suit you. 
He is great, that’s a fact; a perfect 
case, I assure you. He can trot his 
mile in two minutes and thirty se- 
conds, and no break, shuffle-rack, or 
pace, but a handsome round trot, 
with splendid knee action; not paw- 
ing the air like make-believe, nor 
pounding the road like breaking 
stones, but a sort of touch-me-light- 
and-go-easy style, like the beat of a 
gall’s finger on the pianny; and so 
_— a child can manage him. 

Vhen you want him to go, take up 
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the reins and he’s off like a fox; 
when you want him to stop, throw 
them down, and he'll stand all day. 
The way he makes the spokes fly 
round in a wheel, so that you can 
only see the rim, as if it was a hoop, 
isamazing. It frightened me at first, 
and I aint easy scared by a horse. 
He is a su-perior animal beyond al] 
doubt. I never was suited before in 
all my life, and I don’t know as he 
aint spoilt me, so I never shall be 
suited agin. Sometimes I think I 
can't part with him any how, for I 
can’t never get another like him; 
and sometimes I take a notion into 
my head I ought to sell him, as it is 
too much money for a poor man like 
me to have in a horse. You've 
hearn tell of Heber of Windsor, 
haven't you? Well, he’s crazy after 
him; and if he don’t know a good 
one when he sees him, he does when 
he tries him, and that’s more than 
most men do. I'd like you to have 
him, for you area judge of a horse,— 
perhaps, the best in these parts 
(though I’ve seen the leak put into 
you, too, afore now). You will take 
good care of him, and I wouldn't 
like to see the critter knocked about 
like acorn. He will lead your tan- 
dem beautiful, and keep his traces up 
without doing the whole work and 
killing himse!f. A thread will guide 
him; and then he knows how to 
slack up a going-down hill, so as not 
to drag the wheeler off his legs. Oh, 
he’s a doll! His sinews are all 
scorpion tails and whipcords, and he’s 
muscle enough for two beasts of his 
size. You can’t fault him in no par- 
ticular, for he is perfect, head or 
neck, shoulder or girth, back or loins, 
stifle or hock, or chest and pastions ; 
and as for hoofs, they actilly seem as 
if they was made a purpose for a 
trotter. In fact, you may say he’s 
the greatest piece of'stuffever wrapped 
up in horse-hide. Come and look 
at him, and judge for yourself. My 

rice is two fifty; but, if you like 

im, say the word, and he is yours at 
two hundred dollars, for I'd like you 
to have him. Iconsait he'll suit you 
to a notch, and do me credit too. 
Heavens and airth! aint he the boy 
to slip by the officers’ tandems club 
to Halifax like wink, and you a sitting 
at your ease, pretending to hold him 
in, and a passing of them, nodding 
and laughing good-natured-like, as 
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much as to say, ‘Don’t you wisk 
you could keep the road now you've 
got it?’” 

“ Squire Barclay,” said a man, who 
had just removed a pipe from his 
mouth for the purpose of replacing 
it with a tumbler of rum-and-water, 
——“ squire, you have heard Zeb Hunt 
talk afore to-day, I reckon. I have 
been listening to him while he has 
been a running on like a mill-wheel, 
a praising of his horse up to the very 
nine as the pink of all perfection ; 
but he never said a word about his 
soundness, do you mark? If you 
intend to make a trade with him, I 
guess you had better be wide awake, 
for he is too much for most folks: a 
man must rise early in the morning 
to catch him napping.” 

“ What’s that you say, you lea- 
ther-lipped rascal?” retorted the 
Pippin, as he advanced menacingly 
towards his accuser. “ How dare 
you put in your oar when gentlemen 
are bantering for a trade, you ewe- 
necked, cat-hamed, shad-built, lop- 
eared, onderbread villain? You 
measure other folks’ corn with your 
own bushel, and judge your neigh- 
bours by yourself,—about as bad a 
standard as you'll find any where. 
Squire,” he continued, turning away 
with apparent contempt from the 
man who had traduced him, “ if there 
is any one thing I pride myself upon 
in the world, it is on being candid. 
I am straight up and down; what I 
say I mean, and what I mean I'll 
stand to. I take all mankind to be 
rogues, more or less, and, what’s 
more, canting, hypocritical rogues, 
too; for they pretend they are ho- 
nest, all the time they are cheating 
the world and the devil. Now, i 
am straightforward, open, and above 
board. I pretend to nothing. I 
won't say I'll not get the advantage 
if I can in a horse trade, or any other 
trade. I don’t deny it. I avow it 
open. What sort of a deal would it 
be were I to get the disadvantage 
always? Why, in six months, I 
shouldn’t have a horse to trade with ; 
for what is trade, if you come to that, 
but gambling with the chances in 
your favour? I am not bound to 
tell my horses’ faults. I don’t like 
to dwell on the faults of my friends ; 
I praise their virtues. People don’t 
cry stinking fish, in a giniral way, in 
any market I was ever in yet, because 
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folks have noses, and can smell for 
themselves. I don’t talk of sprains, 
curbs, and ring-bones; people have 
eyes, and can see for themselves: 
and if they are too plaguy careless to 
look, whose fault is that? No, sir, I 
scorn a dirty thing. I conceal no- 
thing. I say, publicly, I expect the 
advantage in a bargain; and if I 
can’t get it, I don’t trade. That’s 
my rule, sir; and I don’t care who 
knows it. I hate and despise pre- 
tence. The world’s full ofit. Every 
man, in a giniral way, has more 
cloaks to cover his villany than shirts 
to cover his back. My eyes were 
first opened to the baseness and false- 
hood of mankind in elections. I had 
no idea what rascals politicians were, 
—canting about patriotism, reform, 
public spirit, education, ameliorating 
the condition of the people, and so 
on; and all the time using these 
slang words as blinds to conceal office 
and place-seeking, selfish ends, grasp- 
ing public money, and what not. I 
first started in life on the Tory ticket, 
for I am a loyal man, and so was 
father afore me. He was a refugee 
loyalist, and left the States and all 
his property to follow the flag of his 
king into this cold country, that’s 
only fit for wolves and bears. Well, 
we had a great election to Digby, 
and we carried in our Tory man, 
Lawyer Clam (him that was raised 
on the mud flats to the joggin) ; and 
when our side won the day, and I 
went to get my share of the plunder, 
he had the impudence to tell me all 
the offices that could be spared must 
be given to the Radicals to conciliate 
them. ‘Conciliate old Scratch!’ 
says I: ‘giving them fellows sops, is 
like giving bits of raw meat to bull- 
dogs ; ; it only makes them hungrier, 
furiouser, and wickeder. But so it 
was, and so it always has been, with 
that party, in America; they don’t 
stick to their friends, and I ginn them 
up in disgust, and changed sides right 
away. I am a candid man. I am 

willing to serve the country, but then 
T like 1 reciprocation, and the country 
ought to serve me. Friendship can’t 
stand on one leg long, and, if it does, 
it’s plain it can’t go ahead much at 
any rate. Well, by me by, the Rads 
come in. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘remember 
Zeb Hunt; he wants anoffice. But, 
lo and behold! the offices were all 
wanted for the leaders, and there 
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were none left for the followers but 
the office of drudges. Seeing they 
were both tarred with the same stick, 
one side of which had too much libe- 
rality, and the other too much selfish- 
ness, I thought my chance would be 
better to lay hold on both ends of the 
rope, and 1 went on both sides, one 
foot on one and one foot on t’other ; 
but they pulled so far apart, they 
straddled me so wide, they nearly 
split me up to the chin. Politics, 
squire, are like pea-soup; they are 
all very well and very good when 
kept well stirred, but as soon as the 
stir is over, the thin part floats up by 
itself, and the rich and thick settles 
down for them who are at the bottom 
of things. Who ever heard of a 
fellow like me being choaked by a 
government loaf, or his throat hurt 
by the bone of a ‘fish that’s too large 
to swallow? Now, I’ve taken Uncle 
Tim’s place: I am neuter. I avow 
it, for 1’macandid man; anda fellow 
can’t be honest if he don’t speak up 
plain. I am neuter now, and courted 
by both sides, and whichever comes 
nearest my mark will get me. But 
neuter is my ticket just now. You 
know Uncle Tim ; he was small, very 
small,—not in stature, for he was a 
six-footer, but small in mind and 
small in heart : his soul was no bigger 
than a flea’s. ‘ Zeb, my boy,’ says he 
to me, one day, ‘ always be neuter in 
elections. You can’t get nothing by 
them but ill-will. Dear, dear, I wish 
I had never voted! I never did but 
oncet, and, dear, dear, I wish I had 
let that alone! There was an army 
doctor oncet, Zeb, lived right oppo- 
site to me to Digby: dear, dear, he 
was a good friend to me! He was 
very fond of wether mutton, and 
when he killed a sheep a used to 
say to me, ‘ Friend Tim, I will give 

you the skin if you will accept it.’ 
Dear, dear, what a lot of them he gave 
me, first and last! Well, oncet the 
doctor’sson, Lawyer Williams, offered 
for the town, and so did my brother- 
in-law, Phin Tucker ; and, dear, dear, 
I was in a proper fix. Well, the doc- 
tor axed me to vote for his son, and 
I just up and told him I would, only 
my relation was candidating also; 
but ginn him my hand and pro- 
mise I would be neuter. W. ell, I 
told brother-in-law the same, that 
I'd vote for him with pleasure, only 
my old friend the doctor's son was 
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offering too; and, therefore, gave 
him my word also, I'd be neuter. 
And, oh, dear, dear, neuter I would 
have remained too, if it hadn’t a-been 
for them two electioneering generals 
—devils, I might say— Lory Scott 
and Terry Todd. Dear, dear, some 
how or ‘nother, they got hold of the 
story of the sheepskins, and they 
gave me no peace day or night. 
‘What,’ says they, ‘are you going 
to sell your country for a sheep- 
skin?’ ‘The day ofthe election they 
seized on me, one by one arm, and 
the other by the other, and lugged 
me off to the poll, whether I would 
or no. 

“* Who do you vote for ? said the 
sheriff. 

*“* Would you sell your country 
for a sheepskin ?’ shouted Terry in 
one ear. 

“* Would you sell your country 
for a sheepskin ?’ bellowed Lory in 
the other ear. 

“*] was so frightened I hardly 
knew what I did; but they tell me 
I voted for brother Phin! Dear, 
dear, the doctor never gave me a 
sheepskin while he lived after that. 
Dear, dear, that was an ugly vote 
for me!’ 

“Uncle Tim is right, neuter is 
the ticket; friends to both sides, 
and enemies to none—ihat’s a fact! 
Political leaders, squire, are an un- 

rincipled crew of selfish rascals. 

alk of a horse-jockey, sir! What 
is he toa man-jockey! Think ofa 
fellor with patriotism in his mouth, 
and office-seeking in his heart, a- 
talking of sarving his country while 
he is sarving of the devil! Why, 
he is a villain, sir, whoever he is! 
There is nothing like candour! Now, 
what I tell — of my horse is true, 
sir; and I must have my price. 
Is there anything wrong in that ? 
Wrong in a world where every class 
conceals motives? Look at lawyers, 
now ——” 

A smile on Barclay’s face reminded 
him that he was on delicate ground, 
and he extricated himself very 
adroitly. 

“Look at lawyers, take them by 
and large, perhaps they are about as 
candid men as you will see any 
where !” 

A general laugh rewarded this 
skilful manceuvre ; but he proceeded 
without noticing it. 
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“ Still some of them—I think you 
will admit that, Mr. Barclay—some 
of them, though they scorn to tell a 
lie themselves, tell other folks’ lies to 
a jury ; and then wind up by swear- 
ing they believe what they have said 
is all true.” 

Leaving a topic into which he 
had so thoughtlessly blundered, he 
continued,— 

“But of all the scoundrels in the 
world, perhaps the doctors are the 
biggest by far. A candid doctor, 
like a sound horse, aint to be found 
in every street of a city, I tell you. 
They are the boys for hiding igno- 
rance and quackery under Latin 
words, or in red, blue, yaller, and 
pink lotions, and extortion in bread- 
pills by the cart load. The tell you 
they visit the poor gratis! Perhaps 
that’s the greatest lie ever told by 
man. They take credit for these 
acts of charity with the public, and 
debit the first rich patient with the 
amount, in addition to his own bill. 
No doctor ever made a bad debt yet ; 
for if one man can’t pay, another can. 
It’s only changing names, and it’s all 
right. According to their creed, there 
is no harm in robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. I'll tell you what I knew 
myself oncet. Old Dr. Green (you 
knowed him, in course—every body 
knowed him), lived on Digby Neck. 
He was reckoned a skilful man, and 
was known to be a regular rotated 
doctor ; but he drank like a fish (and 
it’s actilly astonishing how many 
country doctors have cohen to drink), 
and, of course, he warn’t always a 


-very safe man in cases where a cool 


head and a steady hand was needed 
(though folks did say he knowed a 
plaguy sight more, even when he 
was drunk, than one-half of them 
do when they are sober). Well, one 
day old Jim Reid, who was a pot- 
companion of his, sent him a note to 
come into town immediately, without 
the loss of one moment of time, and 
bring his amputating instruments 
with him, for there was a most shock- 
ing accident had happened at his 
house. So in come the doctor as 
hard as he could drive, looking as 
sorry all the time as if he didn’t live 
by misfortunes and accidents, the old 
hypocrite !” 

“*My dear friend,’ said he, so- 
lemnly, to Reid, and a-taking of him 
by the hand, and giving it a doleful 
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shake,—‘ My dear friend, what is the 
matter? Who is hurt? And what 
the devil is to pay now ? How thank- 
ful we all ought to be that the acci- 
dent hasn’t occurred to one whom 
we all respect so much as you.’ 

“And then he unpacked his in- 
struments, off with his coat, and up 
with his sleeves ; and with one hand 
pullsa hair out of his head, and with 
the other takes his knife and cuts it 
in two to prove the edge was all 
right. Then he began to whistle 
while he examined his saw, for no- 
thing puts these chaps in such good- 
humour as cutting and slashing away 
at legs and arms—operating as they 
call it—and when all was ready, says 
he,— 

“* Reid,’ says he, a-tapping him 
on the shoulder, ‘ where is the pa- 
tient ?” 

“Well, Reid opened the door of 
another room, and there was a black 
boy a-holding of a duck on the table 
that had broke his leg! 

“¢ There is a case for amputation, 
doctor!’ said he; ‘ but first of all, 
take a glass of brandy-and-water to 
steady your nerves. He knows you,’ 
says he. ‘Hear him how he calls 
out ‘ Quack, quack,’ after you, as if 
he was afraid to let you perform on 
him.’ 

“ Well, the doctor entered into the 
joke as good-natured as possible; 
laughed like anything; whipped 
down the grog; whipped off the leg; 
and whipped up the knives and saws 
in no time. 

“* You must stay to dine, doctor,’ 
said Reid (for the joke was only in- 
tended to get him into town to drink 
along with him) ; and he stayed to 
dine, and stayed to sup, and being 
awful drunk, stayed to bed too. 

“ Well, every time Reid saw him 
arter that in town, he asked him to 
come in and see his patient, which 
meant to come in and drink ; and so 
he did as long as the cask of rael, 
particular Jamaikay lasted. 

“Some time after that, the old 
fellow sent in a bill for operating, 
making a wooden leg, medical at- 
tendance, and advice, per order, for 
twenty-five pounds; and what’s 
more, when Reid wouldn't pay it, 
the doctor sued him for it to court, 
and gained his cause. Fact, I assure 
you. I never knew a worse trick 
than that, unless it was one that that 
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leather-lipped gentleman, Mr. Gates 
(who took the liberty of jeering at 
me and my horse just now), played 
off in Aylesford, in company with 
this lamb, Master Ben Dale.” 

And he bestowed upon the pair 
such a look of malicious mischief, 
that it was evident he was about dis- 
closing a trick of trade, or substitut- 
ing them for the real actors in the 
transaction, for their astonishment, 
and frequent and earnest denials, 
evinced that they then heard it ap- 
oo to themselves for the first time. 

fr. Benjamin Dale, the person to 
whom he applied the peculiarly ex- 
pressive phrase of the country -—“ A 
Lamb!” was “a character” also, as 
well as himself, but a specimen of 
a different species of the same genus 
of drover and horse-jockey. Unlike 
Mr. Zeb Hunt, he had but little to 
say for himself or his horses. He 
made no pretensions to the reputa- 
tion of being a candid man. He was 
careful, quiet, and unobtrusive; and 
relied more upon the agency of 
others whom he employed, than upon 
making broad assertions and dan- 
gerous representations himself. He 
managed matters so as to have pur- 
chasers sent to him, who had been 
previously informed of all the valu- 
able qualities of his horses, and did 
little more himself than exhibit them 
to the best advantage. He was rather 
reserved in his communications; but 
made use of language, which, though 
extremely guarded, implied much 
more than it expressed. Though 
engaged in the same business with 
the “ Pippin,” and equally expert 
and unscrupulous in his way, he was 
as different a person as could well 
be imagined. He was a tall, thin 
man, whom constant exposure to the 
weather had so hardened, that he 
appeared to disdain the effeminate 
wrappings generally used in this 
country to guard against the intense 
cold. Hewas poorly and—every body 
else but himself would have said — 
very insufficiently clad. He wore a 
pair of close-fitting pantaloons, made 
of coarse blue homespun, of open tex- 
ture, over which were drawn a pair 
of long boots, the wide and capacious 
tops of which appeared to be designed 
to catch the rain that might fall 
from the skirts of a pea-jacket, which 
served the double purpose of coat 
and surtout. This latter garment, 
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notwithstanding the severity of the 
season, was worn open at the breast, 
which was only protected by a calico 
shirt. His neck, which was in pro- 

ortion to his height and skeleton- 
Tike form, derived some support from 
a stiff black stock, buckled so tight 
as to account for the remarkable dis- 
tension of his eyes, while his head 
was held fast between two enormous 
stiff shirt collars that reached nearly 
to his ears. His face was hard, hol- 
low, bony, and thin; his mouth large, 
and armed with teeth of great size 
and strength (those in the upper 
jaw protruding considerably) ; his 
eyes were cold, fixed, and apparently 
vacant. Long, coarse, black, Indian- 
like hair, fell straight on his neck 
and collar, and was occasionally re- 
moved from the forehead by a shake 
of the head, not unlike the twirl of a 
mop. Such was the person whom 
rivalry or mischief prompted Mr. 
Zebulun to associate with Gates in 
the charge of fraud. 

“ Gates, squire,” said the Pippin, 
* set off last year, on a tour through 
the mountains, to buy cattle P 

“Tl take my oath,” replied the 
other, “I have not been on the 
mountains these three years.” 

“ You was—you was--you was!” 
said Hunt, who put his hands on his 
hips, and stooping forward until his 
face nearly touched that of his anta- 
gonist uttered this singular reitera- 
tion, with wonderful rapidity, rather 
through his teeth than with his lips, 
—‘“It’s true—it’s true—it’s true!” 
and then resuming his natural posi- 
tion and manner, continued,— 

“Didn't LI tell you, squire, that 
fellows that are bad enough to play 
rogue, are fools enough to be ashamed 
of it? Well, sir, he took a list of the 
names of all the farmers that had 
cattle to sell in them altitudes, and 
he told this precious lamb, this 
pretty bird, Mr. Dale, who is half 
bittern, half hawk—he is so tough, 
thin, and long - sighted —to follow 
him along the road at a distance of a 
mile or two, so as to be ready to play 
into his hand when he wanted him. 
Well, the first man he came to he 
bantered for his cattle ; offered him 
a sum far below the market price; 
and estimated their weight at just 
one-half what it was; and then, 
when he'd see Dale a-jogging along, 
he'd say, ‘ Well, I'll abide by what- 
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ever the first person we find says, 
for I'm for the fair deal, and only 
want what's right. Ah, here is Mr. 
Dale, he is reckoned as candid a man 
as we have in these parts, and a 
good judge of cattle, too.’ 

“* Mr. Dale, just halt a bit, if you 
please! This gentleman and me are 
about trading for this pair of cattle, 
but he values his oxen at twenty-five 
pounds. I say the price should be 
seventeen, for he is evidently under 
a great mistake about their weight. 
What do you say ?” 

“Well, Dale, who had had his 
lesson all before-hand in the matter, 
at first declined being umpire. He 
said he was no judge; he wouldn't 
value other men’s things; it was a 
thankless office, and seldom satisfied 
either party, and so on. ‘Till at last, 
both parties begged and pressed him 
so hard, he consented. Well, he 
looked very wise, and walked round 
and round the oxen, feeling them, 
and kind of measuring them with 
his eyes, as if he was trying to be 
exact, and do what's right and just. 
And at last he says,— 

“¢T think, Mr. Gates,’ says he, ‘with 
all due submission to your better 
judgment, they are worth more than 
you say by shoes pounds. I value 
them at twenty pounds, which is the 
right thing between man and man, 
in my humble opinion!’ 

“ Well, the farmer was awful dis- 
appointed, but he couldn't help him- 
self, seeing he had chosen him as 
umpire ; and Gates pretended to get 
very wrothy, but being a man of his 
word, he would stand to his agree- 
ment, though he vowed he would 
never take another man’s judgment 
agin in business, as long as he lived. 
So he just tricked him out of five 
pounds; and the pretty pair went all 
through the mountains, and cheated 
all the settlers they dealt with the 
same way.” 

Both of them denied the story in 
toto. ‘They affirmed that they had 
not only never travelled in company, 
but had not been on the highlands 
for years. 

“ You did—you did—you did !— 
you was—you was—you was!” he 
repeated, with the same volubility as 
before ; and then observed more de- 
liberately,—- 

“Oh, yes, deny it, of course! It’s 
the way of the world. Pretend to 
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be honest, and run down poor Zeb. 
It’s no harm to call him a rogue. 
Till trouble you, Mr. Gates, an- 
other time, to mind your own busi- 
ness, and not to interfere with me. 
That's only one of your capers I 
have told. So, if you don’t want to 
hear more of them, take mum for 
your text and watchword in future.” 

** Now, sir,” he said, resuming his 
conversation with Barclay, “ just be 
candid, and tell me, aint there tricks 
in all trades, offices, and places, in 
the univarsal world, as well as the 
horse trade? Did you never hear of 
a government warehouse destroyed 
by fire, being a grand excuse for 
every missing thing for years arter- 
wards? or stores, condemned as un- 
fit for use, being returned to their 
place to make up for good oncs taken 
out? or crowbars and pickaxes ac- 
counted for as destroyed by the rats ? 
or things received at one measure 
and delivered at another, and the 
difference pocketed? Did you ever 
know a carpenter slight his work, or 
charge extra for things in his con- 
tract ? or a blacksmith give you 
bad iron? ora mason fill his wall 
with rubbish, so that it fell down 
almost as soon as it was built? or 
a grocer mix sloe-leaves with tea, or 
turn water into rum, or roasted 
Indian corn into ground coffee ? or 
put gypsum into flour so as to make 
it weigh heavy ? or a baker give 
you light weight ? or a legislator 
smuggle or vote money into his own 
pocket ? Or any of them little prac- 
tical jokes to make folks laugh ? Oh, 
how innocent the world is, isn’t it ? 
Why, even your cold, hard, dismal, 
covenanting deacons, can do a little 
bit of cheatery on their own hook 
sometimes on the sly. Two of them 
was caught in the very act no later 
than last week. Old Deacon Bruce 
of Aylesford, last Monday week, 
bought a sleigh of his fellow-deacon, 
Squire Burns, for five pounds. On 
his way home with it, who should 
he meet but Zeek Morse, a-trudging 
along through the snow a-foot. 

“* Friend Zeek,’ says the old 
Christian, ‘won't you get in and 
ride? Here’s room for you, and wel- 
come.’ 

“*Don’t care if I do, says Zeek, 
*seeing that sitting is as cheap as 
walking if you don’t pay for it.’ So 
he hops in, and away they go. 
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“Well, Zeek was mightily taken 
with the sleigh. 

** Deacon, says he, ‘how shall 
you and me trade for it? It’s just 
the article I want, for I am a-going 
down to Bridgetown next week, to 
be married ; and it will suit me to u 
notch to fetch Mrs. Morse, my wife, 
home in. What will you take for 
it 

“*Nine pounds, said old Con- 
science. ‘It cost me seven pounds 
ten shillings, to Deacon Burns, who 
built it ; and as it’s the right season 
for using it, and I can’t get another 
made till next winter, I must have 
nine pounds for it, and it aint dear 
at that price neither.’ 

“*Done!’ says Zeek—for he is an 
off-hand kind of chap, and never 
stands bantering and chaffering a 
long time, but says at once what he 
means, as Ido. ‘Done!’ says he— 
‘tis mine!’ and the deacon drives up 
to his house, gets his pay, and leaves 
the sleigh there. 

“ Next morning, when Zeek went 
to examine his purchase, he found 
there was a bolt left out by mistake, 
so off he goes to the maker, Deacon 
Burns, to get it put in, when he ups 
and tells him all about the bargain. 

“¢ Did the old gentleman tell you 
my price was seyen pounds ten?’ 
said he. 

“*Oh yes,’ said Zeek, ‘in course 
he did—there is no mistake about it. 
I'll take my oath to it.’ 

“Well, so it was,’ said Burns. 
He told you true. He was to give 
me seven pounds ten; but as there 
was nobody by but him and me 
when we traded, and as it aint paid 
for yet, he might perhaps forget it, 
for he is getting to be an old man 
now. Will you try to recollect it? 

“*Sartainly,’ said Zeek. ‘I'll swear 
to it any day you please, in any 
court in the world, for them was his 
very words to me.’ 

“What does Deacon Burns do 
but go right off and sue Deacon 
Bruce for seven pounds ten, instead 
of five pounds, the real price ; called 
Zeek as a witness to his admission ; 
and gained his case! Fact, upon my 
soul. Warn’t they a well-matched 
yoke of cattle, them deacons, Mr. 
Gates ? 

“What do you judge the pair of 
them are worth, Master Ben Dale, 
eh ? for you’re a judge of weight and 
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prices, it seems, and aint apt to over- 
valy things ? 

“Now, do you suppose, Squire 
Barclay, that ceapeia are exempt 
from these tricks of trade? Ill tell 
you what FB 

“Let the menesters be,” said an 
old man (generally known by those 
present as “Uncle Philip”), who was 
standing on the hearth and selecting 
from a long cord that was stretched 
across the firc-place, and sustained 
woollen imiftens, yarn comforters, 
and gaiters, such articles as belonged 
to himself. “ Let the menesters be, 
Zeb; you have spoken foolishly 
enough to-day, don’t speak pro- 
fanely. You talk so loud, you make 
my head ache; and so loosely, you 
make my heart ache.” 

“ Well, I'll let them be if you say 
so, Uncle,” replied the Pippin. “It is 
not often I take a shy at a parson or 
a crow, for it aint considered lucky 
in a giniral way. But it’s aon 
to set a body raving mad to hear a 
poor dumb beast that can’t speak for 
itself jeered at by a long-necked, 
long-backed, narrow-chested, nar- 
row-souled, wall-eyed, ongainly crit- 
tur, like that fellow Gates in the 
corner there, aint it? It’s enough 
to try the patience of Job, to hear a 
man pass an opinion that don’t know 
a horse from a cow, except that one 
has horns and the other harn'’t. 
Howsomever, let all that pass. Have 
— seen my horse, Uncle Philip? 

ecause if you haven't, it’s worth 
your while just to come to the stables, 
along with me and Squire Barclay, and 
take a look at him. I aint ashamed 
to show him, I do assure you. He'd 
tell you himself, if he could, what 
sort of a beast he is; but as it is, his 
make and parts must tell it for him. 
Do you recollect the Slocum mare ? 
(I don’t remember whether it was 
John or Cale Slocum raised her, 
but one of them did.) Poor Dick 
Hines (him that afterwards owned 
the Circus) had her for a spell; and 
then she went to Windsor, and, I 
believe, died on the Monkville farm 
at the forks of the river. Well, she 
was generally allowed by good judges 
to be the best of all the descendants 
of the Duke of Kent's Arabian. 
Sometimes my horse Tommy reminds 
me of her; but, Lord bless you! she 
was no sort of a touch to him in 
make, shape, or gait, by no manner of 
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means. He can’t talk, as I said be- 
fore, but he can do what's far better 
in a servant; he can onderstand al! 
you say, and do all you want. Now 
there was the Polhemus horse, that 
folks made such a touss about; why 
he was no more to be compared to 
Tommy than ——” 

“ Well, well,” said the old man, 
“Tl go with you and look at him 
before I leave the inn; but Iam no 
judge of these matters: so let us 
change the conversation, if you please, 
till we go to the stables. How is the 
old gentleman, your father? I hope 
he enjoys good health now?” 

“As to father, he is reasonable 
well, I give you thanks,” answered 
the Pippin, “as far as bodily health 
goes: but he is weak here ; very weak, 
indeed, poor old man! (patting his 
forehead with his fingers)—quite gone 
in the upper story. If you recollect, 
Uncle Philip, he was always a great 
hand for barks, and gums, and roots, 
and harbs, and simples of one kind 
or another, and did a great deal of 
good among his poor neighbours, 
saving them a power of money in 
doctors’ bills. Well, the old gentle- 
man of late years took a theory, as 
he called it—a kind of kink—into 
his head, that any thing worn tight 
about the body brought on dropsy. 
Whenever he met a gall, he used to 
stop and shake hands along with her, 
and chat away for some time, and 
ask her how she was, and if she ever 
had this, or that, or t’other complaint; 
and then he'd press his forefinger 
strong on the back of her hand ; and, 
in course, if it was a plump hand, it 
would make a kind of dent, and look 
a little white where he pressed it. 

“*See, my dear,’ he'd say, ‘ you 
have a Leader to dropsy; that 
white mark shews there is too much 
water inthe blood. You have some- 
thing or another on that’s too tight. 
I hope you don’t lace your stays too 
hard ?” 

“Well, they'd satisfy him on that 
score; and then he'd say,— 

“*T know what it is!’ and he'd 
make a dive for their garters afore 
they knew what he was at. 

“Tt got to be quite a joke at last; 
and the best of the fun was, nobody 
would help the womenkind at all; 
for folks only laughed, and said it 
was old Daddy Hunt a-looking for 
garters. At last the galls gave him 
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a pretty wide berth in the streets, cut 
corners with him, or dodged him 
somehow or another, the best way 
they could. He actilly has the 
matter of thirty or forty pair of 
garters hung up in his keeping-room, 
that he has captured privateering 
that way. Such a calledtion you 
never see! all colours of the rainbow 
a’most, — black, white, yeller, red, 
brown, blue, green, and gracious 
knows what, made of every thing 
under the sun, — tape, list, cotton, 
worsted, knittings, binding, yarn, 
India rubber, and every thing. I 
call it his Museum of Nateral Curio- 
sities. The old gentleman is very 
proud of them, I assure you; for 
every pair of garters, he says, repre- 
sents a woman whose life he has 
saved.” 

“Well, upon my word!” said 
Uncle Philip, “ you are a pippin, cer- 
tainly, to tell such a story as that of 
your father! and a very pretty ‘ pip- 
pin,’ too !” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ but I haven't 
told you the best part of it yet.” 

“ f don't want to hear it,” said the 
old man; “it shocks me dreadfully 
to listen to irreverence to parents !” 

“T tell you, Uncle,” he continued, 
“there aint the leastest morsel of 
harm in the world in it ; and besides, 
it will make you laugh, know. He 
has ginn up — arter garters 
now. The last gall he met and had 
a tussel with was Angelique d’En- 
ville, a French filly from Saint 
Mary's Bay. Oh, she was a sneezer, 
you may depend! She was used to 
row a punt cross-handed over the 
Briar Island, to pitch eel-grass into 
a boat, and to haul cod-fish, and work 
in the open air; and all this exercise 
made her as strong and as springy as 
a sturgeon. She warn’t overly tall 
or overly stout ; but a rael, well-built, 
well-proportioned craft, as you'd see 
any where ; light on the foot, active 
in her gait, and as free and suple in 
her motion as an Indian: kind of 
nateral ease and grace about her. 
One day she was a-coming along the 
street in Digby, nearly opposite the 
Queen’s Warehouse, with her little 
black handkerchief tied on her head 
instead ofa bonnet (for them Acadian 
French have never altered their dress 
for two hundred years), and a little 
short boddice, and a homespun petti- 
coat, with blue and white up-and- 
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down stripes, and a pair of little 
moccasins on her feet all set off with 
beads, a-tripping along like a deer, 
when father spied her and made up 
to her. 

“* How do you do, Angelique ?” 
said he; ‘and how is my kind and 
good friend, Preest Segoyne? A 
dear, worthy old man, that. Make 
much of him, for you will never see 
the like of him again. And how is 
Joe Joppy ?’ (his name warn’t Joppy, 
but Le Blanc, for they always call each 
other by nicknames) ; ‘and what has 
become of Jonnie, that galloped his 
horse through a heretic congregation, 
as he called them, and nearly killed 
an old woman?’ and ever so many 
other questions. 

“ At last he pressed his finger hard 
on the back of her hand, and it left, 
as usual, a white dent. 

“*Dear me, Angelique,’ said he, 
* you have got the dropsy !’ 

* Well, she half coloured up, and 
half flared up; and she said he was 
a foolish old man, and was for 
making tracks: but he held on to her 
hand as tight as a fox-trap. 

“* How is your stays?” says he. 

“ She just turned to and jabbered 
away ever so fast in French about 
main-stays, jib-stays, and bob-stays, 
and of being thrown in stays and 
missing stays, and I don’t know what, 
for she knew every rope and ma- 
neeuvre of a shallop; but as for a 
woman's stays, she never heard of 
them, and didn’t believe there were 
such things. 

“What service could they be, 
and what could they be fastened to?’ 
she asked. ‘ What is the use of a 
stay, if it is stayed to nothing ?” 

“¢ Ah,’ said he, ‘then it must be 
them cussed garters!’ and he made a 

lunge at her ankles and petticoats ; 

ut she was too nimble for him, and, 
being properly frightened, she drew, 
and let him have it slap bang on 
the nose, so as to break the bridge 
of it!’ 

“*Take that,’ said she, ‘ you old 
villain ! 

“Father he got his Ebenezer up, 
too; and, forgetting he was ion 
ing with a woman, hit back right and 
left, hard and heavy; and the poor 
thing put both her hands up to her 
eyes, and cried, and sobbed, and gin 
in, and stood for him. When, lo 
and behold, she had neither stockings 
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nor garters on! nothing but a short 
pair of ribbed cotton socks that she 
ad knit herself! It was a great take 
in, you may depend. But that wasn’t 
the end of it. He warn’t clear of the 
scrape yet. Angelique’s step-father 
was a little fellow about knee-high 
to a goose (what they call a ‘ tot,’ for 
his father and mother were cousins, 
and his grandfather and grandmother, 
too, and so were their sires and dams 
for three generations up). He was 
all jaw and bluster; and when he 
heard the story, he hopped and 
jumped about like a parched pea, and 
swore a whole lot of oaths, every bit 
as big and twice as ugly as himself. 
Next day he locked the house-door, 
and the whole family came down to 
Digby to Squire Herring’s for law, 
for the French are great hands for 
going to court ; and when I seed them 
a-going into his office, I joined the 
party to see the sport. Well, perhaps 
there aint in all Nova Scotia a man 
that’s so taken by beauty as Lawyer 
Herring. The sight of a handsome 
woman sets him off a-raving for an 
hour. He makes such a touss about 
them, you'd think he never saw one 
afore in all his life. Well, he had 
heard of Angelique, but never seen 
her ; and he went up to her and shook 
hands along with her, and set her 
down opposite to him, and undid the 
handkerchief that went over her 
head and was tied under the chin, 
so as to see the bruises; and he was 
struck up all of a heap in a minute, 
she was so amazing good-looking. 
Her hair, instead of being done up 
with combs, or plaits, or ringlets, was 
one mass of nateral curls, about three 
or four inches long, the splendidest 
thing ever seen under the blessed 
light of heaven; and when she spoke, 
and her eyes lit up and sparkled, and 
her pouting mouth shewed her two 
rows of ivory, she was something 
to look at you don’t see every day, I 
I tell you. As for lawyer, he didn't 
hear a word she spoke, neither did he 
know what he said himself, for he 
was lost in amazement like, and be- 
gan thinking aloud. 
“* Good heavens!’ he said, ‘ what 
a striking woman!’ But she vowed 
she was not; she declared by all the 
saints (and she had a string of them 
as long as a dead-letter list) she never 
struck a person in all her life before, 
and wouldn’t have hit the old man 
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if he hadn’t a-behaved so very on- 
decent to her. She said, she wasn’t 
hurt so bad, she didn’t need it; or 
take her out of the sun and bleach 
her, and restore her complexion ; 
she said he was mistaken, she 
didn’t complain of such serious in- 
jury, but only of the insult. Then 
he threw his eyes up to the ceiling, 
meditating like, as if he had some 
scheme of taking her to himself, 
halter-breaking her, and fetching of 
her home; but all at once, waking 
up like, as if it was nothing but a 
dream, he said, ‘ but then she sits 
cross-legged on the floor, and eats 
clams out of an iron pot with her 
fingers!’ 

“* Sir, said she, ‘I don’t under- 
stand what you mean!’ 

“*Go on, my dear,’ said he; and 
she finished her story. 

“* Phoo, phoo!’ said lawyer, ‘never 
mind; it’s only old Daddy Hunt's 
way; he’s childish now, nobody minds 
him!’ and he phooh-phoohed the 
whole family out of his office. Just as 
Angelique, who was the last that de- 
parted, was leaving the room, he 
called her back. ‘ Angelique,’ says 
he, “I lost the pin that fastened your 
handkerchief,’ and taking a gold one 
with a ruby in it from his breast, he 
secured the two ends with it. 

“ What he did arter that, I don’t 
know; but I heard a shufiling of 
feet behind the door, like people 
waltzing, and presently I heard some- 
thing that sounded amazing like a 
sound box on the ear; and out came 
Angelique, laughing and looking as 
wide awake and as pleased as fun. 
Well, that affair cured father of that 
whim of chasing galls for garters to 
save them from the dropsy. Now 
he has another crotchet in his head.” 

“T didn’t ask you,” said the old 
man, with some asperity of manner, 
“about your father’s occupations, but 
how he was. Pray how is my old 
friend, your mother? she must now 
be well up in years. I hope she 
enjoys good health ?” 

* Pretty well,” replied Master Zeb; 
“ pretty much as usual ; she is about 
and stirring, though she complains a 
little of rheumatism lately, which 
father swears is all owing to her 
having worn her garters too tight 
when she was a gall : but my opinion 
is, it was ‘ Chick, chick, chick!’ that 
caused it.” 
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“Chick, chick, chick!” said the 
other ; “ what under the sun’s that ? 
I never hear of such a complaint!” 

“Lord bless you!” said Zeb. I 
thought that every body that know’d 
mother, know'd that story. Five 

years ago come next summer, the old 
ady made a trip to Halifax, in one 
of our Digby coasters, to see sister 
Susannah, that is married in that 
city to Ted Fowler, the upholsterer, 
and took a whole lot of little notions 
with her to market to bear expenses ; 
for she is a saving kind of body is 
mother, and likes to make two ends 
meet at the close of the year. Among 
the rest was the world and all of 
eggs, for she was a grand hand in a 
poultry- yard. Some she stowed 
away in boxes, and some in baskets, 
and some in tubs, so that no one 
accident could lose them all for her. 
Well, under the berths in the cabin 
were large drawers for bedding ; and 
she routated that out, and packed 
them full of eggs in wool, as snug as 
you please, and off they started on 
their voyage. Well, they had no- 
thing but calms, and light airs, or 
head winds, and were ever so long 
in getting to town; and when they 
anchored, she got her duds gathered 
together, and began to collect her 
eggs all ready for landing. The first 
drawer she opened, out hopped ever 
so many chickens on the cabin floor, 
skipping and hopping about, a-chirp- 
ing ‘ Chick, chick, chick! like any 
thing! 

“* Well, if that don’t beat all! 
said mother, and she looked the very 
picture of doleful dumps. ‘I hope 
there is no more of them a-coming 

into the world that way without 
being sent for!’ and she opened a 
second, and out came a second flock, 
with a ‘ Chick, chick, chick!’ and an- 
other, and another, till she pulled 
them all out. The cabin-floor was 
chock full of them, for the heat and 
confined bilge air had hatched all 
the eggs that were in the close and 
hot drawers. 

“ Oh, the captain, and passengers, 
and sailors, they roared with laugh- 
ter! Mother was awful mad, for 
nothing makes one so angry as ac- 
cidents that set folks off a tee-hee-ing 
that way. If any body had been to 
blame but herself, wouldn't they have 
caught it, that’s all? for scolding is 
a great relief to a woman; but as 
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there warn’t, there was nothing left 
but to cry; and scolding and crying 
are two safety-valves, that cane 
saved many a heart from busting. 

“Well, the loss was no great, 
though she liked to take care of her 
coppers, too ; it was the vexation that 
worried her. But the worst was to 
come yet. When she returned home, 
the boys to Digby got hold of the 
story; and wherever she went, they 
called out after her, ‘ Chick, chick, 
chick!’ I skinned about half-a- 
dozen of the little imps of mischief 
for it, but it only made them worse ; 
for they hid in porches, and behind 
doors, and gates, and fences, as soon 
as they seed her a-coming, and roared 
out ‘Chick, chick, chick !’ and nearly 
bothered her to death. So she give 
going out any more, and never leaves 
home now. It’s my opinion her 
rheumatism is nothing but the effect 
of want of exercise, and all comes 
from that cursed ‘ Chick, chick, 
chick!’” 

“Well, well,” said the old man, 
“you are a pippin, certainly, to tell 
such disrespectful stories as these of 
your parents! Give my respects to 
them when you return home—that is, 
if ever you do get home—and tell them 
you are a credit to your broughtens 
up!” 

“ What do you mean by saying, if 
ever I do return home ?” 

“J mean this, young man. The 
road you are travelling is a short 
one; but, short as it is, it has two 
turns in it, — one leads to the Peni- 
tentiary, and the other to the gallows! 
The fruit they both bear are ‘ pippins,’ 
like you!” and he left the room. 

“ Well,” said, Zebulun, “ that’s 
what I call good, now! There ainta 
man travels this road fonder ofa good 
story than Uncle Philip. The old 
canting hypocrite will recollect every 
syllable I have said, and will repeat 
it all over, word for word. I think 
I see him a-sitting down with his old 
cronies, in a chimney-corner, a-smok- 
ing of his pipe, and a-saying, ‘ Do 
you know that poor, thoughtless, 
reckless boy, Zeb Hunt? Well, Pll 
tell you a story of him that will 
astonish you, and make your hair 
stand an end!’ and he'll turn up the 
whites of his eyes like a dying calf, 
and edify them by relating all about 
‘A Pippin; or, Sheepskins and 
Garters.’” 
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Mucn interest has, for some time 
back, been excited in regard to the 
state of the British army, — what it 
is, and what it ought to be. Among 
the educated classes, the Quarterly 
Review and The Times newspaper, 
as well as the debates in parliament 
on the ‘Ten Years’ Enlistment Act, 
and one or two articles in our own 
Magazine, have mooted points and 
elicited truths which never, till of 
late, received their proper share of 
attention ; while the unfortunate ca- 
tastrophe which, in the summer of 
last year, created so much general ex- 
citement (we allude to the fate of 
the man White, of the 7th Hussars), 
made its appeal even to the lowest 
orders, by whom the fitness of boys 
for situations of command, and es- 
pecially for awarding punishment, 
even to death, was vehemently called 
in question. It is not our purpose 
to sympathise with this latter opinion, 
so far as to admit for a moment that 
a soldier is habitually liable to an un- 
just award either froma court-martial 
in the orderly-room, or at the hands 
of his company-ofiicer ; because our 
readers must be aware that there is, 
in our army, a regular system of 
dealing with culprits, from which 
none of these tribunals can deviate ; 
and, whatever may be said of our 
officers as regards general intelligence, 
their want of knowledge in the higher 
branches of their profession, or their 
inferiority in some respects to other 
men of their own rank in life, it 
cannot be disputed that, in the matter 
of jurisprudence, the rules laid down 
for their guidance are so obvious, 
and the records of their decisions in 
all cases so subject to strict examina- 
tion, that it is next to impossible that, 
in dealing with his misdemeanours, 
they can ever do injustice to the 
soldier. Besides which, our officers 
are gentlemen, among whom the 
wish to act fairly is universal; so 
that, if the soldier feel or fancy that 
his immediate superior has dealt 
harshly by him, the latter is always 
ready to promote an appeal to the 
commanding officer, before whom, 
indeed, the culprit has a right to 
bring his case. In like manner, if he 
still feel aggrieved by the colonel’s 
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decision, the man may appeal to a 
court-martial; and we assure our 
readers that the members of these 
courts are not usually chargeable 
with too great a desire to support 
the discipline of their regiment by 
severity. Courts-martial are often 
enough reassembled to revise their 
sentences and be reprimanded, because 
they dealt too leniently with the 
parties whom they were appointed to 
try; and general officers are some- 
times put out of temper by the mem- 
bers adhering to their original de- 
cision ; but we never heard of a re- 
buke being given because of an 
opposite line of conduct. With re- 
spect, again, to the occurrence of 
mistakes, and the ridiculous sentences 
which raw lads occasionally pro- 
nounce, for these neither the system 
nor the authorities are to blame. 
They are the necessary result of the 
inexperience of the younger members, 
which their seniors never fail to 
rectify on the spot. So much for the 
fact that, whatever the deficiencies of 
the officers may be, in this the soldier 
cannot suffer through them ; because, 
in point of fact, his case is always in- 
vestigated by the higher and more ex- 
perienced authorities, before whom 
the proceedings of the court that tries 
him are laid for approval. It does 
not follow, however, because the 
stream of justice runs smooth in our 
army, that the army itself is, in al? 
respects, what it might be. On the 
contrary, we do not hesitate to avow 
our belief, that the sort of life which 
both officers and soldiers lead is not 
calculated to promote either the hap- 
piness of individuals or the well- 
being of society ; and that the public 
service suffers through the operation 
of causes which are the natural re- 
sult of our military, or rather, un- 
military, system. This is a grave 
charge to bring against the consti- 
tution of a body which has won for 
itself so proud a name in the history 
of nations: it remains for us to shew 
that it has not been advanced without 
due consideration. 

And, first, as regards the happiness 
of the individual : let us not put the 
fact out of view, that this is to be 
secured only by a right use of the 
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faculties with which God has endowed 
him. He must not only seek his own 
gratification in promoting the best 
interests of others, but he must ex- 
ercise his mind in such a way as shall 
strengthen its powers and enlarge its 
capabilities. Now, to make a young 
man enter on the former of these 
courses, there must be opportunities 
set before him; to help him in the 
prosecution of the latter, there must 
be something like encouragement ; 
and, in the pursuit of both, much 
self-sacrifice is required, which comes 
only from habits of self-examination 
and self-control. Ifwe are not all 
gifted alike, we have each of us some- 
thing ; and whatever that something 
may be, it is certain that it was given 
to us for the purpose of promoting 
our neighbour's welfare, and thereby 
eur own. If the genius to invent, 
discover, or lead, be rare, the intel- 
ligence to understand and to appre- 
ciate is common; and even when 
2 man is without the aptitude to learn, 
he is not, therefore, exempt from the 
great law of love. However limited 
in his means of doing actual good, 
there is no individual but may at least 
be unselfish and anxiousto please. We 
can all be willing, if not able ; and wil- 
lingness is the soul of amiability ;—a 
sure symptom of that goodness of 
heart which never fails to have a 
beneficial effect upon others. 

And now for the grounds on which 
we rest our opinion, that the lives 
both of officers and soldiers in the 
gervice of this country are, under 
existing circumstances, absolutely 
frittered away; which will be best 
understood by the general reader 
after we shall have introduced him, 
as we here do, to 
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Having threaded our way through 
the most intricate, if not the cleanest 
and most respectable, quarter of a 
large manufacturing city, we stop 
before two massive wooden folding- 
doors, and, loudly calling “ Gate!” 
are admitted by the sergeant of the 
guard. We observe before us, form- 
ing the upper end or side of the 
square, a many-windowed red brick 
building, with apparently but one 
legitimate means of entrance and 
egress and that of more pretension 
than any other which meets our eyes. 
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To our right and left, exactly similar 
to one another, we see two other 
buildings differing from the first only 
in this respect, that there are to them 
more inlets,—door-ways raised a few 
feet above the ground, with which 
they communicate by short flights of 
steps. Beyond the first building 
again, and on either side of it, are 
two more; the one the military pri- 
son, the other the hospital. Imme- 
diately on our left is the guard-room ; 
and, to the left of that again, cut off 
from the square itself, the stables and 
stable-yard ; in front of which, and 
in a line with ourselves, is the can- 
teen. There are various sentry-boxes, 
and some few outbuildings, at the use 
of which we may be permitted to guess, 
though we need not name it; and 
there are sentries at their posts pacing 
to and fro. It is hardly necessary to 
state that the first-noticed building 
contains the officers’ quarters; the 
two to our right and left, the soldiers’ 
barracks. Supposing that we lingered 
here from about daybreak till about 
half-past nine at night, we should be- 
come witnesses to some such scenes as 
these :— 

A little before the sun shews his 
red rayless face through the morning 
mist and factory smoke which over- 
canopy the town, a small coatless boy 
rushes out from one of the inlets 
before-mentioned, and, placing him- 
self in the middle of the square, blows 
a blast from his bugle; and forth- 
with, even faster than he came out, 
runs in again. Presently, from va- 
rious other door-ways, issue, more 
becomingly dressed, lads and full- 
grown men (among them, by the by, 
our friend), with drums and _ fifes, 
who, having been inspected by an 
individual remarkable for his impor- 
tant strut, march all together round 
the barrack square, playing a tune, or 
rather, making a most tremendous 
row. This done, they separate by 
word of command from the drum- 
=e (he of the important strut), 
and, for awhile, the square is as empty 
and as silent as it was an hour ago. 
In a short time, however, the sound 
of voices becomes very distinct ; and 
at the pumps, of which there are 
two or three behind either wing, half- 
naked men may be discerned, towels 
in one hand, and bits of yellow soa 
in the other, patiently waiting each 
till his turn shal! come. Anon they 
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congregate ; first three or four, then 
a dozen, then some thirty in a knot, 
outside their respective door-ways, 
talking and nation loudly. The 
corporals, in pairs, walk confidentially 
up and down beside their respective 
companies; the sergeants, in threes 
and fours, proceed more briskly, 
taking for their range the full length 
of the square; while the sergeant- 
major, exclusive, stands apart from 
all, occasionally calling 7. a drill 
(i.e. an instructor) to give him some 
directions, or, it may be, areprimand, 
and very frequently consulting his 
large gold watch, at once the truest 
time-piece and the most venerated 
within those walls. Both hands 
pointing at six, the bugles are called, 
the sound played off, and our men 
falling into their respective places, 
the first hour's drill commences. 
The whole square now becomes 
dotted with individuals, twisting 
about their bodies and limbs in gym- 
nastic contortions, either by direction 
from the sergeant, or with a fugle- 
man for their guide. After awhile 
a young officer in undress, with whip 
and spurs (no horse waiting for him 
though), issues from the pretending- 
looking door-way before noticed, and 
goes up towards the sergeant-major, 
pausing now and then to watch the 
rogress of the different companies. 
The adjutant (for such he is) and 
his prime vizier consult, apparently, 
very earnestly together; and, in a 
few minutes, the men fall into close 
order, and the companies are moved 
up to be drilled in battalion. Co- 
lumns, lines, squares, are now suc- 
cessively formed ; and corporals and 
sergeants, for their stupidity, get 
hauled over the coals; when once 
more the bugle sounds. Then two 
officers issue from the building in 
front of us, the regiment is dismissed 
to its barracks, corporals march up 
the guards’ breakfast for inspection, 
and then march them off for discus- 
sion; the “fall in” goes; sergeants 
come and pronounce their men pre- 
sent, with or without exception, 
as the case may be; and our two 
gentlemen separate to visit the rooms, 
each taking a wing. Soon they both 
reappear; the younger salutes his 
comrade, says “ All right!” and each 
repairs to his own room to finish his 
toilet or begin his breakfast. The 
inhabitants, at least the democracy 
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of the place, are now busy eating 
and drinking ; and the square is, for 
awhile, once more silent. 

Nine o'clock; breakfast is over. 
Sergeants are to be seen proceeding 
to the officers’ barracks. The mission 
of each is to report the state of his 
company during the previous night. 
One has to say that Private Mac- 
tavish was drunk in the canteen, and 
afterwards riotous in barracks; an- 
other, that M‘Donald, Smith, and 
O’Carrigan, were all absent from 
tattoo, and have not yet returned ; 
another, that Corporal Slack was 
again late for parade, and very careless 
when on it; another, that Deserter 
Flynn was brought back by an escort 
at half-past ten o'clock last evening, 
and that none of his necessaries are 
forthcoming. All have something to 
say, and all in due time return, some 
with charges against their prisoners 
for the colonel’s consideration, others 
with the more satisfactory mission of 
releasing their men to be dealt with 
by “the captain.” Now the pay- 
sergeants, money being their object, 
pass and repass from their own to the 
officers’ quarters. Now, also, men 
may be observed running to and from 
the canteen ; their object not at pre- 
sent whisky or rum, but soap, pipe- 
clay, or, it may be, blacking, if their 
stock have unexpectedly failed. In 
short, there is an aspect of bustle, if 
not of business, every where; nor 
from this time till tattoo will you 
ever find the square tenantless. 

Meanwhile the officers are at their 
breakfasts, discussing tea, toast, eggs, 

otted-meats, hams, preserves — de- 
icacies of all kinds; some in the 
mess-room, others in their own quar- 
ters. One or two are to be seen 
lounging at the door-steps, puffing 
cigars ; another is seated on the win- 
dow-sill of the ante-room reading 
a newspaper, his ill-featured brind- 
led dog wagging his tail, as if in 
commendation of the employment ; 
while another, more portly, paces lei- 
surely up and down in front of all. 
The colonel walks across to the 
orderly-room. Forthwith, as if by 
magic, the sergeants, with their wit- 
nesses, are seen congregated at the 
different door-ways, and, ina moment 
or two, the young man whom we 
first observed in the morning, comes 
out without his cap, and beckons to 
the sergeant of the guard. The pri- 
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soners are marched up, the knot of 
witnesses cross over to the place of 
rendezvous. Captains of companies, 
defaulters’- book in hand, hurry over 
to attend, and the administration of 
justice goes forward. 

Ten o'clock. Now comes the warn- 
ing bugle. In about twenty minutes 
the non-commissioned officers’ call is 
sounded, and eventually the fall in. 
The same sort of assemblage at the 
different door-ways, as before de- 
scribed, has been going forward, and 
the officers and soldiers repair to their 
private parades. By and by the ad- 
jutant calls coverers. Sergeants from 
the different companies run and 
place themselves near the sergeant- 
major; the distances are taken up, 
the word “Steady,” is given, the 
bugle sounds, officers draw their 
swords, the battalion is formed, and 
the great work of the day has com- 
menced. Parade lasts an hour, or 
an hour and a half, during which 
time recruits are drilled by them- 
selves ; and then the band once more 
playing a lively air, the companies 
disengage, file off to the places from 
which they first marched, and are 
dismissed by their officers. These 
walk up and salute the colonel, who 
chats for a while, and then repairs to 
the orderly - room ; whereupon they 
run off to their rooms, doff the blue 
coat for the more commodious shoot- 
ing-jacket ; and while some seek re- 
creation in the eternal cigar, others ave 
observable, through the open windows 
of the mess-room, greedily devouring 
the contents of the morning journals. 
It is evident, that for them, with the 
exception of the two who are going 
on duty, the labour of the day is 
over. 

Not so with the men. First, the 
guard is mounted, then comes twelve 
o'clock, and then again the bugle 
sounds. For another hour recruits 
and defaulters are marched up and 
down the square, under the guidance 
of their different drills; the ser- 
geant-major superintends all, our 
friend, the adjutant, only occasion- 
ally coming out to look on, and then 
more for the sake of changing the 
air of the orderly-room, than for the 
purpose of taking any active part in 
the business. or a whole hour, 
we see men with pace-sticks follow- 
ing in the wake of awkward batches 
of youths; for a whole hour listen 
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to their tedious and oft-repeated ex- 
planations. Surely, when the soldier 
receives so much instruction in the 
beginning of his career, thee can be 
little need of repeating it after his 
military character isformed? Quite 
the reverse. The mid-day hour 
is the only drill from which the ve- 
teran is exempt; for so anxious are 
we about the evolutions of the body, 
that thrice a-day is not considered 
more than necessary to keep up the 
knowledge of that which four times 
for the first six months are required 
to inculcate. 

One o'clock, dinner time ; the drills 
are dismissed, and the officers of the 
day make their visits. ‘Till two the 
square will be quiet. Two comes. 
Before this, the officers, most of them 
at least, have passed arm in arm, by 
companies, from the barracks, not to 
return until seven, the hour of mess. 
A few still remain, and theve either 
lounge about the mess-room, or at 
best play at ball. The bugle sounds 
again. Again the whole regiment 
assembles ; again, for another hour, 
the men are drilied by the adjutant, 
and again, as before, dismissed. Now 
the work of the day is over, and, ex- 
cept the orderly cificer, or captain of 
the day, going his rounds, or occa- 
sionally a sergeant running across 
to visit his comrade of « different 
company, we shall sec few traces of 
the denizens of this abode till supper 
time. By twos and threes they 
have all gone into the town; and 
there, till duty, in the shape of an 
evening meal, cails them back, they 
will remain. Supper over, they sally 
out once more; and, until tattoo, the 
square will be, comparatively speak- 
ing, quiet. Then, for a few moments, 
it presents a more animated appear- 
ance. Corporals and sergeants are 
assembled to report their companies ; 
the band congregates to play off the 
last post; individuals—many of them 
not the most sober in the world—re- 
turn from their strolls, and make 
their way to their rooms; and the 
sergeant-major, less exclusive than 
in the morning, chats merrily with 
an old comrade. Presently the bugles 
sound, the reports are collected, the of- 
ficer orders the lights to be put out, and 
returns to the mess-room. The noise 
of life dies away ; occasionally you hear 


- a sentry challenge, or the laugh of 


some young fellow,—one of a set as- 
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sembled in a barrack-room, the win- 
dow of which is open ; officers, one by 
one, pass to their quarters, or out at 
the gate; a mess- waiter, perhaps, 
comes to the imposing-looking door, 
with his hands under his long 
white apron, and looks out, and goes 
back. Evidently there is no use in 
staying any longer. “ Sentry, go!” 
is now the only legitimate sound: 
night and silence have fairly set in. 
Let us depart. 

Our readers will, probably, agree 
with us in thinking, that the business 
part of the life which has just been 
described in detail, is not exactly such 
as a rational being would look to as 
peculiarly calculated to supply his 
moral wants. Look we now to the 
enticements which lead young men, 
both of the humbler and the better 
classes of society, to embrace it,—for 
enticements of some sort there doubt- 
less are; and it may be worth our 
while to ascertain whether or not 
they be of force enough to account 
for the issue. 

A youth of sixteen, being out of 
work, or discontented with toil or with 
his master, lounges at the corner of 
a little lane which runs into the main 
street of a midland-county market- 
town, and is there accosted by a dash- 
ing sergeant in the recruiting service, 
and asked if “ he wouldn't like to go 
for a soldier?” His answer is at once 
prompt and intelligible, “ No, a thank 
ye!” Whereupon, as the first step 
towards the retraction of his better 
resolution, he accepts an invitation 
to take a glass in a neighbouring 
public- house ; whither soon repair 
such recruits as are still in the hands 
of the party—too willing to help 
their deceivers to deceive again. 
Bounty and beer together producing 
their effect, our friend takes the shil- 
ling, and is in due time carried to 
bed. Next morning, waking with a 
severe headache, he finds, to his dis- 
may, that his straw hat is covered 
with various red and yellow ribands, 
and that he himself, unless he can 
find a guinea with which to concili- 
ate Lieutenant Easy, will shortly be 
an attested — in her Majesty's 
—— Light Infantry. The premium 
not being forthcoming, he makes 
the best of a bad bargain; and, 
with the most honest intentions, 
swears before a justice of the 
peace faithfully to perform such ser- 
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vice as may be required of him by 
his superiors. Upon this, in place 
of four guineas—the bounty which 
had been assured to him ere he 
took on—he receives three and six- 
pence; and at once becomes im- 
ressed with the conviction that 
1e has not only been duped, but 
defrauded. Such is the beginning of 
a British soldier's military life: the 
uel is quite in keeping. 

‘or a fortnight perhaps, or more, 
the recruit remains under care of 
the superintending officer of the sta- 
tion, waiting till a sufficient num- 
ber are collected, to be sent up to 
the head-quarters of the district. 
During this time he is lodged in 
some dirty garret or cellar, with four 
or five miserable beings like himself; 
his indignation at his own plight is 
turned to account, by making it a 
motive to entrap others; he is in 
constant contact with “drink ;” he 
never goes to church; he is forced 
into the society of the vilest of the 
sex (for such only frequent the ta- 
verns where sojourn our requiting 

rties); his day's pay is often wheed- 
ed out of him by his betrayers, to 
lessen the cost of another dupe (7. e. 
to pay for the beer) ; he is ragged, 
and left unclothed; wretched, and 
his spirits are kept up by the same 
means by which his judgment was 
first taken away; he moves about 
the place an object of derision to his 
wiser brethren, of reproach to him- 
self; and the conviction, that he is 
no longer expected to be a moral 
being, further than his own interests 
incite him, eats deeply, though, per- 
haps, stealthily and insensibly, into his 
soul. At length, the requisite number 
of recruits being made up, he is de- 
spatched to the Aeskeuetien of the 
district, whence, after leading for a 
few days the same sort of life as 
before, he is sent off to the barrack 
where his regiment is lying. Is it to 
be wondered at that, a he arrives 
there, he has made up his mind to 
live for himself alone, and is ready to 
indulge in every vice that may tempt 
him, so long as the chance of retri- 
bution does not outweigh the pro- 
spect of immediate pleasure? And 
now, what is there to mollify the 
effect of the rough treatment which, 
by the lawful customs of the service, 
the good feelings of the young sol- 
dier have met with? Say that he 
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has been a bit of a scamp previously 
to taking the shilling; that he has 
not been the most regular attendant 
at the parish church, for instance ; 
and that he has even been heard to 
hint at the Union: any right prin- 
ciples which may have lingered about 
him—the notion that he must exer- 
cise some sort of control over him- 
self; that he was not born into the 
world merely to indulge his animal 
propensities—these, by his first fort- 
night’s experience, are well-nigh ex- 
tinguished. What is there in the 
barrack-yard to recall them, to hu- 
manise, soften, control, or reconcile 
him to his fate? Nothing! For the 
first six months he is occupied till 
about four o’clock in the day, alter- 
nately cleaning his appointments, 
learning to pack his knapsack, keeping 
his berth tidy, or at drill; and during 
this time he is, in some regiments, 
confined to barracks. From four 
till bed-time, gives him (excluding 
half-an-hour, which is a great deal, 
for his supper) in summer five hours, 
in winter four. What is then to 
be done? His inclination does not 
lead him to the regimental school, 
and, if it do, there is not much there 
as yet to encourage his attendance. 
He does not care to sit idle on his 
bedstead twisting his thumbs, or 
grumbling over his lot. He has not 
learned to read at home; or, if 
he has, being one of twelve or 
fourteen men in not too large a 
room, there are no means of quiet 
or retirement within his reach. He 
has been a sort of machine all 
day, and has now the desire—not 
unnatural—to exercise his own will 
in some way or another. How shall 
he do so? Obviously, the canteen is 
his resource. There it stands, open 
and inviting: a sergeant, emblem of 
discipline and force, if not of mo- 
rality, superintending. It was built, 
let, hired, is furnished and supplied, 
solely for him. It is smiled upon 
by the authorities; it is the resort of 
his elder comrades (such at least as 
are not in the town) : itis his only place 
of refuge. ‘To the institution, then, 
which ministers to those tastes, ac- 
knowledged by every one to be the 
soldier's bane; to the snug room 
furnished with chairs, tables, pipes, 
spittoons, tankard and gills, and a 
comfortable, coaxing fire, the mili- 
tary tyro, in the beginning of his 
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career, first occasionally, then nightly, 
resorts. It is not that he cares at 
first for drink; he does not learn 
that all at once, and, moreover, he 
has not too much coin to pay for, if 
he wanted, it; but he loves the chat, 
the laugh, the song, and the fun of the 
thing. Above all, it is pleasant tolisten 
to the ay grumbling of the 
old reprobates, who, too lazy to dress 
and go to town, and loving liquor 
for liquor’s sake, are always to be 
found there. It is a relief to hear 
them abuse the colonel, ridicule the 
eee, and denounce the 
system which creates so much unne- 
cessary trouble. It is a comfort to 
hear how they also were entrapped ; 
and to sympathise with the murmur- 
ing which results from their convic- 
tion that “drill is overdone,” and 
that they are, after all, but machines. 
All this is enticing; it affords ex- 
citement. And the result is obvious. 
The young soldier, as soon as dis- 
missed drill, sallies forth, stick in 
hand, under the guidance of some 
older acquaintance first formed at the 
canteen ; and, seeking enjoyment inthe 
various haunts of dissoluteness and 
vice—of which, after all, the canteen 
may be said to be the decoy-house— 
he daily becomes less and less master 
of himself, till at length, breaking 
through some military rule, he is 
brought up to be punished by his 
captain. 

What use to him is now admoni- 
tion orthreat? Thesame causes which 
led him first into crime force him on. 
He has no employment but that 
which is merely mechanical ; he is 
never required to exercise thought for 
himself, for he is, and will be till 
discharged, but achild. His clothing, 
meals, duties, are appointed and 
looked after by others. Ie has still 
the same routine to harrass and 
weary him. The eternal drill goes 
on, although he knows it, or might 
know it, with half the trouble 
that is taken to render it familiar. 
The long evenings are still to be 
got through; the barrack-room is 
still as cheerless and uninviting 
as before. Perhaps, under the in- 
fluence of a good impulse, he tries 
the caine school; buys a copy- 
book, and learns to write. But this 
grows tiresome also. There is no- 
thing more to amuse or interest 
him in the mechanical process of 
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iding his pen, than in using 

is arms and legs according as 
the drill-sergeant may command. His 
mind is not roused at all. He ex- 

lores no science, learns no new 
anguage, cultivates no fresh taste. 
He becomes in no way a superior be- 
ing. He does not learn to dislike or 
to despise the habits which have 
brought him into 
what use are warning or threat to 
him? Why tell him that his vice 
will master him, and punishment and 
disgrace will be the consequence ? 
He knows all this as well as you do; 
for he sees about him many of his 
comrades who are past recalling. But 
the fear of the consequence never yet 
by itself influenced any man to avoid 
evil. No bad habit was ever yet 
overcome save by the inroad of a 
better: no good ever yet resulted 
except from principle; and principle 
must be based on thought; and 
thought over the soldier has no do- 
minion. The warning is remembered 
for a brief space, and again he 
lunges into excitement. Every time 
e is brought up he listens to the 
same sort of advice ; but it takes no 
effect. He is drawn on by necessity 
to be an animal, because there are no 
ins taken to render him a man. 
hat is the result? He is old at 
thirty,—gets his discharge (some- 
times with, occasionally without, a 
nsion), his trade forgotten, and his 
issolute habits confirmed. He settles 
in his native village, and becomes 
at once a bad example to the young 
and thoughtless, and to the better 
principled—such as we should like to 
recruit our army with,—a terrible 
warning not to take service under 
her majesty the queen. ‘Thus do 
society, the government, and the in- 
dividuals themselves, through the 
vices carefully sown at the begin- 
ning, and necessarily germinating all 
throughout a military life, become 
sufferers. 

Will it be urged that the case is 
overstated ; that we have not taken 
into account the degraded condition 
of the class from which the army is 
recruited; and that the excellent 
conduct of many a discharged sol- 
dier testifies rather to the merits than 
to the defects of the system under 
which he has been trained? The 
objection has no force. It is not true 
that all our recruits are gathered 
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from the scum of the earth. It is 
true that the sober old soldier attracts 
general notice, because he is a sort of 
animal rarely to be met with. Why 
should this be ? 

That which corrupts cannot re- 
form ; that which disgusts cannot re- 
concile. There is no scope among 
the soldiers of our army for their 
hearts’ affections, because all are alike 
inclined to be vicious, and therefore 
selfish. There is neither opportunity 
nor example whereby to stimulate 
men to employ their minds. The 
school is considered as a limb, not the 
life-blood, of the system,—as a conse- 
quence, or part, not as a cause, of 
good. The schoolmasters are ge- 
nerally unlettered ; in all cases igno- 
rant of the art of teaching. They 
never possess the sort of influence 
over their pupils that is een. To 
awakerr the soldier’s mind might re- 
fine his tastes and refresh his heart; 
whereas old men of a by-gone school 
look upon ignorance as the nurse of 
simplicity, and simplicity as the pa- 
rent of obedience. ‘There is too much 
drill in our service, too much me- 
chanical employment, which, without 
awakening the interest, wearies the 
body and chafes the spirit. No ap- 
peal is made either to the intellect or 
the affections of the men, and they 
consequently harden into selfishness 
and vice. 


The officers of her majesty’s army 
are taken principally from two 
classes,— from the aristocracy, and 
from that other indescribable body, 
which, including men of all pro- 
fessions— merchants, clergymen, and 
retired rich shopkeepers—aims at 
and indulges in aristocratic luxury, 
and apes, often awkwardly enough, 
the manners of the exclusives. In- 
stances of promotion from the ranks, 
though more common than they were 
some years ago, are, comparatively 
speaking, rare. One thing alone is 
required in order to procure a com- 
mission—interest. Provided a father 
have this, he can get his son ga- 
zetted at the age of sixteen, and no 
question whatever will be asked as 
to what the young man’s qualifi- 
cations are,—whether he can read 
or write his own language, or add 
up a short sum of single figures, 
or know his right hand from his 
left. The result is, that regiments 
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are officered almost entirely by the 
idly disposed, or the unfathomably 
dull. ‘Take an example. A boy, 
who was originally intended for one 
of the universities, growing tired of 
Latin and Greek, and the restraints 
of school, suddenly becomes inspired 
with military ardour, and writes home 
to beg ‘hat his father will make in- 
terest for him at the Horse Guards, 
and get him gazetted. The parent 
consents, and the commission is pro- 
mised. Hereupon distaste to mental 
labour grows into a decided deter- 
mination to avoid it. Other boys 
must work to make their way in the 
world; the military hero is exempt 
from labour. Thus, at the age of 
fifteen, the seeds of idleness and self- 
indulgence are sown, and the founda- 
tion is laid of much misery to the in- 
dividual, as well as of hurt to the pub- 
licservice. A boy's mind must either 
be occupied in fitting studies, or it 
will ran to seed. Separate a youth 
from his companions,—one whose 
previous tastes, hopes, and duties 
used to resemble those of other lads ; 
alienate him—that is, in mind — 
from those of his own standing ; let 


him look upon them as beings who, 
unfortunately for themselves, are con- 
demned to abide two or three years 
longer at school under the guidance 


of a master than he; cut off his 
sympathies thus, and forthwith he 
employs his thoughts upon his own 
future pleasures, and his prospect 
of release from thraldom which 
grows more and more irksome every 
day. By the time he receives the 
welcome letter, to say that he may 

ack up his books and come home, he 
ie almost, unconsciously to himself, 
imbibed the intention of making his 
own will as much as possible his law. 
Now, we suppose him to have had 
some mind,—to have been as ca- 
pable as his companions of grap- 
pling with the ordinary studies ap- 
pointed to youth: he is not one of 
the stupid; set one of the birds that 
can't sing, but of those that won't: he 
has read a little; devoured poetry, 
perhaps, and swallowed Scott in par- 
ticular : his indulged, idle disposition, 
does not exempt him from that cast- 
ing about for an object which all 
minds, all intellects, are employed in. 
He has, therefore, aspiration without 
energy. He admires and wishes, but 
does not strive. Wherefore, since he 
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will not be, he chooses to appear. 
Self-deception is another of the faults 
which hasgrown with the accomplish- 
ment of his desire—his desire based, 
be it borne in mind, upon the most 
dangerous of all feelings — dis- 
like to mental energy. With three 
great faults, then—an idle disposition, 
self-indulgence (the cause of it), and 
self-complacency, he leaves his old 
school companions, and fancies that, 
because he has been permitted to 
choose his own course, he is on the 
road to happiness. 

Thus miserably fortified against 
the temptations which await him, 
though in no degree more vicious or 
less intelligent than the generality of 
his contemporaries, he proceeds to join 
his regiment. Of the world, 7. e. of 
the vices of the world, he is still igno- 
rant: he loves to be loved, and is 
disposed to form friendships where- 
with to supply the cravings of a heart 
which is naturally good. Full of 
hope, he bids good-by to the family 
circle; listens with wonder to the 
admonition, “ Whatever you do, 
don’t get into debt ;” weeps a few tears 
(for he can’t get rid of ihe convic- 
tion that, if he is master of his own ac- 
tions, he is also responsible for them) ; 
adjusts himself comfortably in the 
railway carriage ; buys a newspaper, 
reads it for awhile, and lays it down 
on his knees; then contemplates his 
prospects ; fancies himself in his uni- 
form, the admiration of the county 
town to which he is proceeding, an 
object of regard also to his brother 
officers, and, to do him justice, of 
esteem to his colonel. For, though he 
hates mental labour— Latin, and 
Greek, and all that—he by no means 
fancies he shall dislike the demands 
of his profession. In due time, 
under the influence of feelings in 
which pride and bashfulness pre- 
dominate, he arrives at the barracks. 
One of the first things he craves 
for is a mind superior to his own 
on which to lean. At school, 
he had an elder boy,—his mas- 
ter, perhaps (for he was a fag); at 
home, his father: now he looks to 
his colonel; or he believer: that, at 
least, the captain of his company will 
be to him such as he desires. He 
proceeds to the commanding-officer’s 
quarters, and reports himself. Well, 
he is welcomed with a hearty enough 
shake of the hand; asked, “ Whe- 
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ther he was at Sandhurst ;” “ if his 
uniforms are all right ;” “if he knows 
any thing at all about drill, and when 
he'd like to begin it.” Being very 
raw, he fancies that the choice is 
really left him, and bursts out with 
grateful soul, “ Oh, as soon as possi-~ 
ble—I'm quite ready!” <A pause 
ensues (for he has not yet learned to 
mone to men twice his years as if 
they were only his equals) ; the ad- 
jutant arrives; the colonel asks, 
“whose company he is in;” he is 
escorted to the quarter-master to 
procure a room, and a fatigue party 
is sent to fetch up his baggage. Upon 
the whole, he is impressed rather with 
the idea than with the conviction, 
that, after all, he will not quite find 
either a father or a bosom-friend in 
the two tall gentlemen who with such 
condescending cordiality had been 
lately talking to him. The adjutant, 
however, is very civil; and perhaps 
in him he will find what he desires. 
They go together to the mess-room. 
Now he is introduced to his new 
companions; one by one, they shake 
him by the hand, laugh in his face, 
remain with their backs to the fire, 
and stare. Somebody, with an at- 
tempt at good nature, engages him in 
conversation ; and the others listen 
in evident amazement and undis- 
guised curiosity. He becomes pain- 
fully convinced that he is embar- 
rassed ; that his introduction is not 
into a family previously unknown 
to him, nor even into a new school. 
It is not at all the sort of thing 
he fancied. He feels as if he 
were on thorns; and he is glad, 
accordingly, when a mess - waiter 
comes and tells him that his room is 
ready. He hastens thither to super- 
intend the arrangement of his new 
furniture, and, for the first time 
since he left it, he thinks upon his 
home. Somehow, the romance of 
the thing is not such as he had an- 
ticipated! Ile feels estranged, lonely, 
absolutely unhappy! He almost 
wishes himself back at school! 
However, the fire begins to look 
cheerful, and he is himself but six- 
teen. ‘There goes the evening bugle 
for mess; his opposite neighbour 
taps at the door, and tells him 
so; and he puts on his red coat and 
sash, and spick and span new regi- 
mental trousers ; perhaps patent lea- 
ther boots, for it is his first time of 
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appearing. Now he runs down 
stairs, and finds the adjutant before 
him : he begins to talk alittle. One by 
one, the others arrive ; and all begin 
to talk about themselves. In a few 
moments, he is seated at dinner, but 
becomessilent, almost dumbfoundered 
by the incessant noise and laughter 
that goes on about him. Again he 
feels distrust. He fancies that he 
detects eyes glancing at him, and 
from him to somebody else. He 
is asked to take wine, and thinks he 
is about to be treated with great kind- 
ness. At last there is a pause in the 
conversation : he begins to experi- 
ence “ mauvaise honte.” What is to be 
done ?—or, rather, what is to be said ? 
Like all youths of his age, he is some- 
what shy; but, above all things, 
he hates silence. Must he talk? if 
so, to whom shall he address him- 
self? to his next neighbour on his 
right ? to one with the large whiskers 
opposite? or to whom? Obviously 
the president is the person. ‘“ Have 
you read the last Number of Fraser ?” 
pene he inquires ; and immediately 
1e withdraws into himself, his face 
like crimson, for the president, being 
too busy, failsto hear. The whiskered 
man opposite, having caught the 
sentence, lays down his knife and 
fork, and calls to him for whom 
it was intended, and, with alaugh, re- 
peatsit. The whole table listen,—all 
smile, as if their mouths had been pul- 
led by the same string ; the president 
proceeds to draw the new-comer 
out. Nobody has read Fraser's last 
Number: and, accordingly, our friend 
has, most provokingly, all the talk 
to himself, being only helped—or, 
rather, embarrassed—by the questions 
of his audience. Ilis plight is worse 
than ever. Periodical literature is 
evidently not a subject upen which 
the officers of his regiment are ac- 
customed to converse ; there is abso- 
lute fun in the idea, and he is laughed 
at unreservedly. That night he goes 
to bed, ashamed of himself from no 
earthly cause, and more than half 
convinced that the morrow will only 
lead him into fresh embarrassments. 

Well, morning comes: he goes 
down to the mess and orders break- 
fast. A very comfortable one it is, 
consisting of as much tea or coffee as 
he likes, eggs, ham, butter, toast, &c. 
&c. ; no despicable fare for a young fel- 
low fresh from school. One by one his 
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companions of the previous night join 
him, and various are the questions 
which they put, and many the “ rubs” 
he unconsciously gets. THe hears, too, 
of all sorts of adventures which have 
been going on last night, when he 
thought that his friends were in bed. 
Oaths are rapped out to adorn the 
tales, and ribaldry and ridicule take 
the place of wit. Duty is talked of 
as a bore, the colonel as something 
worse; and the prospect of an hour's 
drill, the day being unusually fine, 
as the greatest hardship under the 
sun. Individuals, especially the older 
officers, and, perhaps, their wives, 
are sneered at in a manner he is not 
only unaccustomed to, but which he 
used to fancy was positively “ wrong.” 
He is asked, like a good fellow, to 
get through with his drill, “as the 
rolster is very small.” 

Though not more than ordinarily 
acute, our youth begins to see 
that self is the governing motive 
here ; and, accordingly, ‘he com- 
plies with the request, impelled by 
no better principle than theirs who 
made it—the desire of saving himself 
trouble; and when, at length, his 
name is put upon the rolster for duty, 
he is never so pleased as when it 
stands there last of all. Parades 
are now attended, guards taken, and 
courts-martial sat upon, in the mere 
routine which time brings about, and 
by the force only of necessity, His 
mind, like the private soldier’s, is un- 
awakened by any demand of his pro- 
fession ; and, therefore, like the rest 
of his companions, he takes in it 
about as much interest as Sir Ro- 
bert Peel may be en to take 
in the progress of Lord London- 
derry's docks, or in Lady Portarling- 
ton’s matrimonial happiness. Our 
ag friend, in a few weeks after he 

as joined his regiment, finds that, 
as regards duty, he is but a machine; 
and that a great deal more time is at 
his disposal than he knows what to 
do with, or can afford to spend 
pleasantly. In due time his letters to 
those at home become less frequent, 
and more plaintive, till at last “ mur- 
der will out;” it is discovered that 
he is over head and ears in that 
which is to his class what drink is to 
the humbler soldier—debt. Thus 
from the same cause proceeds a simi- 
lar effect, from the want of a proper 
object for the mind's exertion— 
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loss of principle, and often absolute 
ruin. : 

We have described an individual 
portrait, because an example of some 
sort was required ; but it is not ne- 
cessary that, in every feature, the 
likeness should be exact. Whatever 
the constitution of a young man’s 
mind and heart may be, he will find 
nothing in the life of a regimental 
officer to enlarge the one or soften 
the other. Undoubtedly we meet, 
here and there, with a young officer 
whom we feel to be a man of a su- 
perior order ; but such specimens are 
rare. Nor can it be denied, that a 
very small proportion both of natural 
talent and acquired knowledge goes 
a great way at a mess-table. Fora 
regard to truth compels us to repeat, 
that there is every thing against, 
that there is nothing in favour of, 
intellectual and moral culture in the 
military service of the queen. 

The officers of the British army, 
regarded as an order, consist, for the 
most part, of two classes, which we 
may distinguish from each other by 
the technical terms “ fast” men, and 
“slow.” The former (and it is by 
far the most numerous) is made up 
of those gentlemen who, having 
much, little, or no money, besides 
their pay, spend it, and a great deal 
more, upon horses, dogs, billiards, 
fine furniture, gay clothes (too gay 
generally to be gentlemanly), the ap- 
paratus of the three sports—hunting, 
fishing, and shooting, broiled bones 
at great hotels, or oysters at low 
eating-houses, French pictures, bet- 
ting at the card-table or the race- 
course, and, greater vanity still, cart- 
loads of friends (such friends!) at 
their own mess- tables, who drink cla- 
ret and champagne, sing songs, make 
speeches, and go home drunk. Plea- 
sure is the single object for which 
fast men live, and we need not 
remark that it is such as ministers 
to the happiness of the one in- 
dividual, selfish man. ‘The other 
class, the “slow,” consists of the sons 
of half-pay captains, or poor clergy- 
men, who, conscious that they cannot 
be helped out of any difficulties should 
they get into them, become, in a mea- 
sure, alienated in feeling from their 
fellows, live chiefly in the barrack- 
yard, make a chum of the quarter- 
master, if he has risen from the ranks, 
walk into town and back again, drink 
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their quantum of wine regularly at 
mess, from fear of being thought 
stingy, go to bed early, and are not 
= to much conversation of any 

ind. Of the two this is by far the 
most unintelligent ; nor are its mem- 
bers free from the charge of selfish- 
ness before described, as regards either 
the use of their minds, or the sym- 
pathy of their hearts ; albeit they do 
not commit the wrongs which the 
rest do upon their friends, and are 
more careful not to injure themselves. 
But as to cultivating any taste for 
literature, the fine arts, mathematics, 
or science, the habit is so rare as to 
set the attempt to trace it at defiance 
in a barrack. 

The root of all this evil we take to 
lie in the circumstance that com- 
missions are bestowed on youths in 
our service without subjecting the 
candidates to any previous examina- 
tion. A truant temper is thus, in 
nine cases out of ten, the impulse 
which guides our lads into the army ; 
and coming idle and ignorant to the 
profession, they continue idle and 
ignorant till they leave it. Their only 
thought is to frequent balls, drink a 
great deal of champagne, talk very 
grossly of their partners, drop in at 
a slang cellar (supposing them to be 
in a large town), finish the night 
with kidneys and porter, and go home 
to bed, to wake in the morning with 
fevered, damp skins, clammy mouths, 
thirsty throats, and bilious stomachs. 
You shall see a languid boy, whoa 
year ago was flogged at school, ring 
the bell for the mess-waiter, and tell 
him, “ For God’s sake to bring some- 
thing with plenty of cayenne in it.” 
The same evening, perhaps, at mess, 
as the side-dishes are one by one 
uncovered, he lifts his eyebrows, pulls 
down the corners of his mouth, and 
cries, “Oh, my God!” and this al- 
though he may have lived, up to 
the previous month, on plain joints 
and suet-puddings. Perhaps he leans 
forward, with his elbows on the 
table, and, with exquisite resigna- 
tion, begs the president to “shew 
up the bill of fare.” It is astonish- 
ing how soon a mere child falls into 
these habits. His mess-table, though 
he wouldn't acknowledge it for the 
world, groans with a dinner infinitely 
better than he ever sees at home; 
and all is served up upon the richest 
plate. He who ought to go to bed 
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at regular hours, and after employ- 
ing his day in mental pursuits, 
breathes a very atmosphere of lux- 
ury. and idleness. Is it then to be 
wondered at that his moral nature 
deteriorates, and that in time he cares 
no more about the consequences of 
debt than his poorer comrade does 
about those of drink ? 

His progress down hill is now as 
gradual and certain as it is deceptive 
First, he must have some new article 
of furniture, merely because others 
have it—a fandango sort of arm- 
chair, for instance, which swings back- 
wards and forwards; then, though his 
uniforms were sufficient and good, he 
did not bring half enough of * mufti.” 
For however strict the colonel of 
a regiment may be in the day time 
about his officers wearing uniforms, 
he can’t make them do so after mess. 
A tailor calls at the barracks, and 
displays patterns of gay shawl-waist- 
coats, huge checked trousers, top- 
coats, and God knows what all! He 
must have some of these : he dresses, 
mind, not for the eyes of the world 
who live in the town where he is quar- 
tered, but for his companions’ and 
his own admiration. His name is 
forthwith entered in the books of 
Buckmaster, and many will bethe long 
day before it is out again. The calls 
are made periodically; the patterns 
displayed again,—again the top-coat 
recommended ; and, in place of pay- 
ment (ready money not being forth 
coming), more of these things are 
ordered; and the poor creature is 
drawn deeper and deeper down 
the abyss of debt. The same cause 
which led him into this folly leads 
him into others. As much for the 
sake of appearing to be gay as for any 
real enjoyment, he buys a horse, per- 
haps, and hunts, and associates with 
stable-boys, whose bearing at first 
disgusts and makes him shrink back ; 
or plays cards (and this is more 
common abroad than in England) ; 
or asks friends to mess whom he 
does not like, and who, he half 
sees, do not care one straw for him. 
All this while he is nursing a heart- 
sin, is acting against the convictions 
of his own conscience—against the 
remonstrances of his own mind; is 
consciously practising self-deception 
—unconsciously, actual hypocrisy. 
By degrees thought ceases to con- 
trol him—he does not know what 
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self-denial is. He becomes unprin- 
cipled, and is sometimes, if natu- 
rally without a high spirit, a mere 
animal. He eats, drinks, sleeps; 
and wakes to eat, drink, and sleep 
again. Mind and heart together go 
to rot. And all this is the necessary 
result of beginning life without fixed 
principles, and an object to excite to 
exertion. It is the effect of the system 
which sanctions in a profession requir- 
ing promptness, intelligence, and acti- 
vity in the highest degree, a complete 
waste of time, and the most luxurious 
and expensive habits. Is it good 
for the individuals themselves, the 
army at large, or the public service, 
that such things should be? Meet 
an officer at dinner, how smartly 
dressed he is—how unfathomably 
dull—or how painfully shy and awk- 
ward! Ifspoken to by the host, he 
blushes; if by a lady across the 
table, he shews his teeth, and says, 
“Yes, yes!” or, “I beg pardon.” 
He sits like an automaton, think- 
ing of what he shall next say; 
or comforting himself with the hope 
that, so longas helvoks intelligent, and 
appears to enter into the conversation, 
he will pass muster for a well-bred 
gentleman. How glad he is when he 
arrives, at length, at his barrack- 
home! and how much he thinks and 
talks about what he said and what 
was said to him! How he wishes 
that he knew more than he does, 
and how he hopes that, some day or 
another, something will excite him to 
cultivate his mind! Or, if these are 
not his feelings, then he is an insuf- 
ferable bore,—a loud, incessant talker, 
—a discourser about his particular 
acquaintances ; or, touching upon 
the last Derby, he plunges into his 
element, “the turf,’ his knowledge 
of which is gained, not more by ex- 
perience in horse-flesh and acquain- 
tanceship with jockeys, than from 
Bell's Life, and those welcome, green- 
coated periodicals, the Sporting Ma- 
gazines. 

Such a manner of life is surely not 
calculated to elevate the characters of 
those who indulge in it, or to increase 
their usefulness. For even friend- 
ship—though a term much in use— 
is well-nigh unknown in our service. 
It rarely goes further than to induce 
young men to borrow each other’s 
clothes, to ride each other’s horses, 
to drink wine with one another at 
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mess, and, it may be, to breakfast 
together in the same room ; and its 
most conspicuous effects are mani- 
fested when the Damon and Pythias 
walk arm-in-arm through the town, 
ridiculing, to the utmost of their 
ability, mutual acquaintances, and 
carefully avoiding the utterance of a 
single sentiment that might ennoble. 
There is one class of gentlemen, 
not uncommon in our army, of whom, 
in particular, notice seems to be re- 
quired: we allude to racing men, 
whose conversation is exclusively of 
the turf, and who dress in tight 
trousers buttoned at the ankles, and 
wear what are called “ Ramsay hats.” 
These are among the most ignorant, 
impudent, and heartless, of her ma- 
jesty’s subjects. ‘They make a point, 
on the return of Ascot, Derby, and 
Doncaster seasons, no matter how 
the corps may be circumstanced, of 
asking leave to be present at the races; 
and, if the leave be granted (which 
they don’t always desire, though, for 
their reputation’s sake, they must 
ask for it), they hire lodgings near a 
club, which our readers may have 
heard of under the appropriate name 
of the “Rag and Famish;” and 
upon the door-steps of that building 
are, during these periods, to be found, 
lounging in eccentrically-cut coats, 
with short, ivory-handled canes stuck 
under their arms. These men ac- 
knowledge no law but that of self- 
indulgence; they judge of every 
thing according to the manner in 
which they themselves are likely to 
be affected; they see every thing 
through one medium; and applaud 
or condemn according as it seems to 
fall in with the humour by which 
they may be swayed at the moment. 
They consider it no disgrace to owe 
seven or eight hundred pounds, or 
more, which they are without the 
means to pay ; and often depart even 
from the attempt to appear like gen- 
tlemen,—making jockeys their com- 
panions, for instance, and living half 
the day in a horse’s stall. The 
have a rule called “ honour,” whic 
binds them to be supercilious to snobs 
(i.e. well-educated, quiet gentlemen), 
to pay only their regimental debts, 
and to shoot any body who may 
chance to rub roughly against their 
dignity. Fortunately, this latter 
practice has gone somewhat out of 
fashion ; and our racing men are too 
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much the slaves of what they call 
fashion, even in this instance, to run 
counter to it. These are small men 
at Doncaster or Goodwood, but very 
great, indeed, at Mullingar, or some 
West Indian island. Yet, because of 
their assurance, or often possess 
great influence in their regiments ; 
being models, whom the young are 
apt to envy where they are afraid to 
imitate. But we waste our paper on 
such as they; for our wish is to 
point out the errors of a system, not 
to decry the follies of a class. 

In speaking of the habits of those 
gentlemen whom we have denomi- 
nated “ fast,” we wish our readers to 
bear in mind, that our remarks apply 
chiefly to the young officers. After a 
man has been with his regiment seven 
or eight years, he, in a measure, 
sobers down. For, beyond a certain 
point, things cannot go; tradesmen 
will not wait, nor can commanding 
officers be quite silent, forever. It 
comes, therefore, at last, to be a 
question, whether they will at once 
sell their commissions and pay, or 
shew some symptoms ofa desire todo 
the latter by reforming, without 
leaving the service. It is not thus 
alone, however, that the officers of 
our army, considered as a body, lay 
themselves open to the charge of sel- 
fishness ; for though the scale of im- 
morality has its graduations, in this 
respect they are all pretty much 
alike. They are not universally in 
debt, nor are they ali mere ani- 
tals, to eat, and drink, and other- 
wise enjoy themselves. Indeed, there 
are many, whose minds being con- 
stitutionally active, take considerable 
interest in their men, and who would 
set vigorously enough to any species 
of work that might be assigned them. 
But, if the majority of these (and 
they are the best specimens of the 
British officer) devote themselves 
wholly to field sports,—if, for the 
pleasures of the chase, they would 
put off any engagement, or neglect 
any demand of duty, may we not say, 
that Self, though in a less gross de- 
gree, exercises over them undivided 

ominion? Are they not looking 


to their own particular gratification, 
without in the slightest degree — 
0 


pathising with that of others ? uu 
often meet in the army with youn 

men who, upon these subjects, talle 
intelligently enough, and who to one 
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another appear very civil and cor- 
dial; yet, at a dinner party, you 
would find them dumb; and, were 
you to hear one of them ask the 
other to lend him his gun, “as he 
was going to shoot to-morrow at 
——,” the answer would be both con- 
clusive and satisfactory,—* Doa't you 
wish you may get it! I’m going 
there a my boy!” It is a 
serious charge, but we make it with- 
out hesitation, that Self, in some 
shape or another—that which will 
make no sacrifice, and grasps at every 
thing desired—is the principal feature 
in the moral character of British 
officers. 

Now, what is the reason of this ? 
Why is it that young men, possess- 
ing, at the first start in life, intellects, 
aspirations, and good principles, grow 
dull, insensible, and unprincipled ? 
Plainly, because, almost from boy- 
hood, they are exempt from the law 
of labour, and, breathing an atmo- 
sphere of luxury and self-indulgence, 
cease to acknowledge that of love. 

We have spoken strongly, but we 
should be sorry to be misunderstood. 
All fast men in the army are not 
necessarily destitute of principle ; the 
majority, we believe, grow out of 
their excessively extravagant habits, 
and paying, or having their debts 
paid for them, are for the future 
more circumspect. Yet, even of 
these, as intelligent and amiable men, 
what can you say? ‘The principle of 
self-indulgence, as well as its effect, 
still remain. They are sadly igno- 
rant of the commonest topics, and 
there comes no change for the better 
in their habits of thinking. Their 
conversation is still as ribald, their 
hearts still as unsympathising, as be- 
fore. It is not with them as with 
the young men of our universities : 
they do not return to study, and 
mental exertion, and regular habits ; 
they accomplish no more than the 
abridgement of customs, which, either 
from satiety or from the force of 
necessity, have become inconvenient 
to them. Such men are often to be 
found, for lack of better topics, Cis- 
cussing at the table of a civilian that 
very “shop” which they condemn 
at the mess. They speak of indi- 
viduals quite unknown to their host, 
and laugh across the table to one 
another at the mention of eccentrici- 
ties, the nature of which, because he 
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has never seen the person charac- 
terised by them, he cannot under- 
stand. How invariably you see 
officers congregate together in a draw- 
ing-room, when there is no dancing 
going on! The truth is, they are 
miserably uninformed. Do you ask 
the reason? ‘They possess no stock 
of knowledge upon which to draw, 
and their range of ideas is limited by 
the barrack walls, within which few 
books of any value enter, and thought 
is absolutely unknown. It is, ac- 
cordingly, their great delight to pick 
up a class of friends at country towns, 
who are honoured by their patron- 
age; their ambition is to play the 
beaux to country misses: but when, 
either on leave, or by chance with 
their regiment, they are invited to 
the house of an English gentleman, 
they sit silent, look awkward, cannot 
enter into conversation, and go away, 
—sometimes very well satisfied (be- 
ing too ignorant to know that they 
are ignorant)—sometimes quite the 
reverse. Is not this both lamentable 
and shocking ? 

Again, we venture to say that 
there is not a town in the United 
Kingdom, from Portsmouth to In- 


verness, or from Cork to Donegal, 
where tradesmen are not to be found 
who have been kept for years out 
of the money due to them from 
officers, on account of clothes, fish- 
ing-tackle, saddlery — perhaps, con- 


fectionary or fruit. We do not 
sympathise with these men, because, 
in many cases, they entice young 
officers to make purchases by the 
romise of illimitable credit: but 
ook at the effect on the fortunes of 
the young men themselves, or on 
their families. Debt is as alluring 
as any animal passion, and it is cor- 
roding to the last degree both to 
heart and mind. Many young men, 
who ought to fill respectable posi- 
tions in the service, are at this mo- 
ment skulking about on the Conti- 
nent in order to avoid their creditors ; 
many live at home—thrown back 
upon the hands of their fathers. 
How often do we encounter an intel- 
ligent young fellow, who, on being 
questioned in regard to his occupa- 
tion, tells us that “he wus in the 
army!” He has left it, however, be- 
cause of debt; and discovers, now 
that he is living quietly, that he has 
mind sufficient to enjoy those better 
VOL. XXXVI, NO. CCXY. 
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tastes which, had he but possessed 
them before, would have extinguished 
the habits of self-indulgence which 
have driven him from his profession. 
Is it not disgraceful that the pro- 
fession should not have demanded 
from its members the right use of 
the faculties which God has given 
them? Nor is there any end to the 
channels through which we may trace 
this “debt.” The very promotions 
in the Gazette tell of it. Men who, 
when they first joined, might be worth 
eight or ten thousand pounds, after 
spending the whole yachting in the 
Mediterranean, and drinking in the 
far East or far West, marry, when 
the feathers which ought to line the 
nest are blown away, and jump at 
the appointment of staff-officer of 
nsioners, or adjutant of militia. It 
is melancholy to think of their fate ; 
for, though the immediate motive be 
an honest one—namely, the desire to 
provide a home for a wife and rising 
family, the step is never taken with- 
out bitter regret. ‘They leave a pro- 
fession to which they are still at- 
tached, in the very flower of their 
days, because they can no longer 
afford to continue members of it. 
The obvious remedy for the evils 
which we have thus pointed out is to 
be sought for in a change of system. 
At present, our young officers have 
absolutely nothing to do. Three 
months of ordinary attention carries 
them through their drill ; six months’ 
supernumerary attendance on courts- 
martial makes them cognisant of the 
details ; the queen’s regulations and 
D’Aguilar’s Manual are soon read 
through ; and then the professional 
education of the youth is complete. 
To be sure, when he comes to take 
charge of a company, he is supposed 
to make himself acquainted with its 
interior economy, which he very sel- 
dom does so long as he continues a 
subaltern, and sometimes leaves un- 
accomplished after he has become a 
captain. But the charge of a com- 
pany is to a lieutenant a contingent 
responsibility ; it has no necessary 
connexion with his rank or his duties. 
In what do these latter consist? In 
attending one hour every morning at 
parade, and keeping himself in bar- 
racks, as officer of the day, some- 
where about once a fortnight. All 
his time, beyond the fragments thus 
claimed by professional duty, is his 
RR 
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own, without a single inducement 
being held out to him to use it wisely. 
We are not unaware that, else- 
where than at the quarters of regi- 
ments of cavalry and infantry, vice 
and extravaganceabound. ‘The uni- 
versities have their own share of 
them; so have the courts of law; so 
has civil life in all its ramifications : 
but the difference between a dissi- 
ted Oxford man or Templar and a 
issipated subaltern is this,—that the 
one runs into extravagances in spite 
of professional inducements to the con- 
trary, the other, because every thing 
within him and without leads to 
them. Moreover, the Oxford man 
and the Templar generally pull up, 
and become, as their years mature, 
useful members of society. We can- 
not say the same of military officers. 
Comparatively few of these abide by 
the service long enough to shew that 
their habits are changed. If not 
ruined in purse, they become intel- 
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lectually spoiled by the indulgences 
into which they ran at the outset; 
and, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, go away, and are heard of 
no more. It is the duty of govern- 
ment to take steps for the introduc- 
tion of a better order of things, and 
the government scarcely requires, at 
this time of day, that the nght me- 
thod of doing so should be pointed 
out. We are laying the foundation 
of the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the private. The mo- 
ral and intellectual improvement of 
the officer must not be overlooked. 
Examinations ere the first commis- 
sions are given, and others still more 
stringent for each separate step of 
promotion, the authorities have a 
right to require. And we sincerely 
trust that the day is not distant when 
such a requirement shall be made. 
For the rest, the officers must hold 
themselves responsible; and we 
strongly advise them to do so. 
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Ir was a calm and soothing eventide, 

And we went forth to breathe the fragrant air 
After a day of rain, and look our last 

Upon those precious monuments, that blend 

In one deep gush of thought such various things. 
Ji was a night befitting serious thought, 

And solemn meditation, yet not sad, 

For so it is, the wreck of ages past, 

The crumbling record of two thousand years, 
And of Rome’s crimes and greatness, fills the soul 
With less of sorrow than of deep calm love— 

Of love for that which has survived, how deep, 
And of calm thoughtfulness, that pleases most 
When it recalls the littleness of man, 

And bids us think that, as those walls have stood 
Th’ assault of ages while men lived and died, 

So shall they stand when we are laid in dust, 
Whether we now are full of life and youth, 

Or sent to seek upon a distant shore, 

If haply we may find it, health restored. 

We trode the garden of the Coclian Mount 
‘Towards the spot where dwelt that holy man* 
Whose memory, England, thou wilt cherish still, 
And prize the gift he sent thee: I have stood 
Upon the hallowed spot in Thanet'’s islet 

Where landed erst great Casar, and where he 
Whom thou did’st send, a messenger of peace, 
First placed with holy men his blessed feet. 
Augustine! Gregory! though your creed might blend 


————$—— 


* The Church of St. Gregory the Great, on the site of his house. 
+ The Castle of Richborough, on the Bay of Sandwich, said to be the spot where 
Cesar landed, is close to Minster, where Augustine disembarked. 
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Somewhat already of the darker age 
With the first love of newborn Christendom, 
We owe you gratitude—nor would ye disown 
Your not degenerate children, though disowned 
By him who holds the seat where Gregory sate. 
We turned, and on our left what crumbling pile 
Rose indistinct before us? arches here 
Majestic span the vale, which once conveyed 
Fresh gushing streams into the golden house— 
The Palace of the Caesars: where are now 
Those gorgeous mansions? Where the crowds that thronged 
Those halls obedient, and th’ imperial lords, 
ach for his little day, who ruled it there ? 
"Twas here the cradle of great Rome, ‘twas here, 
Or false those legends old, the shepherd king 
Marked out the boundary of his puny state ; 
And here in after time, th’ obedient world 
Prostrate adored th’ imperial despot’s sway. 


And who is this whose name still crowns the arch, 
Rich with embossed and sculptured ornaments, 
That spans the way triumphal? who are they 
Whose trophies mark his triumph? from what God, 
What conquered temple, are they? Oh, may’st Thou, 
Whose name is always Holy, still preserve 
That precious monument, where lives enshrined 
The record of Thy triumph! Thou did’st weep 
Over thy loved Jerusalem, and said’st 
“Tf thou hadst known, at least in this thy day, 
That which concerns thy peace” —— 
She knew not, and the memory of her shame 
Is here before us, and that arch remains 
Undying witness of her temple spoiled, 
Ifer holiest things profaned, her altar rent, 
Because she would not know her Lord was come. 


On to the Capitol! what crowds are these 
That throng that ancient pavement ? is it thine, 
Great Cesar, fresh from Gaul’s and Britain’s spoils, 
Or Scipio’s honour’d name that fills the air ? 

Or haply he, upon some festal day, 

Drops demomt his all-persuasive words, 
Whether he plead for Milo, or arraign 

The traitor Catiline —the air resounds 

With loud acclaim, and 'Tully’s word is law. 

On to the Capitol! But ere thou climb 

That proud ascent, bethink thee who hath lain 
A prisoner in its dungeon.— As you mount 

Its northern slope there lies an obscure spot, 
Cheerless and dark, and yet to Christian hearts 
More dear, more sacred, than aught else around ; 
A prison, old, well-nigh, as Rome herself, 

And many a throbbing pulse has beat in vain 
Within those awful precincts : here was doom’d 
The band of Catiline ; Jugurtha here 

Sigh’d for his Afric sands, and sigh’d in vain. 
But one there was whose soul defied its walls 
E’en while they held him ;* for his heart was firm 


* The Mammertine Prison, certainly as old as Servius Tullius, isjnow, said to be 
the prison of St. Peter and St. Paul. St. Peter’s imprisonment there is highly 
improbable, and they have transferred to it the story of the Philippian Jailer. ; But 
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In nobler hopes and brighter promises 

Than Rome or Romans knew.—“ Awake,” he cried, 
“ Awake, thou sleeper! from the dead arise, 

And Christ shall give thee life— immortal life, 
Eternal, never ceasing, endless bliss!” 

Ten years thrice told and five, with eager love 

Has Paul the aged preached his Saviour’s name ; 
Ten years thrice told and five,* since that blest day 
When Jesus met him by Damascus’ wall.— 

Well done, good soldier, faithful friend, well done,— 
Well hast thou gain’d at last the martyr’s crown! 
From north to south, from east to farthest west, 
Glad tidings of salvation thou hast borne ; 

The banks of Tagus saw thy rev’rend feet, 

And far Euphrates wonder'd as he flow'd ; 

And what if he—so deem’d our sires of old — 
Fair Thames, bare witness to the joyful word, 
And Britain heard of Jesus from thy tongue ? 
And now the fight is o’er, the victory sure,— 

No doubt, no fear remains ; the night is past, 

The day approaches ; henceforth safely thine, 

The crown of glory waits thee which the Lord, 
The righteous Judge, shall give thee in that day. 


But who are these, in choral me array’'d, 
Who from yon summit wind their solemn way ? 
Romans ? and yet that downcast look bespeaks 
No conqueror’s mood ; those russet garments grey, 
And sandall’d feet, are of that brotherhood, 

Erst of St. Francis named. Oh, simple hearts! 
Who change the glory of the Eternal Son 

To bow before his maiden Mother mild. 

And now her image borne on high appears, 

And prostrate crowds adore — adore and crave 
From her salvation who is saved by Him.f 


Pass we no further, nor proceed to explore 
Where he, misnamed the Thunderer, reign’d of old ; 
Now in his seat fell Superstition reigns. 

Yet there the curious eye some sights may scan 
To make the heart beat high. In marble, lo! 
Imperial Cesar !— Oh, "t was joy to find, 

Where all is changed around, his image still 
Haunting the precincts of the Capitol ! 

Here sculptured frieze and marble bust recall 
Full many a name by noblest deeds enshrined, 
And here — immortal theme of matchless song, 
His wounds fresh bleeding from some deadly strife, 
The Gaulish Herald} props his fainting frame, 
Knits his keen brow, and ebbs his life away. 

A moment and 't is o'er —the fluttering pulse 
Throbs quick and quicker : fail that nervous arm 
And prone to earth he falls to rise no more. 


St. Paul having been a Roman citizen and a state prisoner, it seems by no means 
impossible that it may have been his place of confinement; and, if so, his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, and, perhaps, some of his other Epistles, were written there. 

* Usserii Br. Eccl. Antiqu. c. i. 

+ ‘* Chi a trovato Maria, a trovato salvazione.’”’ ‘* Who hath found Mary, hath 
found salvation.’’—From a sermon preached by a Capuchin Friar in the Colosseum, 
in the writer’s hearing. 

t The “ dying Gladiator,’’ celebrated in the poetry of Byron and Chinnery, now 
said to have been intended for a Gaulish slave, in the office of a herald. 
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Whether within th’ accurs’d arena’s bound 

He fought “upon some Roman holiday,” 

Or haply, wounded by a treacherous hand, 

His peaceful message sped, returned to die — 

Is equal now. But where is now the scene 

Of those unhallowed conflicts ? where the crowd 

Of Maids and Matrons, who, with eager gaze, 
Thronged the thick seats of yonder Theatre, 

To gloat o’er mortal agonies, and scan 

With nice distinction, every wound that told, 

Each limb that quivered and each heart that quailed, 
When man with man was matched in murd’rous strife, 
Or, oh! more hideous conflict,—man with beast ? 


And yet thou’rt here, vast Monument ! * endures 
As yet thy state colossal. ‘Time hath scathed 
The glorious beauties of thy perfect age, 
And rude barbarians plundered, yet thou stand’st 
As if to mock thy plunderers ; and the tints 
Which Time has gathered on thy mellowing front 
Have made thee venerable. Can it be that here, 
Amidst these peaceful ruins, where we pluck 
Wild flow’rets and inhale the silent air, 
That here wild uproar reigned, and brutal joy, 
And fiendish triumph, and unhallowed death ? 
Yes: but they little deemed, those Roman Lords, 
Amidst those ruthless revels, who they were 
Whose willing blood bedewed their theatre ; 
Bedewed and consecrated! Hail to thee, 
True Saint, true Martyr, holy Bishop, hail, 
Ignatius! not he of later age 
And dubious saintship, whom Rome now reveres, 
But thou, true Father of the Syrian Church : 
These walls were witness when thy few grey hairs 
Became the lion’s prey — these stones gave back 
The shout of myriads eager for thy death. 
Therefore I love that glorious pile beyond 
Aught else that Rome contains ; for here were laid 
The strong foundations of the Church of God, 
Sealed with the blood of Martyrs — hence arose 
Fresh Saints to love their Lord’s dear Cross, and bear 
His holy name on earth, His crown in Heaven. 


And so farewell! me northern climes await, 
And not inglorious cares ; to lift on high, 
Though with weak hand and to a rustic flock, 
The Cross for which they bled — oh, give me power, 
Oh, Thou alone who cans’t, to bear it on 
Ey'n to the end, and bring Thy sheep with me! 
And so farewell! no more ‘tis mine to roam 
Thy shores, fair Italy ; thy sun no more 
For me sheds forth the wond’rous glow of even ; 
Me thy poetic fields, rocks, rivers, charm no more. 


* The Colosseum. 
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A rew years ago I accepted an in- 
vitation to visit a young friend with 
whom I had become intimate at 
school, and who lived in a part of 
the country several hundred miles 
from where I resided. There was 
going to be a grand musical festival 
in the cathedral town near which 
her family resided, and they were 
anxious that I should arrive in time 
to be thoroughly rested before it 
took place ; circumstances, however, 
prevented my reaching them till the 
very evening before the commence- 
ment of the festival; and though 
I was greeted with the warmest 
welcome, yet I was a good deal an- 
noyed to find that my letter had 
not been received. ‘They had na- 
turally concluded that there was 
no probability of my making my 
appearance among them; and from 
the numerous party assembled, and 
the whisperings that I perceived 
roing on between my friend Lucy 
fanners and her mother, I inferred 
that my accommodation for the night 
was not likely to be effected without 
inconvenience. I expressed my re- 
gret, but Mrs. Manners assured me 
that I should have her daughter's 
room, where I should be very com- 
fortable ; and Lucy said she and Anne 
would have no objection in the world 
to sleep in Aunt Lounte room. 

“But why not put me there?” I 
inquired, “and leave you in = 
session of your own room? Is it 
haunted?” I added, seeing a look 
that I could not very well interpret, 
exchanged between them. 

“Oh dear, no!” was the reply; 
“but it is such a very gloomy place, 
we are not in the habit of putting 
strangers there.” 

“Tf that is all,” LI said, “Iam so 
tired that it will make very little 
difference where I am shut up for 
the night, as I shall soon be in a 
sound sleep; and I suppose I may 
have a candle in the morning, if it is 
too dark to see to dress there without 
one ?” 

Lucy volunteered to be my cem- 
panion during the night, as she said 
she thought I might feel rather 
nervous alone; and when the party 
separated about an hour after my 


arrival, we took our course up and 
down several flights of stairs and 
through some gloomy passages, till 
we entered the door ofa large apart- 
ment, and my first exclamation was, 
“ What a very strange room !” 

The floor was covered with black 
cloth, and the walls were hung with 
the same material ; the window-cur- 
tains were of black velvet, and the 
drapery of the bed was of a similar 
description; while its canopy was 
surmounted with bunches of sable 
plumes, which nodded in the night 
breeze as we entered, for the window 
had been left open to make the fire 
burn up more quickly. 

The counterpane was of black vel- 
vet, with a broad white border ex- 
actly resembling a pall, and the rest 
of the furniture was of the most sable 
hue. 

“Poor Aunt Laura spent several 
years in this room,” said Lucy; “ and 
if you are not too tired, I will tell 
you why whilst we are curling our 
hair.” 

So after we had seated ourselves 
by the blazing fire, I began by saying 
“J should have thought that melan- 
choly-looking gentleman had been 
the occupant of this room ;” and I 
pointed to a small picture over the 
fire-place of a very handsome, but 
extremely wretched-looking, young 
man, who was leaning his back against 
a tree and gazing upon a river flow- 
ing before him, with what I thought 
a misanthropical and bitter look. 

Lucy said that picture was not 
placed there in her aunt's days ; and 
I then asked if her aunt were an old 
lady when immured here. 

“ Just three-and-twenty,” was the 
reply, “when she closed that door 
upon the world for ever; and very 
handsome. Mamma one day met 
with an engraving, which she said 
reminded her so much of what Aunt 
Laura was on the day of mamma’s 
marriage. She shewed it to her, and 
told her so. Idare say you may have 
seen it, it is called ‘ The Bridesmaid,’ 
and a lovely thing it is. 

“Aunt Laura said that day had 
been a very wretched one to her. 
But I must first tell you what an odd 
will grandpapa made. He was s0 
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afraid lest any one should marry his 
daughters for money, that he left this 
house and estate to them jointly so 
long as they were single; but the 

were to give up all their share of it 
whenever they married, and were to 
have no right to any of the property 
till they became widows, when it was 
again to be their home if they chose it. 

“ Now Aunt Laura was to be mar- 
ried a fortnight after mamma, and it 
was very natural she should be sad 
at the idea of this place being let to 
strangers for nobody knew how 
many years, and that neither she nor 
her sisters could occupy it again till 
many sorrowful scenes had been 
passed through ; but she was always 
very superstitious, and when at school 
she and a companion had one even- 
ing stolen out to have their fortunes 
told by a gipsy. Her companion’s 
doom was destined to be an early death. 
She had long forgotten the prediction, 
but that morning the account of her 
friend’s death had reached her, and 
she could not banish from her mind 
the words which the gipsy had ad- 
dressed to herself, that ‘ between her 
being a bridesmaid and a bride the 
interval would be very short, but 
between the bride and the widow 
shorter still.’ 

“She tried to fancy the spell was 
broken, by her having officiated once 
as bridesmaid, when a little girl in 
India, before the prediction was ut- 
tered ; but it was of no use, and she 
became unhappy. She was distressed, 
too, when she recollected how little 
she knew of Mr. Ashbourne, whom 
she should so soon promise to ‘ love, 
honour, and obey ;’ and she felt 
alarmed lest the cloud she so often 
saw on his brow should become set- 
tled there, and that she might not 
always be able to make him cheerful 
as she could at present. 

“ Neither mamma, nor my other 
aunts, nor their husbands, particularly 
liked Mr. Ashbourne, though there 
was nothing that could positively be 
said against him; but there was a 
moodiness and abstraction that never 
left him, except in Aunt Laura’s pre- 
sence. ‘To others he always appeared 
as in that picture you were looking 
at just now. 

“The marriage took place, but 
abouta week after Mr. Ashbourne was 
taken ill at Harrowgate, where they 
had just arrived; and in less than 
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another week Aunt Laura was a 
widow, and again the sole inhabitant 
of this house. Of course, her sisters 
came to see her, but she did not wish 
them to remain; and she very soon 
had this room and dressing -room 
fitted up as you now see, and never 
again left them. 

“ Mamma could not help fearing her 
mind was affected from hee conduct 
in this respect, as well as from the 
strange account she gave of Mr. 
Ashbourne’s becoming ill; nor was 
it for some years that this was ex- 
plained satisfactorily. She saitl that, 
before their marriage, Mr. Ashbourne 
had told her he thought no man 
could ever forgive his wife if he 
found she had any secrets which she 
did not impart to him; and so fear- 
ful was she of incurring his dis- 
pleasure, that she had told him a 
great number of details respecting 
the family affairs of her brothers-in- 
law, lest he should think she had 
wilfully kept him in the dark,—so 
many, indeed, that she often had an 
uneasy feeling lest some unpleasant 
consequences should arise from her 
communicativeness. 

“They had arrived in the evening 
at Harrowgate, and were quietly 
taking tea, and arranging their future 
tour, when the waiter entered and 
asked Mr. Ashbourne if his name 
were Gifford, as a gentleman was in- 
quiring for some one of that name. 
A. negative answer was, of course, 
given, and the door closed, when 
Aunt Laura remarked,— 

“ ¢ Gifford is very like Clifford.’ 

“ Mr. Ashbourne’s eyes actually 
flashed fire as he answered,— 

“* What makes you think of Clif- 
ford ?” 

** Only,’ she said, ‘ as it once hap- 
pened to be my name it reminded me 
of it.’ 

“He rose and walked about the 
room in violent agitation. 

“¢ When was this, Laura?’ he 
said. ‘Speak !—tell me! No more 
reserve, if you please, madam !’ 

“ She tried tocalm him, saying, that 
as she was only two years old when 
cher father changed his name to Fitz- 
gerald, it really was a circumstance 
which rarely crossed her mind. 

“ But he was not to be pacified. 
After all the pains he had been at to 
prevent any disclosures taking place 
after their marriage, to have the most 
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hateful name in existence represented 
to him as once borne by her! She 
became terrified at his increasing 
violence. 

“*¢ And your little brother—was he, 
too, a Clifford ?’ 

“ She had to pause, for she said it 
had never occurred to her to think 
what his second name was; but it 
must have been Clifford, for she was 
only a baby when he died at school 
in England. 

“She described her husband as 
working himself up to perfect madness, 
and she was little short of it from 
grief at having so offended him, and 
never doubting that she had, indeed, 
been very wrong in never having 
toldhim. Before morning he was in 
a high fever. Medical assistance was 
called in, but in vain; it settled on 
the brain, and a few days terminated 
his wretched life. 

* Aunt Laura never ceased to re- 
proach herself as his murderer, and 
shut herself up here in hopeless de- 
jection. After she had been in this 


wretched, voluntary captivity for six 
years, mamma had to come here, as we 
lost our dear father ; and Aunt Laura 
eer became interested in us 
i 


ttle things, and her health and 
spirits improved as she brooded less 
intently over the melancholy past. 

* When 1 was old enough to learn 
to write she took great pains in teach- 
ing me, and one day she asked mamma 
if there were any desk about the 
house that I could be allowed to use. 
There was a desk of Mr. Ashbourne’s 
which mamma thought was AuntLau- 
ra’s, and she brought it to her; it 
sroved to be full of writings of one 

ind or other, and amongst them a 
manuscript, entitled ‘Sketch of my 
Miserable Life.’ 

“It began with describing the in- 
dulgence of his mother during his 
early childhood, his impetuosity of 
temper, and her encouragement to 
his acting always from the impulse 
of the moment, and never suffering 
him to be thwarted. He entered 
school a perfect tyrant; the timid 
feared him, and the desperate spirits 
rallied round him as a leader in 
every thing daring and forbidden. 

“He was about thirteen when the 
event occurred which gave a colour 
to the whole of his future life. 

“A river skirted one side of a large 
field, where they were often allowed 
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to play; they were prohibited on 
any account whatever to bathe, ex- 
cept when a teacher was with them. 
And one winter's afternoon, when 
the boys were left to themselves, a 
timid little fellow, who had just 
come to school, was heard to say, 
that he wondered any one should 
think of forbidding it, as he should 
suppose no boy durst venture in for 
fear of getting out of his depth. 

“ This was enough for Ashbourne. 
Fear, he declared, was a word un- 
known at Harford School; go into 
the water the little fellow should, 
therefore he might as well do it with 
a good grace. 

“In vain the child protested his 
utter inability to swim, his dread of 
the cold, for he was still shivering 
from the change which he had re- 
cently experienced to our climate 
from a hot one. All took Ash- 
bourne’s part against the stranger ; 
they led him to an overhanging 
bank, told him he might have ten 
minutes to deliberate whether he 
would do it like a man or a criminal. 
lis tears and entreaties but steeled 
their hearts the more against the 
cowardly spirit he evinced. Mean- 
while the elder boys, all eager to 
shew their bravery, were contending 
who should give the push, which 
they foresaw would be necessary to 
make him leave the bank. 

“They drew lots to decide this 
point, it fell upon Ashbourne ; the ten 
minutes expired ; there was a plunge 
and a stifled shrick! The boys 
crowded to the bank, but nothing 
was to be seen. 

“ Ashbourne now first experienced 
the reality of such a thing as fear: 
he plunged into the water, but in 
vain; an hour passed, and still no 
trace of their little companion ; in a 
few minutes they would be sum- 
moned to return to the house, and 
how were they to account for his 
absence ? 

“They joined hands and took a 
solemn oath never to betray Ash- 
bourne, but to say they last saw 
Clifford (for vou must already have 
guessed their unhappy victim to have 
been my little mals) on the bank, 
whence 4 had either fallen or thrown 
himself into the water. 

“ Ashbourne then again plunged 
into the water ; the alarm was given, 
and every assistance procured as soon 
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as possible. Ashbourne’s exertions 
were prodigious ; and after the search 
was abandoned he received from his 
master and teachers the most dis- 
tinguished eulogiums upon his noble 
conduct, in risking his own life for 
that of a fellow-creature almost a 
stranger to him, while pity for the 
sufferer seemed almost lost in the 
censures heaped upon him for his 
stupidity, carelessness, or disobedi- 
ence, for they were at a loss to which 
to attribute his going into the water. 

“ Most ofthe acighbouting gentry 
invited Ashbourne to their houses, 
and loaded him with every expres- 
sion of esteem, and many of them 
with more substantial gifts ; and his 
evident reluctance to speak of the 
occurrence vas attributed to an ami- 
able snodesty, which shrinks from 
hearing its own praises. 

* An account of his heroism was 
also sent to grandpapa, with the tid- 
ings of the very wilful way by which 
his son met with his death; for, of 
course, to the world, it was necessary 
to make it appear that the boys were 
so well watched that no accident 
could happen to them except by 
their own choice. 

“ Grandpapa sent him a valuable 
ring as a token of gratitude, which, 
with other trinkets, was in the desk. 

“ Years, that seemed as if made of 
leaden moments, said the manu- 
script, had dragged themselves at 
last to a close, yet on looking back 
it seemed as if it were but the hour 
before that the trembling child had 
said,—* You will be afraid to think 
of this on your deathbed !’ 

“Life had had for him not one 
moment of enjoyment; the voice of 
conscience had never been for a mo- 
ment hushed—sleeping or waking he 
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saw the image of his drowned school - 
fellow ; and by every stranger he 
met he expected to hear his guilt 
proclaimed. 

** No one, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, ever broke his oath, and 
whether any of them have been 
haunted by the same terrors, as feel- 
ing that they were partakers in the 
crime, we, perhaps, shall never know 
in this world.” 

“And your aunt,’ I inquired; 
“what effect had this disclosure upon 
her ?” 

“ Oh, to her it was a most dread- 
ful discovery,” said Lucy, “to find 
she had actually been the wife of her 
brother's murderer! She lingered 
but a very short time ; and my last 
recollection of her is the look of in- 
tense agony with which she was 
reading the shocking account. She 
was never well enough afterwards to 
allow any of us to be in the room 
with her; and mamma never likes 
to speak of her last days.” 

Lucy and I sat up very late talk 
ing over the melancholy events con- 
nected with ‘“ Aunt Laura’s Room.” 
Nor did we say “ Good night” until 
we had come to the decision that, al- 
though Mr. Ashbourne had certainly 
very sufficient reasons for wishing to 
know every particular of family his- 
tory with which his wife could be 
connected, yet that we wondered she 
had not benefited by his example, 
and inquired whether there were 
any reasons on his part, which, if 
disclosed at a subsequent period, 
might for ever destroy that happi- 
ness to which she so confidently 
looked forward. 

We resolved, however, that the 
warning should not be lost on our- 
selves. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE ART OF EATING, 


Ir is not the ambitious purpose of 
this paper to teach the noble art of 
eating; that is a task claiming the 
genius, the endowments, and the ex- 
perience respectively, of an accom- 
plished gastronome and a skilful chef, 
united in the same individual. And 
where is such a black swan to be 
found ? Be it our more humble 
office to prepare and smooth the way 
to the course of study which shail 
produce such a paragon, by —_ 
from the testimony of actual exam- 
ple, that the art is worth cultivating, 
even in a mere worldly point of 
view. As a virtue, there is none 
which is more emphatically “ its own 
reward ;” and, to that reward, ina 
moral point of view, we leave it. 
But as a social accomplishment let 
none undervalue its worth—at all 
events, till they have read the true 
etory to which we now claim their 
attention, be the judgments of all 
men suspended. 

Of course the scene of our story 
lies in Paris, where alone eating can 
be said to have reached the dignity 
of an art; and equally, of course, it 
dates about five-and-thirty years 
back: for the industrial movement 
of the last quarter of a century, by 
turning France into “a nation of 
shopkeepers ” like ourselves, has not 
merely arrested the progress of this 
as of all the other fine arts, but has 
driven it back at least two centuries ; 
and the tant par téte restaurants of 
Paris have lately given it the coup de 
grace. Youmay now dine as “cheap 
‘and nasty” in Paris as you can in 

London, and by thus me aking it the 
interest of the chef that his clients 
should eat as /itile as possible, instead 
of as much, a blow I as been struck 
at the very principle of the art, from 
which it will take a long time to 
recover. 

But we confidently hope that the 
case is still one of reculer pour mieux 
and that when the reaction 
does take place, it will be as signal 
as salutary, and that this noblest and 
most necessary of all the arts may, 
“after long seeming dead,” rise, with 
wings on its shouldere, and mount 
into a science. 

In the meantime to 


saunter, 


our story, 


which dates at the period when 
Napoleon was at the height of 
his imperial power, and had just 
issued his famous dictum (marked 
“ private,” and, therefore, better 
known and remembered than any of 
his public decrees), that his subhene 
must eclipse in splendour that of the 
Bourbons. (“ Il faut que la nouvelle 
noblesse fasse oublier l'ancienne.”) 

At the period in question, the Due 
de Cadore was in great favour at the 
imperial court, and had taken under 
his protection a young and clever 
advocate, M. Paulin de Crassous, 
whose fortunes he determined to push 
by every legitimate means, and, if 
needful, by some that were not so. 

The duke began by what we call 
in England (more expressively than 
elegantly) “ pitchforking” his pro- 
tégé into the Cour des Comptes, of 
which he procured him to be nomi- 
nated one of the first-class referenda- 
ries. This, while it gave him an 
excellent present income, and a high 
ostensible position in his profession, 
did still more for him in the way of 
prospect than of performance, sceing 
that the court in question (thanks to 
patronage rather than to personal me- 
rit) was somewhat strangely con- 
stituted, its members being, for the 
most part, artillery officers who were 
past their work, ‘elde rly physicians 
who had outlived their patients, 
owners of ancient names who had 
forsworn the Lilies for the Bees, 
and other relics of the Revolution, 
for whom it was difficult to provide 
elsewhere. And as M. Paulin de 
Crassous was the cleverest man and 
the best lawyer among them, it fol- 
lowed, as a necessary consequence, 
that he must in due time become 
their president. 

But this was not enough. Our 
young advocate was ambitious, and 
his protector was determined to ad- 
vance him, if possible, to the highest 
laces in his profession. ‘To this end, 
emt it was necessary that his 
protégé should make a greater figure 
in the world than his income, am- 
ple as it was for his mere personal 
wants, would admit of. The duke, 
therefore, suggested a wealthy mar- 
riage, to which the young lawyer 
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was nothing loath ; and, having looked 
about him a little, he fixed for his 
coup d'essai upon the pretty daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of M de Varnorin, 
an army contractor, who had made 
millions by successful speculations, 
and who was wise enough to think 
that there was no better way of spend- 
ing them than in the refined pleasures 
of the table. 

As the partie in question was, in 
point of fortune, greatly above his 
present pretensions, our young aspir- 
ant was too prudent to open the 
siege in his own person, but entrusted 
it to his patron, the Duc de Cadore, 
who happened to be personally inti- 
mate with M. de Varnorin, and, from 
his high position at court, had almost 
unbounded influence over the great 
capitalist. 

rhe duke took a fitting oppor- 
tunity of naming his young protégé 
to M. Varnorin, expatiating on his 
singular merits, and high prospects 
in his profession, and laying par- 
ticular stress on the interest which 
he (the duke) felt in his wel- 
fare and success. He finished by 
hinting—half seriously, half in joke 
—at the excellent parti which such a 
man would be for his charming 
daughter, and even at the admiration 
which the young advocate already 
felt for her, from having once met 
her at the duke’s house. 

All this was received by M. Var- 
norin precisely as the duke and his 
protége could have wished. The 
worthy contractor declared that the 
protection of the duke was a sufficient 
guarantee, both as to the merit and 
the future success in life of the young 
gentleman ; that he desired nothing 
better for his daughter than such a 
husband as the duke described, and 
so protected; and, finally, that he 
begged to have an early opportunity 
of judging for himself as to the mere 
personal qualities of M. de Crassous, 
whom he invited, through the duke, 
to dine with him the next day. 

Our readers will be pleased to ob- 
serve, that M. Varnorin was one ofthe 
most accomplished and enthusiastic 
gastronomes of that golden age of 

astronomy,—that era when the il- 
ustrious Caréme presided over the 
cuisine of the Arch-chancellor Cam- 
bacéres, and the scarcely less illus- 
trious De Cussy had inspired with a 
love of his art the iron stomach of 
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Napoleon himself, of whom he was 
the chief maitre d’hétel. M. Varnorin 
was the chosen friend and dinner 
associate of all the most approved 
gastronomes of their time ; of Gri- 
mod de la Reyniére, Gastaldi, Barbe 
Marbois, Brillan Savarin, &c.; in- 
deed it was he who first enunciated 
the axiom that, “ Z’homme mange— 
l'homme d’esprit seul sait manger.” 
The only defect in M. Varnorin’s 
character was, that, like all enthusi- 
asts, he pushed his principles to a 
vicious extreme, inasmuch that no- 
thing could persuade him out of 
the belief that a weak and ill- 
instructed stemach was the sure con- 
comitant of a weak and ill-conducted 
brain. 

Our young referendary, on the 
contrary, was a person of unusual 
abstemiousness as well as of sim- 
plicity in his diet. As may be sup- 
posed, therefore, his first introduction 
to the dinner-table of M. Varnorin 
was a miserable failure; and what 
made it worse was, that while it con-@ 
firmed his incipient passion for the 
graceful, lively, and spirituelle heiress, 
it gave him every reason to believe 
that his hopes would meet with any 
thing but obstacles on her part. In 
fact, as he handed her from the 
salle & manger at the close of the 
repast, in reply to a commonplace 
remark of his as to the apparent 
rapidity with which the dinner had 
past, she said,— 

“ Ah, monsieur, it would have 
passed still more rapidly, and to much 
better purpose, if your appetite had 
been on a par with your wit and 
gallantry.” 

Our young friend accepted - the 
seeming compliment without under- 
standing it, and—thanks to the pre- 
occupation of his mind with the va- 
rious attractions of the daughter, her 
wealth being not among the least 
(for it must be recollected that M.de 
Crassous, thou.sh a lover, was still a 
lawyer), the extreme coldness evinced 
by the father in wishing him good- 
night was wholly unnoticed. But 
when he called the next day to pay his 
respects, and cultivate the acquaint- 
ance already (as he thought) so hap- 
pily begun, there was no mistaking 
the matter. M. de Varnorin was 
evidently disposed to repulse his pre- 
tensions altogether, and the young 
referendary immediately betook him- 
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self to his friend and patron, to relate 
his disappointment. 

“ My dear young friend,” said the 
duke, after he had stated his case, 
“excuse me, but you really must 
have committed some strange solecism 
or other in your manners. M. Var- 
norin is the best creature in the 
world, and never would have treated 
you as you describe (especially after 
what I said to him), unless you had 
made some unlucky assault upon his 
partialities or his prejudices.” 

“T thought at first,” said the young 
advocate, “ that there must have been 
something of the kind; though, in 
order to do honour to your good 
opinion, monsieur le duc, I had all 
my wits about me. But, on care- 
fully re-considering the whole of my 
conduct and bearing during the visit, 
I really cannot help feeling that 
they were irreproachable.” 

“ Well,” said the duke, “I'll go to 
him to-morrow, and contrive to learn 
the meaning of this change in his 
®demeanour towards you; for you 
say that his first reception of you 
was every thing that was cordial and 
hearty. Depend upon it you made 
some blunder, and we must see whe- 
ther a little diplomacy will not set 
matters right again.” 

Accordingly, the next day the duke 
called on his millionare friend. 

“ Well,” said the duke, after the 
usual topics of the moment had been 
talked of, “how do you like my 
young friend De Crassous? Capital 
fellow, is he not ?” 

“ Ah, monsieur le duc!” cried 
M. Varnorin, “let me entreat you 
not to name him any more. As 
a friend of yours, my salons will 
o7 course always be open to him; 
"uut_ my salle a manger——ah! he 
shall never set his foot in that 

in!” 

* Good Heavens, my dear Var- 
norin!” cried the duke. “ Why, 
what has he beendoing? You sully 
alarm me!” 

“ Doing ?” echoed the good gas- 
tronome, in a rage that all his respect 
for the duke could not suppress,— 
“ Doing? Only conceive, monsieur 
le duc: in the first place, he was 
helped twice to soup !—of the two, a 
more ridiculous solecism than not 
eating soup at all. Then, after 
trifling a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes over a slice of 
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beuf a U’écarlate, imagine him pass- 
ing in succession, with a disdain- 
ful shake of his head at each, an 
aspic de filets mignons de perdreauz, 
scalopes de poularde au vélouté, cailles 
en caisse, et poulet de grains & lu purée 
d’écrevisses! And—only conceive it, 
monsieur le duc—not to be moved 
even by that last and noblest achieve- 
ment of the gastronomic art, a vol-au- 
vent dla financiére! You know my 
sentiments on these matters. In any 
thing else your wishes are commands; 
but ‘et me entreat you not to name 
M. de Crassous to me again. The 
idea of having such a man for a son- 
in-law is too much.” 

The duke saw how matters stood ; 
and when M. Varnorin had ex- 
hausted his first burst of indignation, 
he rejoined quietly,— 

“ Nay, my dear Varnorin, you are 
really unreasonable; and yet I have 
always known you for a man of 
sense and judgment. I grant you 
all you say, in the abstract. Ifm 
young friend really were the wh 
and stone that you describe him, I 
should be the last man in the world 
to recommend him to your notice. 
But you have been precipitate in 
your judgment. No doubt he was 
ill, and under the orders of his phy- 
sician, and, therefore, more to be 
pitied than blamed for not being in 
a condition to do justice to such 
hospitality as yours. Come, come, 
my good friend, you have been too 
hasty: you must give him another 
trial.” 

“ Well,” said the good - natured 
financier, somewhat pacified, “ if you 
think so, monsieur le duc, I suppose 
I must also. The truth is, that in all 
other respects the young man pleased 
me well enough. In fact he must 
have been ill. There can be no 
other explanation of what I have 
told you. Well, we'll give him a 
month to get well, and then I'll ask 
him to dine with me again ; and you, 
monsieur le duc, will, perhaps, do 
me the honour to be of the party, 
and witness the experiment on your 
protégé.” 

And so it was eed, and the 
duke repaired to his protégé and 
related all that had passed, adding,— 

“T see no way of getting you out 
of the scrape but this, — you must 
put your digestive powers under a 
course of education with our friend 
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Grimod de la Reyniére, who tells me 
that the stomach is the most tractable 
viscera in nature, and that, with 
proper and judicious treatment, you 
may accustom it to any thing. Go 
to him, follow his directions, or (still 
better) his ae and I engage to 
say that within the month you shall 
become a gastronome of the first 
order. Nay, I know what you are 
going to say. You may succumb 
under the trial >—N ot tomention your 
dignity as a magistrate? But recol- 
lect the young lady! She is charm- 
ing, you say? Besides, a wise man 
may risk a fit or two of indigestion 
to become a millionaire.” 

The young referendary, with all 
his habitual gravity, could scarcel 
help laughing at this sally of his 
worthy protector ; but he promised 
to follow his counsel, nevertheless, 
and kept his word. 

Grimod de la Reyniére was, per- 
haps, the most signal and significant 
example that modern times have 
offered, of the value and virtue of 
the noble art of eating. His con- 
temporary, Talleyrand, was the only 
competitor who could dispute the 
palm with him in this respect. Both 
were men of infinite wit and most 
subtle intellect ; and if circumstances 
made one as great a diplomatist and 
statesman as he was an accomplished 
gourmet, it may be more than doubted 
whether the other, inadhering strictly 
to his own axiom, that “ man lives to 
eat, not eats to live,” did not make 
the wiser choice. In fact, gastro- 
nomy, like painting, demands the 
whole man. To be a perfect diplo- 
matist and a perfect gourmet, is not 

iven to mortal man. Accordingly, 
in the latter particular Grimod de la 
Reyniére bore away the palm from 
Talleyrand himself. 

As the gastronomical maxims and 
opinions of this accomplished person, 
as enunciated for the benefit of our 
young referendary, cannot fail to be 
of more or less application to future 
cases of a similar character, we shall 
make no apology for embodying them 
in our story. 

It was the first axiom in the code 
of Grimod de la Reyniére, that to sit 
down to dinner with an appetite is 
worse than a crime. He laid it down 
as a rule that a hungry man could 
not by possibility perceive, much 
less appreciate, the true merits or de- 
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merits of any given dish that might 
be set before him. He held that ap- 
petite is, in fact, a condition of fac- 
titious exaltation and excitement, 
which inevitably misleads and de- 
ceives the palate, wholly incapaci- 
tating it from the exercise of that 
delicate discernment which consti- 
tutes the special superiority of the 
gastrosophist over the ordinary eater. 

Holding, as he did, that the mental 
functions depend for their due ex- 
ercise ox. those of the body, and that 
the bodily functions generally are 
regulated in their action by those of 
the stomach, Grimod de ia Reyniére 
went the full length of contending 
that, in improving and elevating the 
art of eating, you necessarily improve 
and elevate all the other arts and 
sciences ; all of them being more or 
less dependent on this one, or rather, 
all of them radiating from it as a 
common centre. In a word, the 
theory and practice of Grimod de la 
Reyniére seem to have had their 
origin in the philosophical axiom of 
his friend Cabanis,—that man is nei- 
ther more nor less than a sublime 
alembic. 

On presenting himself to this cele- 
brated gourmand, with a letter of 
special introduction from their mu- 
tual friend, the Duke de Cadore, 
our young aspirant after eating 
honours was received with every 
mark of friendly interest; and hav- 
ing confidentially explained his me- 
lancholy case, and the immediate ob- 
ject of his visit, was consoled by the 
assurance that, if he had but resolu- 
tion to become at once tractable and 
persevering, there was not the least 
occasion to despair of arriving, even 
within the necessary period, at a very 
fair proficiency in the art and myster 
on which (it was quite clear to his 
new adviser) his future prospects de- 
pended. 

“ But,” said Grimod de la Rey- 
niére, “ there is not a moment to 
lost; and in order that we may 
unite practice with precept, I must 
beg you to accept my humble roof 
and table for the next fortnight, by 
the end of which time I trust you 
will be sufficiently advanced to go 

l ” 


“I suppose,” continued Grimod, 
beginning his course of instruction 
on the spot, “ I suppose that, like the 
rest of the world, you have fallen 
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into the common mistake of deluging 
your unfortunate stomach with oceans 
of tea or coffee, or both, almost be- 
fore it was awake in the morning ?” 
“T confess,” said M. de Crassous, 
“that such has been my habit; and 
I'm afraid it will be impossible for 
me to breakfast on any thing else.” 
“ Impossible !” cried Grimod. “My 
dear young friend, do you not know 
that our great emperor has banished 
the word ‘impossible’ from the dic- 
tionary? ‘There is nothing impos- 
sible ; and least of all is there any 
thing impossible to that noblest of 
organs, the human stomach. Are you 
not aware that those English barba- 
rians on the other side of the Channel 
—no less savage in their eating than 
inevery thing else—have succeeded in 
accustoming their stomachs to clasp 
knives, and that there are men among 
them who will at any time swallow 
you one for the value of a five-frane 
piece ?* It is precisely because no- 
thing is impossible to the human 
stomach that you are alive to tell me 
of the barbarities you have so long 
practised upon yours, in deluging 
and distending it with hot liquors 
precisely at that moment when it 
asks an opposite treatment. Coffee,” 
continued the gastronomic sage, “is 
detestable at this stage of the diges- 
tive duties, and teais worse. Both of 
them are blunders, even on the prin- 
ciple on which they are taken,—that 
ofassisting the}digestion—when there 
is nothing to digest! But the quality 
attributed to them is a mere vulgar 
error. Both of them act upon the 
nervous system; and by a reaction, 
which is not felt except in its con- 
sequences, they incapacitate that sys- 
tem from lending its due assistance 
to the digestive powers when it is 
most needed. Our first step must 
be to reform this capital error; yet 
not too suddenly. We must not go 
from one extreme to another with- 
out an intermediate step or two. 
For the next three mornings I shall 
allow you to breakfast on a cup of 
carefully concocted chocolate, — a 
composition which has the merit of 
being meat and drink at the same 
time. On the fourth and fifth morn- 
ings you will take the leg of a —_ 
au gros sel; on the sixth you will be 
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in a condition to attack a poulet en 
daube, or a slice of paté de dinde piqué 
de jambon; on the seventh you will 
have reached the confines of the 
cotelette de mouton au naturel, and the 


Jilet de beuf au jus ; and i confidently 


hope that by the tenth morning you 
will have arrived at that happy con- 
dition, short of which no true gastro- 
mist ever thinks of stopping—that 
condition, the value and virtue of 
which I have embodied in an axiom 
that ought to be written in letters of 
gold over the door of every salle a 
manger aspiring to do honour to its 
name,— BREAKFAST AS IF YOU DID 
NOT INTEND TO DINE, AND DINE AS IF 
YOU HAD NOT BREAKFASTED.” 

Our limits do not permit us to 
furnish the reader with any further 
details as to the course of study pre- 
scribed by the great gastronomist, 
aud pursued with befitting energy 
and perseverance by his pupil. Suf- 
fice it that, at the end of three weeks, 
Grimod pronounced the young ma- 
gistrate to be the most distinguished 
adept in the art and mystery of 
eating that he had ever had the 
honour to initiate; and that on the 
great day of trial he came off so vic- 
toriously as almost to spoil the din- 
ner of the good M. Varnorin with 
mingled astonishment and admira- 
tion. 

“Tt is wonderful, monsieur le 
duc !” he exclaimed to M. de Cadore, 
who sat beside him. “A thousand 
thanks for urging me to a second 
trial of your young friend! Why, 
his judgment and discrimination are 
equal to his prowess! Such a man 
cannot fail to reach, as he richl 
merits, the highest honours of his 
profession. I d sire no better, mon- 
sieur le duc, than to have such a 
man for my son-in-law. He has 
only therefore to obtain my daugh- 
ter’s good opinion, and the thing is 
settled.” 

And here our story might have 
ended, but that another gastronomic 
contretems threatened to undo all 
which wise teaching and apt scholar- 
ship had thus far accomplished in fa- 
vour of our aspiring magistrate. It so 
happened, that precisely at the period 
to which our story has now reached, 
a@ most wonderful trout had been 


* The English reader will call to mind more than one or two well-authenticated 
cases, which prove that the above citation was not a fable. 
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caught in the Lake of Geneva; a 
trout of such miraculous dimensions, 
that “the oldest inhabitant” had 
never seen or heard of any thing 
like it ; a trout, the unrivalled pre- 
tensions of which, while they evi- 
dently imposed upon the town coun- 
cil the duty, offered at the same time 
the signal occasion, of making known 
to the whole civilised world the fame 
of their lake in respect of this par- 
ticular  amay sgpne 

But how to accomplish this im- 
portant object in the most efficient 
manner ? 

The town council met on the occa- 
sion; they considered, they consulted, 
they debated; and the result was, are- 
solution, that the wonder in question 
should be sent as a present to the prince 
arch-chancellor of the empire—Cam- 
bacéres. It was for a long time con- 
tended, that the proposed homage 
was due to no one less elevated than 
the emperor himself; but it was sa~ 
gaciously and successfully urged that, 
as the emperor was well known to 
be no gourmet, the event would fail 
to obtain that vast renown which the 
great sacrifice they were about to 
make demanded. Whereas, if it were 
presented to that dignitary, who was at 
once the most distinguished subject of 
the emperor and the most illustrious 
gastronome in the world, the double 
object would be attained, of compli- 
menting the emperor in the person 
of his favourite minister, and secur- 
ing for tlie fish and its birth-place 
that gastronomic fame which could 
only be looked for at the hands of 
consummate eaters. 

Accordingly, the monster trout 
was sent to Cambacéres, was graci- 
ously accepted, was made the cyno- 
sure of a banquet befitting the occa- 
sion, and was duly devoured by the 
élite of the gastronomes of Paris—our 
young magistrate being by this time 
fully installed in that distinguished 
category. 

Three months elapsed. Proposals 
of marriage were duly made by the 
referendary, modestly acquiesced in 
by the young heiress, and warmly 
approved and accepted by the ad- 
miring millionaire,—when an event 
occurred which threatened to mar 
the hopes of all parties. The time 
had arrived for the various com- 
munes and other administrative bo- 
dies of the empire to render to the 
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central administration of the capital 
their respective accounts for the cur- 
rent year; which accounts were re- 
ferred by the chief president, Barbe 
Marbois, to the proper quarters for 
examination and verification. It so 
happened that the accounts of the 
town council of Geneva (which at 
that period, it will be remembered, 
formed part of the French empire), 
were referred to our young refer- 
endary, M. Paulin de Crassous ; and 
among those accounts he found an 
item to the following effect: —“ To 
the purchase, packing, conveyance 
by post-horses, et cetera, et cetera, 
et cetera, of a trout, sent as a present 
from the city of Geneva to his im- 
perial highness the prince arch- 
chancellor of the empire — 6000 
francs.” 

M. de Crassous smiled as he read 
this item, but it was not his cue to 
take any other notice of it; and he 
passed the account, subject to the 
approval of a majority of his col- 
leagues, whom he had hitherto found 
sufiiciently tractable to preclude any 
thought on his part of their inter- 
fering with his decisions. Here, how- 
ever, was an occasion for the burst- 
ing forth of that storm of concealed 
jealousy which had long been brew- 
ing in the breasts of the other mem- 
bers of the Cour des Comptes, at 
finding at their head a young man 
so much their inferior in all things, 
except those talents and habits of 
business which were the fitting quali- 
fications for such an office. The item 
in ones was seized upon by one 
of the court as the handle for insti- 
tuting a private cabal, which pre- 
sently blossomed into a formidable 
and determined opposition; and when 
the question of passing the accounts 
of the town council of Geneva, came 
before the court the leader of the 
cabal made a flaming speech, in which 
the terms, “corruption,” “ patron- 
age,” “favouritism,” “subserviency,” 
and so forth, on the one hand; and 
“public duty,” “ patriotism,” et ce- 
tera, et cetera, on the other, figured 
with a profusion and brilliancy that 
would have done honour to a debate 
on a lord mayor's banquet in our own 
common council. 

The success of this tirade embold- 
ened several other members of the 
court to deliver themselves to the 
same effect; the piquant and con- 
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temptuous pleasantry with which 
the obnoxious party replied to these 
insidious charges and dark insinua- 
tions doubled the mischief; and it 
was clear, that unless some expedient 
could be hit upon to gain time, the 
prospects of the worthy referendary 
would be seriously compromised ; for 
he was at this very moment on the 
point of being advanced (by the in- 
fluence of his all-powerful protector, 
the Duke de Cadore) to that high 
point in his profession on which his 
marriage depended. 

In this emergency his excellent 
gastronomic friend, Barbe Marbois, 
who presided at the council as first 
president, came to his aid, by ad- 
journing the further consideratiog of 
the Geneva accounts till a future day. 

And now what was to be done? 
There was no hope of averting the 
storm, unless by the interference of 
the emperor, who being the simplest 
of livers himself, was not likely to 
go out of his way to countenance the 
extravagance ofa distant commune. 

As his new gastronomic habits and 
connexions had got him into the 
scrape, our shrewd referendary de- 
termined that they should, if possi- 
ble, get him out of it again ; and to 
this end he hastened to consult his 
new friend, M. de Cussy, who hap- 
pened to be at this period chief maitre 
a’ hotel to the emperor. 

The object evidently was, to in- 
terest the emperor personally in fa- 
vour of that art to which the worthy 
Genevese had made so noble a sacri- 
fice in the instance of the monster 
trout. 

“ The case is a difficult one,” said 
M. de Cussy, when his young friend 
had duly laid it before him in the 
full confidence of brother convives ; 
“but it is not hopeless—thanks to 
the particular position in which, at 
this moment, I happen to stand with 
his imperial majesty. His worthy 
physician, M. Cabanis, a few days 
ago, directed that the emperor should 
for a considerable time to come eat 
nothing but the wing of a roasted 
poulette every morning with his 
breakfast.” 

“But how can this fact assist us ?” 
asked De Crassous, somewhat im- 
patiently. “Ifthe wing of a simple 
roasted pullet is of such efficacy, 
what becomes of your boasted art, 
Monsieur de Cussy ?” 
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“ Have patience, my young friend, 
and you shall hear,” replied the great 
artist, self-complacently. “ As I have 
the honour to assist in person at the 
service of his majesty’s breakfast, I 
find that he has already become 
thoroughly tired of his roasted pul- 
let; yet pullet, and nothing but pul- 
let, M. Cabanis insists that he shall 
eat. Under these grave circum- 
stances, I this morning took the li- 
berty of suggesting to his majesty, 
that if he would permit me to serve 
the prescribed dish dressed in a dif- 
ferent fashion every morning during 
the next three or six months, I would 
stake my reputation on the fact, that 
he roe A not grow tired of it. 

“* Que diable! M. de Cussy,’ ex- 
claimed his majesty, on hearing this 
proposition. ‘Do you mean to say 
that you cea dress a pullet in a hun- 
dred and eighty-two different fash- 
ions ?’ 

“T, of course, explained to his ma- 
jesty that the performance in ques- 
tion would afford but a very poor 
and limited proof of the resources 
of our noble art. The emperor 
smiled incredulously, but, neverthe- 
less, agreed that geet try my 
skill ‘aeler the next ten days. 
Now, out of this, my young friend,” 
continued the worthy maitre d’hdtel, 
“something may arise to help our 
case. During the interval between 
this and the decision on your Report, 
I will try every resource my know- 
ledge and skill offer, to impress my 
illustrious master with a due sense of 
the importance and value of our art 
(an indifference to which is the only 
point that impeaches his claim to be 
regarded as the greatest of men) ; 
and I do not despair of thus gaining 
an opportunity of interesting him in 
your little affair, in which I hold 
the honour of our art to be con- 
cerned.” 

About a week after this conversa- 
tion, M. de Cussy, judging from 
observations made in the interval, 
determined to put in practice on the 
following morning his little ruse in 
favour of his friend, De Crassous; 
preparatory to which he put in re- 
quisition the utmost resources of his 
art, to concoct a new and hitherto 
unequalled sauce, with which to 
serve his poulet of the eventful 
morning. wenty times his new 
combinations failed to satisfy the re- 
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quirements of his own infallible pa- 
late. At last, however, by a pro- 
foundly considered combination of 
the four most famous and favoured 
methods of his own cuisine and that 
of his friend Caréme—namely, the 
Marengo, the Mayonnaise, the Ve- 
louté, and the Espagnole—he suc- 
ceeded in producing a result which 
at once surprised and satisfied even 
his own consummate taste in matters 
culinary. 

Napoleon evidently appreciated 
this tour de force of his accomplished 
chef. 

“This is capital!” he exclaimed, 
while partaking of the accustomed 
aile de poulet under its new appli- 
ances. “ Really, M. de Cussy, you 
are an extraordinary person in your 
way.” 

N ow, then, was evidentl; the fa- 
vourable moment. 

“ Oh, sire,” exclaimed M. de Cussy, 
modestly, “ your majesty’s good opi- 
nion somden me with delight ; 
and it is the more gratifying to me 
at a moment when certain ill-condi- 
tioned spirits (no friends to the hon- 
our and glory of your majesty’s em- 
pire) are moving heaven and earth 
to discredit and disparage the noble 
and honourable art, a humble effort 
of which your majesty has deigned 
to approve.” 

“ Que diable is it that you are 
talking about, M. de Cussy ?” cried 
Napoleon, good-naturedly. “ Has 
any body been interfering with your 
honourable functions? Are we threat- 
ened with a revolution in the 
cuisine 2” ; 

‘“t Ah, a thousand pardons, sire! I 
have been indiscreet. But ——” 
And the worthy man pretended to 
hesitate. 

“ But what ?—Speak, man, speak !” 
cried the emperor. 
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“ Ah, sire,” resumed M. de Cussy, 
with an appearance of humble timid- 
ity, “when men in authority — 
when the great ones of the land 
league themselves together to —— 
But pardon, sire—I say no more. 
My love of the art to which I am 
devoted in your majesty’s service 
has tempted me to say too much 
already.’ 

“ Que diable is all this salmagundi 
about ?” exclaimed the emperor, 
somewhat impatiently, for he had by 
this time finished his miraculous aile 
de poulet. “Speak out plainly, M. 
de Cussy : I desire you will do so.” 

“Tf your majesty commands me, 
I obey,” said the wary maitre d’hdtel. 
“T took the liberty of alluding to a 
lamentable circumstance, which, I 
hear, is likely to occur at the coming 
sitting of the Cour des Comptes, 
when the judges are said to have 
made up their minds to disallow the 
accounts of the good city of Geneva, 
because they contain an item of 6000 
francs for the expenses of a noble 
gastronomic present which they lately 
made to your majesty’s arch-chan- 
cellor.” 

“Not allow them to be liberal 
with their own money ?” exclaimed 
the emperor; and he seized a pen, 
scrawled a few hasty lines, called for 
a messenger, put them into his hands, 
dismissed his maitre d’hdtel, and two 
days after a decree was promulgated, 
interdicting the Cour des Comptes 
from troubling their heads about the 
employment of corporation funds. 

It is needless to add, that M. Pau- 
lin de Crassous obtained his expected 
appointment, married the million- 
aire’s daughter, became a millionaire 
himself; and owed it all to the dis- 
cretion which he evinced in paying 
due honour to the Art and Mystery 
of Eating! 
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AN ADVENTURE IN WICKLOW. 


Tuose who have travelled only on 
the broad, smooth roads of Old Eng- 
land, or lolled in luxurious ease in 
the first-class carriages of the “Great 
Western,” can form but a slight idea 
of the hardships endured by a lion- 
iser in the beautiful county Wick- 
low, doomed to sit behind a hack- 
horse in an Irish jaunting-car, mov- 
ing at the rate of three miles an 
hour, not only in a forward direc- 
tion, but upwards, downwards, side- 
ways, amongst ruts and stones ofa 
fearful size and depth, and indebted to 
a strong grasp alone for maintaining 
an erect position. 

The energy, perseverance, and 
love of adventure such an expedition 
requires, were possessed in no small 
degree by the parti quarré (consist- 
ing of a young married couple, my 
cousin, and myself), who, one even- 
ing, during the summer of 184—, 
found themselves thus approaching 
the shores of the far-famed Glenda- 
lough. The driver had employed 
every variety of means to induce his 
long, bony, broken-winded steed to 
quicken his pace. One minute his 
whip was flourished menacingly over 
the Sausele head, the next the most 
endearing of Irish epithets was ap- 

lied to the “jewel ;” but all with 
ike success. Fortunately, every 
thing has an end, and at last we 
were somewhat relieved from our 
misery, by Pat’s exclaiming,— 

“Faith! ladies, and as I can’t drive 
ye up to St. Kevin’s bed, it’s here ye 
must get out and walk.” 

For the first time now, we observed 
that the horizon was shrouded in 
one dense mass of black clouds,—that 
one of those hurricanes that sweep 
like a simoon over the cloud-clapped 
mountains of Wicklow was gathering 
around us, and would, in all proba- 
bility, descend on our devoted heads 
before an hour was over. 

To be so near St. Kevin's bed and 
return without visiting it, could not 
be thought of; and, ignorant of the 
fury ofa mountain-tempest, and dis- 
regarding the entreaties of my friends, 
I made up my mind to dare “the 
pelting of the pitiless storm,” and 
rather share Kathleen's fate in the 
waters of Glendalough, than swerve 


from my determination of following 
her sath to the retreat of her be- 
loved one. 

We had first, however, to visit 
the Seven Churches, and being 
quickly joined from the neighbour- 
ing cabin by a guide, who was shrewd 
and intelligent, had legends and bai- 
lads at his fingers’ end, and seemed 
thoroughly acquainted with the grenit 
loci, we passed under an old stone 
archway, and stood in the small 
plain containing these celebrated 
ruins. The most perfect was that of 
a small stone cell, the walls of which 
were of an immense thickness, and 
seemed well suited to bid defiance to 
Time. This, the guide informed us, 
was Si. Kevin’s kitchen, the saint 
having lived here. It was attached 
to one of the churches. An old 
stone font stood in one corner. We 
were then shewn the supposed sites 
of the seven sacred buildings, but 
only two or three of them possessed 
any demonstrative proof that they 
had once existed. 

We would fain have lingered on a 
spot so interesting, but time would 
not permit ; and, following the guide, 
we pursued our way along a narrow 
path, until we entered into the shade 
of the high black mountains we had 
before seen on our right, and which 
surrounded the lake on three sides. 
As we continued our course, the 
sight that opened on our view filled 
us with awe and admiration. It was 
a splendidly wild scene. Interlocked 
by immensely high mountains, whose 
black face of rock rose on two sides 
perpendicularly from its turbid wa- 
ters, lay the Lake of Glenda. The 
wind had lashed it into billows, which 
rose as with an effort, and then fell 
heavily on the small gravelly beach 
towards which we were approaching. 
No sign of vegetation or life was appa- 
rent about or around us. The rocks 
at the head of the lake, whose mys- 
terious recesses were veiled in dark- 
ness, appeared the boundary betwixt 
the visible and invisible world ; 
whilst the lake, which resembled in 
look the blackness and thickness of 
ink, imagination painted as contain- 
ing the waters of Lethe, or receiving 
those of the Styx. 
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We were now standing on the lit- 
tle beach before-mentioned, silent, 
and awed by the wild deur of 
the scene. It looked the Lake of 
Despair—shunned by all—even, as is 
generally believed, by all birds; and 
the two - recurred forcibly to my 
recollection in Moore’s ballad of the 
legend :— 


** By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er.”’ 

* * * * *K 

The silence was first broken by 
the guide, who now, as well as the 
rest of our party, seriously endea- 
voured to dissuade me from proceed- 
ing further; declaring there would 
be both difficulty and danger in the 
enterprise, and endeavoured to add 
force to his words, by pointing to 
the perpendicular face of a rock at 
some distance, which rose glower- 
ingly from the lake, exclaiming,— 

“Sure, and ’tis there lies the bed 
of St. Kevin!” 

I turned my eyes in the direction, 
and the sight was not one to inspire 
any mind with courage. 

“Three people have been lost in 
the attempt,” was whispered near 
me. 

I hesitated—it was but for an in- 
stant. What had been so long 
thought and dreamed of was now 
within reach, and could not be given 
up easily; and my cousin having 
declared his intention of sharing the 
danger, we hastily bade adieu to 
our friends, and, receiving their 
warm wishes for our safe return, fol- 
lowed the guide up a small, steep 
path which rose over the mountain 
to our left. We continued on this 
for some distance, walking silently, 
and as quickly as the ascent would 
allow of, and then turning to our 
right, continued our way on a more 
level surface, walking over a short 
dry heather that sloped to the edge 
of the cliff. The wind, which had 
blown hard all day, had now risen 
to a hurricane, and came on in gusts 
that obliged us to stoop beneath it, 
and to wait till its fury was past ere 
we could proceed. The guide walked 
as close to me as the narrowness of 
the path would permit, keeping up 
my courage with assurances that he 


would do his utmost to reach the bed 
of St. Kevin, and congratulating me 
on an exploit of which I could after- 
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wards boast. Our road gradually 
became more difficult, and exceed- 
ingly slippery, and the frequent 
gusts of wind rendered it no easy 
matter to maintain our footing. I 
was now obliged to hold firmly by 
the guide, and shuddered as I per- 
ceived that any false step must have 
carried us into the lake below. Un- 
der the impression that increased ra- 
pidity of bodily, motion proportion- 
ably diminishes activity of thought, 
I hurried on, in spite of the remon- 
strances and entreaties of our con- 
ductor, to reserve all my strength 
against the time when I should still 
more need it, not far distant. 

“Surely we shall have nothing 
more difficult than this!” exclaimed; 
but at that instant, rounding a pro- 
jecting part of the cliff, 1 was con- 
vinced of my error, and greatly 
alarmed at the disappearance of my 
cousin, who had preceded us a few 
yards, and now was nowhere to be 
seen. We were standing on a slip- 
pery bit of heather that sloped pre- 
cipitously to the edge of the perpen- 
dicular cliff on our right, whilst, on 
our left, the mountain rose steeply, 
and before us, at some distance, ter- 
minated in abrupt and rugged rocks. 

“ By my sowl, but the young gin- 
tleman is lost!” cried the guide, in 
the greatest agitation, running for- 
ward, and endeavouring to make his 
voice heard above the howling of 
the storm. 

Deprived of my support, I leant 
down and grasped the heather, and 
a violent squall sweeping over the 
mountain, obliged me to throw my- 
self flat on my face, and scream for 
the assistance of the guide, who, 
however, was not able to reach me 
till it had passed. 

Advancing a few steps, we disco- 
vered, to our great relief, my cousin, 
who had made his way down the 
rocks before us, and was now scram- 
bling about at their base. The guide 
having succeeded in making him un- 
derstand he had lost his way and 
must come back, turned to me, and 
informed me I must now prepare to 
make the descent, at the same time 
pointing to the precipitous slope be- 
fore-mentioned on our right, which 
ended in a bare piece of rock jutting 
over the lake, beneath which lay the 
bed of St. Kevin. I shuddered with 
fear, and my brain grew giddy, as I 
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turned and looked on the scene, 
which I had studiously avoided doing 
in my progress thither. 

“ It is not possible,” I exclaimed, 
in as firm atone as [ could command ; 
“J can never reach it.” 

“ Och, sure, but ye shall!” an- 
swered the guide, with the greatest 
vehemence ; at the same time assur- 
ing me, that he was determined to 
perish with me in the attempt rather 
than give it up; and also adding, 
that, if we succeeded, he should rely 
on my bounty for recompensing him 
liberally for the risk he had under- 
gone. 

He now took off his hat, coat, 
waistcoat, and shoes—stockings, he 
had none—and, untying his neck- 
cloth, fastened it tightly round his 
waist ; whilst, in answer to my 
astonished query as to the reason of 
these proceedings, he replied that it 
was necessary, and that I must also 
divest myself of my shawl, gloves, 
and every article likely to impede 
my progress in the descent. Seeing 
that I was now seriously alarmed, he 
once more, with the acuteness of an 
Irishman, made my fright serve his 
turn, by begging me, in case of our 
safe return, to remember who had 
been the cause of it. 

He now bid me turn round to 
avoid seeing what was below, and, 
placing himself immediately behind 
me, we began our descent backwards. 

We were standing on the sloping 
ledge, with the black lake rolling far 
beneath, our sole support the little 
dry heather to which we were cling- 
ing, and which grew only in patches 
around us. ‘The slightest slip would 
have sent usintoeternity. My heart 
beat thick as a violent gust of wind 
came roaring round the mountains, 
and the guide, with vehemence, de- 
sired me to throw myself on my face 
till it had past. I did so; but, had 
it not been for his strong arm thrown 
over me, its fury must have swept 
me into the lake below. A few more 
steps, and we were again obliged to 
lie motionless, as another and still 
stronger blast swept by. On rising 
from this, I caught a glance of the 
awful scene beneath. A faintness 
came over me, following fast the 
thought that I had now gone too far 
to recede, and that it was more than 

robable that I should share Kath- 
een’s fate in the waters of Glen- 
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dalough. My hands slipped from 
the bit of heather, bringing it away 
in their grasp, and I leaned heavily 
against the guide. 

“ For the love of Heaven and the 
Virgin, but if ye fail, we must both 
be lost!” he exclaimed, as I felt he 
had not the power to support my 
weight, and was giving way under it. 

I made a desperate effort—life and 
death were concerned—and succeeded 
in dispelling the sensation of faint- 
ness creeping over me. Grasping 
the earth with redoubled vigour, we 
at length reached the point of rock, 
where my guide, having taken a firm 
hold, hung suspended for an instant 
over the lake, and then swung him- 
self into the small cavern below. 

I shuddered with horror as I wit- 
nessed the proceeding, but, implicitly 
obeying his directions, which were 
now hastily given, I threw myself on 
my face, and moved on till my feet 
gana over the rock and lake. 

le immediately grasped my feet, and 
in this manner drew me gradually 
down and back into the cave, which 
was recessed under the rock. 

Drawing myself into the very ex- 
tremity of the small cavern, I leaned 
against the back, and endeavoured to 
recover myself sufficiently to enjoy 
the terrific scene before me, but I 
could not; the idea haunted me that 
I should never return, and remorse 
for not having taken the advice of 
my friends had no small share in my 
uneasiness. ‘The guide, who him- 
self had been alarmed into silence, 
sat grave and thoughtful, until the 
shouting of my cousin, who had 
traced us to the ledge of rock, again 
roused him to action, and he assisted 
him to descend in the same way I 
had before done. 

We now completely filled the cave, 
sitting closely together side by side, 
our feet overhanging the lake. 

There was a round hole at the 
extremity of the cavern, about the 
size of a man’s head, and supposed to 
be St. Kevin’s pillow, and near it 
was the name of Sir Walter Scott 
cut in the rock, which the guide 
assured me had been graven by the 
hands of the great northern minstrel 
himself. 

The cave being too low to admit of 
our standing, except at the extreme 
edge, and also shallow in proportion, 
was ill calculated for a place of re- 
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pose or security; and I urged the 
guide to return, fearful that I might 
become incapable of the exertion 
necessary for so doing. This he pe- 
remptorily refused, until rest had 
renovated our powers. My cousin, 
who, with his accustomed sang froid, 
was sitting perfectly unmoved by 
either the war of the elements or the 
precariousness of our situation, now 
endeavoured to reassure me. 

“ But I shall never return—it is 
impossible!” I exclaimed. “ How 
can I get back ?” 

“The same way that you came 
down, to be sure!” he replied. 

As the slightest circumstance at 
times will change the whole current 
ef feelings and ideas, so did this 
matter-of-fact answer so completely 
and suddenly blend the sublime with 
the ridiculous in my mind, that it 
kad the effect of restoring my self- 
possession more completely than the 
sage reasonings of a dozen philoso- 
phers could have done; and, unable 
to suppress a laugh, I resettled my- 
self between him and the guide, and 
with a firm eye looked on the scene 
before us. Opposite, rose mountains, 
tall, dark, and precipitous, at whose 
feet the lake groaned and laboured, 
whilst the waters beneath, whose 
hollow splash resounded on the rock, 
seemed ambitious of ascending to our 
narrow bed. The night was well 
fitted for the scene, for the wind 
roared amongst the rocks like thun- 
der, and the gusts seemed to chase 
each other round the lake, rejoicing 
in their strength and liberty. 

“ What an awful scene!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Well may this spot have 
been chosen by St. Kevin for an 
inaccessible retreat, and where he 
might hope to enjoy his coveted 
rest!” 

“ Och, sure, and would ye wish 
me to repate the ballad ?” exclaimed 
our guide, beginning to recover his 
loquaciousness. 

“ By all means,” we replied ; and 
he immediately repeated the follow- 
ing verses : — 


** By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er, 
Where the cliff hangs high and steep, 
Young St. Kevin stole to sleep. 
* Here, at least,’ he calmly said, 
* Woman ne’er shall find my bed :’ 
Ah, that good saint little knew 
What that wily sex can do! 
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’T was from Kathleen’s eyes he flew, 
Eyes of most unholy blue ; 

She had loved him well and long, 
Wish’d him hers, nor thought it wrong : 
Wheresoe’er the saint would fly, 

Still he heard her light step nigh ; 
East or west, where’er he turn’d, 

Still her eyes before him burn'd. 


On the bold cliff’s bosom cast, 
Tranquil now he sleeps at last, 
Dreams of heav’n, nor thinks that e’er 
Woman’s smile can haunt him there ; 
But nor earth nor heav’n is free 

From her power if fond she be, 

Even now, while calm he sleeps, 

Kathleen o’er him leans and weeps. 

Fearless, she had track’d his feet 

To this rocky, wild retreat ; 

And when morning met his view, 

Her mild glances met it too. 

Ah, ye saints have cruel hearts ! 

Sternly from his bed he starts, 

And, with rude, repulsive shock, 

Hurls her from the beetling rock. 

Glendalough, thy gloomy wave 

Soon was gentle Kathleen’s grave ! 

Soon the saint (yet, ah, too late !) 

Felt her love, and mourn’d her fate. 

When he said, ‘ Heav’n rest her soul !’ 

Round the lake light music stole ; 

And her ghost was seen to glide, 

Smiling, o’er the fatal tide.’’ 

“T cannot leave this place without 
a relic,” I said, as he finished the ro- 
mantic tale, “though I see nothing 
whatever we can get for one.” 

J and the guide looked out, 
but could not perceive the smallest 
particle of vegetation on the face of 
the rock around. At last the former 
discovered, in a small cleft below, a 
solitary ivy-leaf struggling to obtain 
the light of heaven; but, in its daring 
endeavour to make itself a home in 
that desolation, it was rent and black- 
ened. 

“Such as it is, you shall have it,” 
said my cousin, throwing himself over 
the side of the rock, whilstethe guide 
and myself held him firmly by his 
legs and feet. It was some minutes 
before that desolate ivy-leaf could be 
obtained ; but, amongst all my relics, 
it holds the most valued place. 

Darkness now began to roll its 
shadows over the mountains, obscur- 
ing from our view the head of the 
lake, and we became sensible that we 
must immediately commence our re- 
turn. A few moments were spent in 
considering the best manner of doing 
so, and in endeavouring to discover 
in our parting glance over the waters, 
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the ghost of Kathleen, which is be- 
lieved by all the peasantry around 
to wander at nightfall on its shores. 

We then received the guide’s di- 
rection to avoid looking behind us 
during our ascent. My cousin, who 
it was agreed upon should go first, 
grasped the projecting ledge of rock 
with his hands, and the guide from 
below lifted him gradually by his 
legs until his knees touched the rock 
above ; when, ata fearful risk, having 
nothing but the short heather to 
cling to, he drew himself up. I was 
raised by the guide in the same man- 
ner, but had the advantage of J ’s 
support from above, which materially 
aided me; and the guide having, by 
what means I cannot devise, contrived 
to raise himself, we continued our 
ascent. With my two supporters, I 
now found the difficulty much less 
than I before experienced, though we 
had to encounter some fearful gusts ; 
but I kept my eyes steadily fixed on 
the ground above me, and, carefully 
continuing our ascent, at length 
reached a place of comparative safety. 

The strong stimulant for further 
great exertion being lost, the reaction 
of feeling became most painful, and 
the deep sense of thankfulness for 
preservation in the danger to which 
I had so wilfully exposed myself, 
joined to the effects of fright and 
fatigue, quite overpowered me, and it 
was silently and with difficulty that 
I continued my course. 

Not so the guide. All positive 
danger being past, he recovered his 
spirits, and began, greatly to my an- 
noyance, a most impassioned eulo- 
gium on my fortitude and courage, 
declaring,‘in his strong brogue, that 
it was only equalled by that of Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, the authoress, whom he 
had had the honour of conducting 
into St. Kevin’s bed; but that he 
had never before found so much dif- 
ficulty in entering it, and that nothing 
whatever would again induce him to 
brave the violence of a storm in so 
doing. He continued in the same 
vehement strain during our progress 
along the side of the mountain, and 
it was greatly to our satisfaction that 
we saw our kind friend Mr. V: 
approaching to meet us. 

“Thank God you are returned 
safely!” he exclaimed, as our quick- 
ened steps soon brought us together. 
“T have been in great alarm about 
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ou; but now let us hasten and join 
, who is waiting alone at the 
foot of the mountain.” 

‘Tenminutes more brought usthere, 
and, more dead than alive, I sank on 
the pebbly beach, quite unable to 
proceed further. 

My friend’s foresight had provided 
him with two small flask bottles, the 
invigorating contents of which now 
proved most acceptable, and this sti- 
mulant alone enabled me afterwards 
to reach the spot where we had left 
our conveyance. On rising to leave 
this scene, to which no description can 
do justice, the guide offered to shew 
us, on our way back to the village, 
a specimen of a “raal” Irish cabin ; 
and, as he assured us the distance 
would not be prolonged, we agreed 
to his proposal. 

“The guide tells me,” said Mr. 
Vv , who had been walking a little 
in advance of us, “that the easiest 
way of reaching St. Kevin’s bed, is 
from the lake; but no boat could 
have lived on it to-night.” 

A short way further, and the guide 
stopped before a pile of mud raised 
somewhat in the form of a pig-sty, 
informing us this was the cabin he 
had spoken of. He entered, and we 
followed, but as quickly retreated, 
blinded and choked by the dense mass 
of smoke with which it was filled. 

“ There is nothing but smoke!” I 
exclaimed; “no door, window, or 
chimney !” 

“Try again,” said Mr. V ; 
laughing ; “ when we are accustomed 
to it, we shall see its inhabitants!” 

It was some minutes before I could 
open my eyes, and when I did so, it 
presented no view but that of a cloud 
of smoke. Determined to persevere, 
I at last discovered the outline of 
a pallet with something lying on 
it, and, keeping my eyes steadily 
fixed on the object, it assumed the 
figure of an old man lying on straw, 
and covered with a coarse blanket. 
In the opposite corner of the room, 
which, excepting the small ray of 
light admitted by the door-way, was 
perfectly dark, a girl, about fourteen 
years of age, seemingly terrified at 
the sight of strangers, sat crouched 
over a small fire on the ground; 
whilst the smoke of the smothering 
turf vainly endeavoured to find its 
way through a hole in the roof. 
Over the fire was a small “ crock,” 
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suspended by a piece of cord which 
was fastened to a staple in the wall. 
A pig lay grunting near. No other 
article of any kind did the cabin con- 
tain; and, having satisfied myself of 
this fact, I left it, to recover my 
breath and eyesight, of which the 
smoke had nearly deprived me. On 
re-entering, I addressed the girl, 
asking her how she managed her fire 
in wet weather, as the hole in the 
roof, being immediately above, it must 
of necessity be extinguished by rain. 
Though | put the question in the 
plainest words, she seemed not to 
comprehend me, and returned no 
answer. Inow begged to know what 
her crock contained, but this question 
was equally unsuccessful. The guide 
here interfered, and, reprimanding 
her sharply for her want of manners, 
—a rebuke that might have been 
addressed with as much justice to the 
animal grunting beside her,—put the 
questions to her himself; but was 
obliged to interpret her answers, as I 
could not understand a word she 
uttered. The crock, she said, con- 
tained a little meal and some potatoes, 
and in rainy weather they had no 
fire at all. 

My attention was next drawn to 
the old man, who, we discovered, was 
between eighty and ninety years 
of age, and had spent the last seven 
years of that time on his straw pallet, 
attended only by his granddaughter. 
Being again almost choked with the 
smoke, we were obliged, though re- 
luctantly, to forego all further con- 
versation with these poor creatures, 
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who seemed to possess some of the 
properties of salamanders, and, giving 
them a trifle, we left the cabin, fol- 
lowed by the hearty blessings and 
good camo of the old man, who was 
far from possessing his granddaugh- 
ter’s taciturnity. 

“Would you have conceived it 
pul that human nature could 
1ave dragged on ninety years in that 
state of existence?” asked Mr. V-—, 
as we rejoined our companions. 

We quickly reached the little vil- 
lage of Glendalough, and, having 
satisfied our guide by deeds rather 
than words that we had fully ap- 
preciated his services, and received 
from him the profusion of good wishes 
that flow so readily from an Irish- 
man’s tongue, accompanied by the 
most earnest entreaties that “an ac- 
count of the young leddy’s expedition 
should be put in the News,” we 
started. The difficulties and excite- 
ments of the past day had now com- 
pletely exhausted me, and I fell asleep 
on the car, and contrived to remain 
so for a length of time, unconscious 
either of the roughness of the road, 
or the darkness and coldness of the 
night. Five long weary miles of 
road, however, were passed before 
we reached Roundwood ; and having 
hastily partaken of some tea with two 
other travellers whom we found there 
on our return, we retired to our 
rooms, and, rejoicing in the luxury of 
aclean though small bed and quiet 
house, I slept soundly, and what my 
cousin called equinoctially. 


THOUGHTS ON JEWISH DISABILITIES. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR MAURICE, OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the principles laid down in the 
following pages. They are those of a man whose opinions on this, 
as on any other, subject deserve to be received. with respect ; but 
besides being peculiar, they are somewhat peculiarly expressed; and 
are, therefore, best given in the ipsissimis verbis of the writer.—O. Y.] 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


Sir,—The City of London has forced 
the question of the eligibility of 
Jews to seats in parliament upon the 
attention of the legislature and the 
country. A bill for their enfran- 
chisement is expected early in the 


next session. Petitions against any 
such measure have been widely cir- 
culated; the clergy, especially, are 
urged to sign and recommend them. 
A majority will, probably, exert their 
influence for this purpose: some, 
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who decline, will be influenced by 
the arguments which proved suc- 
cessful at Guildhall. ‘There are a 
few recusants upon grounds which 
must exclude them from the sympa- 
thy of Liberals, even more than 
from that of their own brethren. 
Will you allow one of them to state, 
as briefly as he can, what these 
grounds are ? 

I have no doubt that a Jew has 
great practical disqualifications for 
the office of an English legislator. 
Apart from all other motives, these 
two considerations would determine 
me never to vote for one. First, the 
Jew who offers himself as a can- 
didate cannot, I conceive, have any 
earnest Jewish feeling. He may be 
proud of his Caucasian blood. He is 
not likely to regard it as any high 
privilege that he is one of the chosen 
nation. Before he can desire to 
identify himself with the fortunes of 
another people, he must have lost all 
deeper sympathies with his own. 
Whatever, then, I may think of his 
class, I cannot look upon him as a 
good specimen of it. Secondly, either 
in the case of his being or his not 
being a hearty Jew, I cannot imagine 
that he will ever bea hearty English- 
man. ‘The strong passion will be an 
absorbing one. Whatever weakens 
it, weakens his capacity for any na- 
tional spirit. If, then, he has, as he 
is likely to have, a strong interest in 
the mere material prosperity of the 
country, he is almost certain to value 
that prosperity above the well-being 
of the human creatures who compose 
it. Now, if this be, as I believe it 
is, the mischievous tendency of all 
classes among us,—of landowners and 
millowners—of old aristocrats and 
new tradesmen—of Conservatives and 
Liberals—of Churchmen, Dissenters, 
and Infidels—we may reasonably seek 
to infuse some fresh and healthy 
blood into the system; we should 
not impregnate it with the habits of a 
race which, almost by the condition 
of its existence, must embody our 
present evils in their worst form. 

These reflections would decide my 
own conduct. But we must remem- 
ber that the question is not, What are 
the merits or demerits of the Jewish 
race? Itis,Whetherthe responsibility 
of choosing or rejecting the members 
of this race should or should not 
belong to the constituencies of Great 
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Britain ? To say that we should, in 
all cases, or in the majority of cases, 
restrain these constituencies from the 
risk of doing a foolish or a wron 

act, is to say that we should abolis 

popular election. No man in any 
age has advocated this notion. But 
there were excepted cases,—cases in 
which it behoved the legislature to 
limit the responsibility of the electors, 
to make an evil choice impossible. 
All persons recognise an analogy be- 
tween the different periods of na- 
tional and of individual existence. It 
is the duty of parents to see that 
young children shall not have the 
temptation to certain lines of conduct. 
It is equally the duty of the same 
parents to mark the time when such 
restraints, instead of being serviceable, 
are dangerous; when they hinder 
the growth of moral freedom and 
self-restraint; when they provoke 
the very acts which they seek to 
prevent. The observation of this 
time is, no doubt, difficult. Most 
parents commit some mistakes about 
it, delaying too long, or ante-dating 
the day, when the manly gown shall 
be put on; or making the transition 
from the discipline of childhood to 
that of youth too abrupt. But the 
signs will always be at hand, if there 
is an eye to watch them. ‘The most 
ordinary father will tell you that 
there are certain symptoms in his 
boys, which convince him that they 
are too old for petticoat government. 
These symptoms are, probably, some 
outbreaks of self-will, which, at the 
time, he may restrain or punish ; 
but he considers it no shame to take 
them as notifications that a change in 
his own course has become necessary. 
The application is obvious. Wemay 
easily speak of an event like the 
London election as a new reason why 
the legislature should not exempt the 
Jews from their disabilities, because 
it would be yielding to a popular cla- 
mour. ‘There is more of bluster, it 
seems to me, than of calm wisdom in 
such anargument. Set aside the elec- 
tion by all means, ifit be an illegal one ; 
but let the proceeding of the electors 
be carefully looked at on all sides, 
before you decide that you can safely 
withhold from them the responsibility 
which they have ae de- 
manded. It is quite evident that an 
unnatural préstige in favour of the 
Jew has been created by the fact of 
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his exclusion. The reasons which I 
have given for thinking him ineligi- 
ble, being very obvious, were likely 
to operate in some measure upon any 
body of electors. Ceteris paribus, 
the bulk of any constituency would 
certainly prefer the worshipper in a 
church, to the worshipper in a syna- 
gogue. But the wish to assert a 
right ; the notion that they were 
doing something heroical ; the hope 
of terminating an injustice, partly to 
themselves, partly to the candidate, 
blunted the edge of arguments which 
would otherwise have addressed them- 
selves strongly to the common sense 
of Englishmen. I grant that a Jew, 
as the purest representative ofmoney, 
and the money-getting principle, has 
attractions of his own for the London 
citizens of the nineteenth century. 
That is an additional reason, I think, 
for changing our course. Nothing 
is so mischievous as for men to be 
confused about their own motives, 
to fancy they are obeying a very 
sublime impulse, when they are 
really obeying a very mean one. In 
the last election, the two were 
strangely confounded. The citizens 
did not well know whether they 
were asserting a majestic principle, 
or following their most Mammonish 
instincts. ‘Take away the former 
pretence, and the grounds for pre- 
ferring a Jewish representative will 
stand out much more clearly before 
the conscience. I conceive, then, that 
by removing these disabilities, we 
should not be doing anything to 
lower or confuse the tone of moral 
and religious feeling in our country- 
men, but something to raise and to 
clear it. We should be suffering the 
question to come in a fair shape be- 
fore their minds; not pre-judging 
it; and so leading them to impute 
some merits to the party we decide 
against, which are not really in him. 

All these arguments will, however, 
be demolished, if it can be shewn 
that there is some great constitu- 
tional principle which makes it a 
contradiction that a Jew should sit 
in a British parliament. ‘The exist: 
ence ofsuch a principle is maintained 
on two different grounds. 

Dr. Arnoid thought that all civil 
privileges should be granted to those 
who bear the name of Christians, 
but that the rejection of Christian- 
ity should be an exclusion from them. 
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The majority of those who oppose 
Jewish emancipation, believe that 
we have been advancing by a series 
of steps to a separation of the State 
from Christianity ; that the admis- 
sion of Jews will be the final one. 
The name of Dr. Arnold entitles 
any opinion which he advanced upon 
any subject to respectful, even to 
profound attention. But on this 
subject it carries unusual weight. 
We feel as if the honesty of his 
mind had compelled him to deviate, 
in a particular case, from his usual 
line of thought,—as if he had reluct- 
antly taken up that kind of position 
into which, in a very eloquent and 
sympathising passage of his Lectures 
on Modern History, he supposes 
Falkland to have been driven. And 
this is not all. The grounds upon 
which he rests his argument are of 
the deepest historical interest. He af- 
firms that every nation of antiquity 
was united in a religious principle: 
the more open its offices were to the 
ambition of its different members, 
the better on the whole was its con- 
dition: but there was a limit. ‘The 
denial of a common object of wor- 
ship was the renunciation of citizen- 
ship. Christianity, in its simplest, 
largest sense, is to the states of mo- 
dern Europe, what the confession of 
a tutelary divinity was to each tribe 
of the old world. We cannot lose it 
without losing the most real bond 
by which we are held as the mem- 
bers of a nation to each other. 
Here is a most important observa- 
tion, aad a no less important applica- 
tion cf it. All who have ever medi- 
tated earnestly upon the relation of 
different parts of the world’s histor 
to each other, and upon that whic 
constitutes the permanent law of a 
state in distinction from its tempo- 
rary conditions, and accidental pecu- 
liarities, must feel most grateful to 
Dr. Arnold, both for the fact which 
he has enunciated, and for the cou- 
rage with which he has affirmed a 
principle to be involved in it. A 
principle there must be involved in 
it ; and whether Dr. Arnold has suc- 
ceeded or not in fully detecting it, 
he has, at least, thrown out one of 
those hints which no future inquirer 
can neglect, and by which, we may 
be as sure in political as in phy- 
sical science, that some important 
truth will be elucidated. With the 
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strongest feeling of this kind, and 
the most entire sympathy with Dr. 
Arnold, in his conviction, that every 
state of the new, as well as of the 
old, world must rest upon a divine 
ground, and is not merely created to 
meet men’s temporal wants, I shall, 
nevertheless, venture to state why 
his conclusion, as it respects the 
point now under discussion, seems to 
me wholly untenable. 

Christianity, or the profession of 
Christianity, according to Dr. Arnold, 
is to be the title to citizenship. The 
question, of course, occurs immedi- 
ately, In what form is this profession 
to be made? To say that it should be 
an acknowledgment of the Apostles’ 
Creed, would be to exclude many 
who are not now excluded, and whom 
Dr. Arnold does not wish to exclude. 


Neither, again, can we take adherence ' 


to the text of the New Testament, or 
to a certain moral theory deduced 
from it; this would involve infinite 
explanations and diversities of opinion. 
But none can object to our consider- 
ing the formula, Jesus is the Christ, 
as the Christian confession. It has 
this special advantage for our pur- 
pose, that it is the very proposition 
which expressed the difference be- 
tween those who followed the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, and their coun- 
trymen generally ; that it is the for- 
mula by which, in the present day, 
we mark the difference between our- 
selves and the Jews. 

Now, I cannot understand why 
the predicate of this, or any propo- 
sition, should be less important than 
the subject of it, or what the worth 
of a proposition is, if there be not 
as definite a meaning fixed to the 
predicate as to the subject. Least 
of all, can I understand how any 
one should suppose the idea of 
Christian to be unconnected with the 
idea of Christ. Yet, according to our 
law, as it stands at present, a man is 
entitled to all the privileges of an 
English citizen who affixes any sense 
whatever to the word Christ; who 
supposes it equivalent to the word 
Prophet, or Teacher, or Founder of 
a Religion, or wise and good man, or 
imperfect, fallible man. No person 
holding any one of these expressions 
to be an adequate description of the 
character or office of the Christ is ex- 
cluded, or, in Dr. Arnold's opinion, 
ought to be excluded, from the le- 
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gislature. That exclusion is confined 
to the person who denies that Jesus 
of Nazareth corresponds to his idea 
of the Christ, as he is set forth in the 
Old Testament. All important, as I 
feel it to be, that He should be re- 
cognised as the one only Person who 
does realise that idea, I yet cannot 
persuade myself that the recognition 
of the historical fact—even if this 
were demanded by the existing law, 
which may admit of a doubt—that a 
Person did live in Palestine at a cer- 
tain time, towhom a certain indefinite 
amount of respect is due, is the 
Christianity which holds together 
individuals or states. I am sure, at 
all events, that there is no analogy 
between such an opinion or belief, 
and that to which Dr. Arnold has 
called our attention in the old world. 
It was the Minerva, the Apollo, the 
Jupiter Capitolinus, one in whom 
titles of sovereignty and divinity 
were supposed to rest, whose name 
or whose sacrifices were the bonds of 
fellowship between members of the 
same tribe or nation. 

The name of Pythagoras might be 
the bond of a religious order (to 
borrow a happy expression of Bishop 
Thirlwall) ; the name of Zeno or Epi- 
curus of a school; but who ever 
dreamed that any one of the three 
could be the bond and symbol of a 
nation’s life ? 

I wish not to be misunderstood. I 
should be inclined to go further than 
it seems, from Dr. Arnold's corre- 
spondence, he was willing to go in 
conceding the term ‘Christian’ to 
persons who eagerly claim it for 
themselves, and think the denial of 
it to them a want of courtesy. I 
could not, of course, on grounds of 
courtesy, sacrifice a principle; but I 
believe that we assert a principle, 
rather than abandon one, when we 
admit these pretensions without ca- 
villing. There must, I say to myself, 
be a reason for the unwillingness 
which a man feels to part with this 
name—to give up his claim upon it. 
He may have—in my judgment he 
must have—really a much higher 
conception of Christ than that which 
his words and theories express. The 
idea of a great teacher, of a good man, 
does not really satisfy him. He has 
a dream—and much more than a 
dream—of one altogether different, 
one much more nearly related to him- 
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selfandtoGod. Hecannot divest him- 
self of this conviction, it haunts him 
continually ; the name is dear to him, 
for it is a link to the reality. I dare 
not rob him of that link, I dare not 
do any thing to loosen his hold of a 
truth which I believe he holds far 
too weakly, which I desire him to 
hold more strongly. But this doc- 
irine and practice of mine—be they 
right or wrong—do not affect my 
view of the national question at all. 
I give a man credit for believing 
more of Christ than he professes ; 
therefore I willingly give him the 
name by which he desires to be 
called. I do not deceive him; he 
knows what I profess—and, I hope, 
believe—Christianity to be: he would 
not receive any new light upon the 
point, if I disputed with him hours 
together, to prove that I had a right 
to the name and he had not. I would 
rather consider with him what must 
be involved in the name which he 
wishes to share with me. But the 
legislature can make no allowances of 
this kind. It must identify faith 
with profession. It says— Attach 
what idea you will to the names 
Christ or Lord, yet you are eligible 
to all the honours of a citizen. Then 
I argue that it cannot consistently 
continue the exclusion of Jews, under 
the plea that it is thereby keeping 
the state Christian. 

But I come to those who say,— 
“We admit the consistency. The 
Act of 1812, repealing the clause 
in the Toleration Act, which ex- 
cluded persons disbelieving in the 
Trinity from its operation; the 
repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts in 1828 ; the Emancipation 
of Roman Catholics in 1829; all 
seem to us steps in the downward 
road to apostasy: this, we acknow- 
ledge, is only another in the same 
direction. Each of them either al- 
lowed some perilous opinion to be 
politically innocent, or disconnected 
the holding of offices with religious 
faith. The bond, we confess, between 
the Civil Polity and Christianity has 
become almost invisible. Still this 
one link of a chain which was most 
firm remains. We will do what 
in us lies that it too may not be 
broken; we will bear our protest 
against the ultimate crime, as we 
have borne a protest against all that 
have led to it. The legislature may 
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be consistent in its evil course; so 
will we be in our witness that it is 
an evil one. We may effect nothing, 
but we shall at least clear our 
consciences. The nation may bes 
doomed, we, at least, will warn it of 
its doom.” 

Words of this kind, sincerely 
spoken, would command reverence 
for the feeling that is manifested in 
them, if they proceeded upon entirely 
erroneous assumptions. But, in my 
judgment, many of the assumptions 
in them are reasonable and true. I 
believe with those who take this 
view, and with Dr. Arnold, that 
Christianity is the foundation of 
civil society. I think that the acts 
of exclusion which the one mourns 
over, and which the other willingly 
abandoned, did express this truth far 
more distinctly and adequately than 
the solitary exclusion which remains ; 
nevertheless, I have no doubt that 
this ought not to be given up for the 
sake of making wrong-doing con- 
sistent. I acknowledge that there is 
an infidel spirit abroad, and that it 
delights to regard the state as a secu- 
lar body. I acknowledge that we 
are bound by all the means we pos- 
sess to resist this infidel spirit, in 
that form especially which it is most 
apt to take in our own day. 

But, 1. I do not admit that Chris- 
tianity is identical with belief in Chris- 
tianity. The honour of Minerva, 
Apollo, Jupiter Capitolinus, did de- 


- pend in a great measure upon belief. 


It was not merely a belief; the true 
Lord is Wisdom, is Light, does pre- 
serve the order of nature and of 
cities. But these were fragmentary 
conceptions, and, to make them whole, 
they were mixed with earthly and 
degrading conception. The mass 
dissolved, and the belief went: hea- 
thenism, in that form, disappeared. 
When I confess Jesus to be the Christ, 
I mean that I do not rerard Him as 
a conception of man’s mind, but as 
the real Son of God, not as one of 
these fragments, but as the Person in 
whom they are harmonised ; not as 
having any mixture of what is cor- 
rupt, but as purely divine and purely 
human. I confess Him to be King 
of kings and Lord of lords. But 
hereby I confess, that if my confes- 
sion and my belief ceased, and the 
confession of every other man in the 
universe, He will be the same in 
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Himself; still the only foundation of 
human society. 

2. My reason for thinking that 
this conviction is better expressed by 
the acts which disqualified Romanists 
and Unitarians, and that which ap- 
pointed the Eucharist as a condition 
of civil offices, than by the mere act 
of Jewish exclusion, is this :—The 
former point distinctly to a Person. 
Lomanists are condemned for setting 
up a mortal vicar in place of Him; 
Unitarians for denying His Divinity ; 
the Eucharist is the symbol and ex- 

ressicn of affiance in Him. The 
fatter substitutes for this definiteness 
and personality a vague something 
called Christianity, which may have 
any meaning or none. But because 
I think our forefathers hit upon 
skilful methods of expressing 2n 
idea which possessed their minds, am 
I bound to say that they succeeded 
in their experiment? All history, it 
seems to me, confutes that opinion. 
Profession of faith was found to be 
something quite different from faith 
itself. ‘There were innumerable de- 
grees in the very profession. It was 
compatible with almost any amount 
of practical inconsistency. Every 
one felt this to be the case. There 
were scandals, contradictions, remon- 
strances innumerable. We tried to 
meet them, we talked a great deal 
about the abuse being no argument 
against the use, men’s inconsist- 
encies not interfering with the prin- 
ciple, &c. &c. Were we compatible 
in these apologies ? did we find that to 
make them was a profitable exercise 
of our subtlety ? were we not con- 
scious of a blush now and then in 
the midst of our most skilful reason- 
ings? were we not conscious of a 
decay in our power of blushing? of 
a weakening in our sense of right 
and wrong? And did not the argu- 
ments from time to time describe very 
awkward circles? Faith is indis- 
pensable ; profession is indispensable 
to faith. Ah, if we had only faith to 
make profession with sincerity, then 
how useful that profession would be ! 
But since we have it not, we must do 
the best we can, and take that which 
is the only equivalent for it. 

This is working in a tread-mill. 
Iam sure it makes the head dizzy 
and the heart sick. Yet it would 
have been rash, perhaps impossible, 
to spring from the treadmill; we 
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should have been greatly shaken, 
perhaps killed, by the fall, if we had 
made the attempt. Another hand 
than ours has, I believe, delivered us 
from it. The country, we are told, 
is driven by a dark, devilish neces- 
sity into the abandonment of one after 
another of its bulwarks. I confess 
there is something very like neces- 
sity, something which an old Greek 
or a modern Frenchman would at 
once pronounce to be necessity, in the 
steps by which these well-meant, in 
their time, perhaps indispensable, 
witnesses of national faith have been 
taken from us. Able arguments 
were urged against them from their 
inconvenience, but they did not fall 
before these. Their justice was dis- 
puted, but the conscience of the na- 
tion seemed to recognise a justice also 
in retaining them. Clever men 
struck at their principle by affirming 
that Christianity had as much todo 
with the state as cookery; but plain 
men knew from experience, thought- 
ful ones from history, that the whole 
order of the states in modern Europe 
has been affected by the fact, that 
they belonged to a Christendom in a 
way somewhat different from that in 
which they are affected by the 
doctrine and practice of the kitchen ; 
consequently the laws were not 
repealed by the witticism. 

But they were repealed ; for states- 
men whose reputation, whose political 
existence, was bound up with the pre- 
servation of them, said they could be 
upheld no longer. They were re- 
pealed ; for good men were content to 
incur the loss of credit, of influence, 
even, in some degree, of self-respect, 
rather than resist measures which 
they disliked, rather than uphold 
measures to which, by all early pre- 
judice and affection, they were bound. 
The laws were repealed; for ma- 
jorities could not maintain them ; 
popular speeches could not maintain 
them ; prophecies of woe could not 
maintain them. Is not this a fatality? 
Call it so, if your philosophy re- 
quires you to give it the name. I see 
in this strange story not a necessity, 
but a will; not the action of a devilish 
power, compelling those to do wrong 
who wished to do right, but of Divine 
Providence overreaching the narrow 
conclusions of our intellects, super- 
seding views of modern as well as 
of ancestral wisdom, leading us, in a 
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way that we knew not, to a deliver- 
ance from contradictions which we 
had often confessed to be intolerable, 
to the demonstration of a truth which 
our previous methods had not only 
failed to prove, but had tempted 
thousands to deny. I look upon the 
removal of Jewish exclusion as not 
another step in a fatal line, but as 
an act of submission toa Higher Wis- 
dom, which, after so long a series of 
indications, it is rashness and pride to 
oppose. And the language of those 
who most urge this opposition greatly 
strengthens me in my conviction. 
Is it the calm language of men 
who feel that God is on their side, 
and that, therefore, they can set all 
human councils and confederacies at 
defiance? Is it the language of men 
who are certain that truth, if it is 
uttered by the weakest, most solitary 
voice, must prevail at last over lies, 
though they are shouted and echoed 
by multitudes ? No! by newspapers, 
crowds, clapping, hissing, they hope 
to conquer, if they conquer at all. 
They call statesmen by very hard 
names, dumb and blind animals, who 
cannot be driven forward in the right 
direction by any arguments or any 
force. Did it not happen in ancient 
time, that a dumb animal refused to 
go forward at the bidding and beating 
of a rebellious and mad prophet, be- 
cause an angel, whom fe saw not, 
was in the way ? 

3. But then, are we not yielding to 
the infidel spirit of the day ? What, 
I beg leave to ask, is this infidel 
spirit ? What body does it inform in 
this nineteenth century? If I am 
not greatly mistaken, you will find it 
nearly always putting forth some as- 
sertions of this kind. “That Chris- 
tianity was worthy of all respect 
while people believed it; then it was 
able to work miracles. But people 
do not believe it now, whatever they 
may pretend; therefore it has be- 
come an obsolete dead thing.” That 
opinions are made to be truths by 
the faith which men put in them, 
this is the doctrine which you are 
combating in yourself, and in all 
other men, if you are engaged with 
the actual foes of your own time, and 
not with windmills or shadows of the 
past. But how are you carrying on 
this fight? By saying that the Chris- 
tianity of the State does depend upon 
the number of men in parliament 
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you can get to say that they recog- 
nise it? or by saying, This recog- 
nition did never at any time give 
strength and verity to the thing re- 
cognised? That asserted its truth in 
spite of the weakness, confusion, and 
ignorance of those who heartily em- 
braced it. It asserted its truth in 
spite of the insincerity, baseness, and 
hypocrisy of those who professed to 
embrace it. It will assert its truth 
in the absence of all lying profes- 
sion ; if need be, in the absence of' all 
genuine faith. We had a dim blun- 
dering feeling of this when we talked 
about the abuse not destroying the 
use; but then how we applied this 
maxim! Not the truth itself, but the 
profession ; not the higher thing to 
which the faith looks up, and apart 
from which it is a nullity,—but the 
lower thing which, apart from it, isa 
falsehood, was to abide when it de- 
parted. 

4. Ecclesiastical history, especially 
in its great crises, seems written to 
shew us how God confounds the in- 
clination of orthodox men to believe 
in belief, and not in a permanent, 
eternal object ; shewing that the first 
can stand no shock, and can produce 
no living results: how He confounds 
the scepticism of unbelievers by the 
same evidence; then most teaching 
men what they have to believe in 
when their confidence in their own 
faith and notions is most shattered. 
I cannot doubt that to the same ez- 
perimentum crucis we shall be brought. 
It may be tremendous for us ; but the 
truth must be triumphant. I cannot 
expect to share in its triumph if I 

refer my own methods of supporting 
it to one so much higher, so far more 
divine. 

Two or three questions may sug- 
gest themselves to which I will give 
answers before I conclude this paper. 
I may be asked whether, when I 
speak of the State having a Divine 
foundation, I am not consciously, 
or unconsciously, adopting language 
which applies only to the Church, 
and so, maintaining the notion of Dr. 
Arnold, that they are identical? I 
have said already, that I recognise 
a deep and most important truth in 
the historical observation by which 
this doctrine is supported. The doc- 
trine itself I look upon as a protest 
valuable in any day, particularly 
necessary in our own, against a ten- 
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dency which is discernible, not in 
one party but in many, to degrade 
and secularise the State. But the 
grounds of my dissent from it gene- 
rally are contained in the arguments 
which I have used against a particular 
application of it. Identify the State 
with the Church, and you must make 
profession of one sort or another the 
condition of admission to civil privi- 
leges. Regard the Church as dis- 
tinct from the State, and the confes- 
sion which her members make of 
their faith is the witness which the 
State wants of the ground of its own 
existence—one which it need not 
endeavour to bear by awkward 
and unsuccessful attempts at exclu- 
sion. Identify the State with the 
Church, and exclusion will scarcely be 
sufficient; persecution will be found 
indispensable. Iknowthat Dr. Arnold 
thought he could escape from this 
necessity by maintaining that unity 
in work—not in opinion—is the con- 
dition of fellowship. But if men 
will not work together, because they 
disagree in opinion, the State must 
make them work, and punish them 
till they do. This will be to all in- 
tents and purposes punishment for 
opinions, if men’s feelings and acts 
are subject to the same jurisdiction. 
Assert the distinction between Church 
and State, and you assert that they 
are under different jurisdictions. The 
State meddles only with acts; the 
Church witnesses that there is an 
eternal, spiritual kingdom. Each 
implies the existence of the other; 
neither can exist without the other; 
one is not more religious than the 
other; they refer to the same creature, 
and are therefore in danger of being 
confounded : but they are eszentially 
distinct, and will be felt to be so the 
better he understands himself. 

In these remarks I have anticipated 
the answer to a second question, the 
very opposite of the former, which, ne- 
vertheless, is very likely to be asked. 
*¢ After all, if this abolition of state 
exclusion does no harm to Christian- 
ity, will it not sever the Church from 
the State?” According to my argu- 
ment, these exclusions hinder the re- 
lation between the Church and State 
from coming out clearly and brightly 
before us. We suppose that it is 
produced by alliances, conventions, 
salaries, patronage, agreement to put 
down the Church’s enemies. We do 
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not see that it is involved in the very 
grounds of human life and human 
society, that it was not in man’s 
power to marry them, that it is not 
in man’s power to divorce them. 
We may act as if the relation did not 
exist, we cannot cause that it shall 
not exist. 

3. “ But, leaving all theories, is it 
not a practical oe that legisla- 
tion for the Church should be con- 
ducted by those who hate her cordial- 
ly?” This is a question of experience. 
Let us apply what we possess. In 
what one respect was parliamentary 
legislation for the Church better than 
it is now, when it was conducted by 
men who had given the strongest 
pledges of allegiance to her? I can- 
not find that it was better in any wise. 
We have now many open censures 
upon the clergy; often unjust, often 
deserved; a bold expression, fre- 
quently a blundering one, of opinion 
upon the questions of Church polity ; 
historical criticisms, occasionally wise, 
occasionally ignorant. In the ortho- 
dox times, there was offensive patron- 
age, a sneering, tacit assumption that 
the Church was a provision for 
younger sons, half blasphemous de- 
fences of religion, tipsy panegyrics 
upon er, How little of any 
thing like zeal in behalf of any truth, 
even of any institution, accompanied 
the smoothness of the one period! 
how much has been brought out by 
the conflicts of the other! God for- 
bid that we should like the first of 
these states better than the last, or 
should think that worse fruits can 
come from the better root. And 
surely the clergy, of all men, ought 
not to forget that what the elective 
body is, that the representative, on 
the whole, ought to be, and must be. 
If for any time it is not, we ex- 
change the hard words for blows; 
the privilege of parliament for con- 
vulsions in the country. Our busi- 
ness is with the people; if we can 
oe to their hearts, and do acts for 
them which need to be done, we have 
helped, so far as in us lies, to make 
legislation honest and right; if not, 
the nation may, indeed, be on the 
road to ruin and apostasy, but the 
sin is not one which we can transfer 
to Acts of Parliament or the votes 
of Jews. Your obedient servant, 

F. D. Maurice. 
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